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Lufthansa stewardess, Miss Dietlind von Schénfeldt also speaks English and French .. . fluently. 


Miss Dietlind von Schoénfeldt Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 


Miss von Sch6nfeldt are one of the reasons why. If you’re planning a trip to 
Europe or on to the Orient, plan to fly Lufthansa. See your Travel Agent. 


This charming young woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. She is typical of her 
colleagues who all have this in comnion: gracious background, poise and 
charm, intelligence and education. Every Lufthansa stewardess must, in ad- 
dition to her native German, speak fluent English and at least one other 
e. Only about two of every ten applicants make the grade. The 
standards are high. 
 )But you and every passenger benefit. When you fly Lufthansa Senator Service 
“(First Class), you'll experience something agreeably different. Every flight 
is a charming, informal Continental supper party, eight jet-smooth miles 
over the Atlantic. And there are no flights faster than Lufthansa’s 707 
Jet Intercontinentals to Germany. A Lufthansa Senator trip to Europe 
is a warm travel experience you'll always cherish. And people like 
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© Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt and on to Hamburg* 
e Nonstop daily New York to Cologne and on to Munic 

e Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 

© Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris & Frankfurt 

© Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

e Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 
© Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 
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DIRECT ROUTES TO SCANDINAVIA 

HERE AND THERE—What’s New in Scandinavia 
THE EASY SHOPPER—The Talking Discs 


may cover. The flags of Scandinavia and three photographs by John Lewis Stage are 
grouped to form this month’s cover. The blue-and-yellow flag of Sweden is followed, 
| clockwise, by the flags of Denmark, Norway and Finland. A replica of a Viking ship— 
long ago a symbol of terror over much of the world—sails through the bay at Tananger 
on Norway’s west coast, where a great Viking naval battle was once fought. Below, views 
of one of southern Sweden’s chateaux and of some signs in Copenhagen’s Tivoli Gardens. 


NEXT MONTH. In June we join Ludwig Bemelmans aboard his yacht for some amus- 
ing Riviera escapades, then hop to Norway and Finland for the second lap of Hamilton 
Basso’s memorable Journey to Scandinavia. Arthur C. Clarke fascinates us with the mys- 
teries of the Gulf Stream, John Betjeman evokes the sea-sprayed beauty of Cornwall and 
John D. Weaver explores the charm and danger of Santa Barbara. Other features: New Or- 
leans Ghosts, Niagara Falls, Comedian Peter Sellers and A Mexico C ity Thrift Tour. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Model 125. 
Hi-Riser Slip-On 
in Black or Brown 
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Silk Label Series. 
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or Brown Calfskin. 
MASSAGIC-smart, that’s 
how! You know, in advance, 
that the comfort will always be there—an all-day, 
everyday satisfaction that’s built into 
every MASSAGIC shoe. Their 
smart, self-assured styling marks 
MASSAGICS—and those who wear 
them—as leaders with men who 
look right. Visit your MASSAGIC 
Dealer, or write us for his name. 
From $15.95 to $23.95. 
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Milwaukee 1, Wis. eee 
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for Strength 
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Khrushchey (cont’d.) 

For ten years I have not missed a 
single issue of Hotipay. The greatest 
story of all ten years has just been told 
(Khrushchev, February HOLIDAY). Mau- 
rice Edelman is a great reporter, per- 
haps one of the greatest. He wrote the 
story of a man who rose from the coal 
mines to become, like it or not, the 
most powerful man in the world today. 
This Russian leader is the last of the 
muzhiks and their peasant philosophy. 
Unless you have studied the mores, the 
daily life of the Russian people of to- 
day, and can realize what they are striv- 
ing for, you may waste your time in 
reading the Khrushchev story. 

JOHN HOFFMAN 
Saugus, Calif. 


Mr. “K” may be a “human being” 
to you. To many he is the “Butcher 
of Budapest,” the “Usurper of the 
Ukraine,”’ where he murdered 30,000 of 
his own people. During a public ap- 
pearance here, Khrushchev very gener- 
ously declared that Communists do not 
force Communism on anyone; yet only 
three years earlier, when the Hungari- 
ans decided to rid themselves of the 
Soviet-imposed Communist regime, the 
same Khrushchev did not hesitate to or- 
der Russian troops to crush, in the 
most brutal way, the Hungarian revolt. 

The brutality and cunning efficiency 
of Khrushchev’s Virgin Land Policy 
may be reflected by looking at the sta- 
tistics. During Stalin’s regime, there 
were developed 174 State-controlled 
agricultural enterprises. Since Khrush- 
chev assumed power, this number has 
increased to almost 900. These statistics 
cannot illustrate or convey the human 
suffering, the deprivation of liberty, and 
the inhumanity which is involved in 
these forced deportations and forced 
resettlements of human beings in their 
former homeland. Remember _ that 
these resettlements are carried out at 
the threat of the lives of the men, 
women and children who are trans- 
ported thousands of miles and resettled 
in a strange land, within the shadow of 
the Soviet military force and under the 
ever-watchful eye of the secret police. 
Because they are not called slave-labor 
camps, Mr. “K” and his regime may 
dispute their existence, but they have 
every element of a slave-labor camp as 
characterized in the regime of Stalin. 

Perhaps this letter brings to light a 
bit of the character of the “family 
man” Khrushchev is painted to be in 
your article. VANESSA STALFORT 

Baltimore 


Confederate White House 

Bruce Catton’s excellent article The 
Day the Civil War Began (March Hou! 
DAY) was a treat to read because of his 
delightful style and original presenta- 
tion of facts. But may I call attention to 
one statement that might be confusing. 

Mr. Catton writes correctly that Jef- 
ferson Davis, the Confederate Presi- 
dent, was staying in a hotel when Fort 
Sumter was fired on; but he goes on to 
say that not until the government 
moved to Richmond was there a Con- 
federate executive mansion. However, 
in Montgomery ‘a gentleman’s resi- 
dence”’ had been chosen for the execu- 
tive mansion and approved by Mrs. 
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Davis some weeks before Sumter. After 
it was redecorated, the family moved 
into the first White House of the Con- 
federacy on April 14, 1861. 
HUDSON STRODE 
University, Ala, 


Credit Lines 
Young Men of Manhattan (March 
Houipay) is most interesting, but in 
writing about Mr. Tom Jones and his 
most successful The Fantasticks, Mr. 
Birmingham overlooked any reference 
to Mr. Jones’ co-author. Probably this 
is because said co-author can hardl 
qualify as a “young man of Manhat- 
tan,” having died some forty years ago, 
Yet it does seem that it would have 
been more equitable to have made men- 
tion of the fact that the plot and char- 
acters of The Fantasticks had been in- 
vented and created quite some time 
ago by Edmond Rostand in his charm- 
ing but not too well known The Ro- 
mancers. YELENA PETROVNA 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


That’s the Point 

Re: Alex Atkinson’s By Rocking 
Chair Across France (March Ho.ipay); 
I’ve been going to Paris since 1925 
and Montmartre has always been on 
the north side of the river. Of course, 
they may have moved it since I was last 
there. Restless people, the Parisians— 
always moving things around ’til you 

don’t know where you are. 
MARY ROSE BRADFORD 
Houston 


@ Asked to comment, Alex Atkinson 
writes: “If this is the only error of fact 
Mrs. Bradford can find, she is surely not 
very perceptive, and has missed the point. 
A joke that needs explanation is a poor 
joke. This one doesn’t. Therefore I have 
no comment.” —Ed. 


Furthermore 

The comments of Richard J. Mar- 
quardt regarding Israel (Letters, March 
Ho.ipay) are in poor taste and reflect a 
woeful ignorance of contemporary his- 
tory. He sounds like an individual who, 
in another generation, would have 
scoffed at the exploits of Paul Revere, 
the Minute Men, and all the other pa- 
triots. He doubtless would label the ac- 
counts of Abraham Lincoln’s wisdom, 
tolerance and understanding as being 
“highly biased.” 

God protect us against a man who 
cannot bear to see an enslaved people 
go free. HELEN K. FRANKEL 

Newark, N.J. 


You have rendered a real service by 
publishing the letter of Richard J. 
Marquardt. That his point of view is 
held by a majority of the Americans 
who are informed on the situation in 
the Middle East has been demonstrated 
over and over again. 

THE REVEREND L. HUMPHREY WALZ 
First Presbyterian C hurch 
Crown Point, Ind. 


When the smaller nations are threat- 
ened with Communism, we Americans 
pour millions of dollars to ward off this 
evil. But when a nation such as Israel, 
which has opened its gates to all and 

Continued on Page 6 
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AT HOME ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
La Famiglia Americana filled a suitcase with Dan River Wash and Wear Cottons and took off! Why don’t you 
travel for pleasure, too...with cool cottons that wash easily...dry quickly...dry so smooth most people 
don’t iron them at all. At home or away, be sure they’re \Wrinkl-sHep with Dri-Don’ by Dan River. 


DAN RIVER WASH & WEAR COTTONS 


*Registered trademark for Dan River Mills’ Wrinkle-Resistant Wash and Wear Cottons 


All fabrics designed and woven in the United States of America by Dan River Mills, Incorporated, Danville, Virginia. 
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Continued from Page 4 
has developed its deserts beyond one’s 
imagination and hopes and completely 
without the aid of Communism, what 
do we get to hear? That Mr. Marquardt 
is tired of listening about Israel’s 
achievements. HENRIETTE RING 
Batavia, N.Y. 


Approved Appraisal 

Chester Goolrick’s excellent article, 
Mr. Jefferson’s University (February 
Ho.ipay) was the best evaluation of 
the “new” University I have seen, one 
which avoided the extreme stands of 
some old graduates on one side and of 
some newspapers and critics of the 
University on the other. For several 
years the University has been trying to 
shrug off the unfavorable image of a 
playboys’ school. Through informed, 
well-written articles such as Mr. Gool- 

rick’s, a new image will emerge. 
WILLIAM E. RICE 
Ens., USNR 
c/o FPO, New York City 


Definition 

I think you are forgetting entirely 
why readers subscribe to your maga- 
zine. We want to read about interesting 
places to go on our vacations—and 
your advertisers seem to be under the 
same impression. Will you please tell 
me how an article on the Civil War, an 
imaginary trip across France, Stein- 
beck’s conversation with his sons, a 
capsule history of the movies, an article 
on Khrushchev (whom we can read 
about in the newspapers ad nauseam), 
an article on the United Nations, a 
best-dressed woman in Dallas (not the 
best citizen, nor the best known, etc., 
but the best-dressed, of all things), an 
actor, and a handbook on trees will 
help me in deciding where to spend my 


aan ® 
next vacation : FLORENCE FEUSTON 


Austin, Tex. 


@ We don’t know what magazine Mrs. 
Feuston is talking about ; certainly it is 
not HOLIDAY. Our idea of HOLIDAY 
is much better expressed by the letter 
below.—Ed. 


I have been trying to think of a word 
which will accurately describe your 
magazine. It is “civilized.” After hav- 
ing read HoLipAy from time to time in 
friends’ homes, 1 decided to subscribe. 
I had no idea how much pleasure and 
profit were in store for our family. 

Your articles on the humanitarian, 
far-flung work of the U.N. have been 
an eye-opener, and fascinating reading 
too. As for the series on the countries of 
Eastern Europe by V. S. Pritchett, I feel 
I know more about these countries, 
their people, problems and hopes than 
I could even by going there. His fresh 
vision, lively style and ability to see and 
communicate so many things have been 
a conversation piece with us for weeks. 

I had always thought of Houipay as 
“just a travel magazine.” I know now a 
magazine can be both profound and 
gay. MRS. CONSTANCE DE SANTILLANA 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Ominous Ending 
I couldn’t help but read A World Set 
Free (February HoLiDay) without con- 
temptuous misgivings. In the light of 
existing events, methinks the Trustee- 
ship Council, midwife to many new- 
Continued on Page 8 
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IRONING—Iron synthet- 
ics wrong side up. Use 
press cloth on right side, 
Use proper iron settings, 
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WASHING—Washbow!l 
washings need thick suds— 
mild soap. Squeeze gar- 
ments gently. Rinse well. 


DURABILT TRAVEL 
IRONS—Lightweight, 
folding handle. Three 
models available . . , 
one for worldwide 
travelers. 
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WARING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Winsted, Connecticut 
A Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 
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— The trite 
postcard phrase 
becomes a 
sincere desire 
to share the 
vacation de- 
lights of the 
City of Pleasant 
Pick 
your spot... 
pick your sport 
-.. there’s fun 
in the sun for 
all! Join all 
the nice people 
having the time 
of their lives 
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FLORIDA 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER 
Tourist & Convention Bureau, Dept. D, 
Hemming Park, Jacksonville, Florida. 








Welcome aboard ! 


Cruise in Canada 


to Ports of Pleasure 


; = suMMER, Share the fun of shipboard life—and the thrill of a holiday 
“abroad’”—on the wonderful waters of Canada. Your choice of cruises, long 
or short, is almost unlimited in this vast vacationland. Sail the Great Lakes 
to Lake Superior and Thunder Bay, through Georgian Bay’s 30,000 Islands; 
take the magnificent Saguenay-St. Lawrence cruise into Quebec; tour the 
Pacific coast from Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. Cruise on Lake Winnipeg, 
or along the fascinating St. Lawrence Seaway, on the coastal passages of 
the Atlantic Provinces, or Ontario’s northern lakeland. And wherever you 
travel, you'll step ashore to the pleasures of Canada’s distinctive resorts and 
playgrounds. May we tell you more about a cruise holiday in Canada? Just 


mail the coupon for our Vacation Package. 
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Canadian Vacation Package . 
including the new “Invitation to Canada” 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Please send Vacation Package and cruise information 
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Confidentially, you may not like this 
kind of travel. It can result in all kinds of 
complications, particularly when you return 
and tell your green-eyed friends what an 
out-of-this-world time you’ve had. 

And let’s face it . . . this trip isn’t for 
everyone. It’s only for dyed-in-the-wool 
loafers who like to relax in an informal way, 
who love the sea and the lure of tropical 
lands, and who can take a change of plans 
in stride. You say the shoe fits? Then read 
on quickly. 

Alcoa operates three new ore carriers 
and a dozen comfortable freighters, each 
with first class accommodations for twelve 
people. And those ore ships! .. . big, lux- 
urious staterooms, separate lounge and 
game room, passenger dining room, air 
conditioning, everything! Well, not quite 
everything. There’s no pool. But there is a 
compensation ... 

On these happy-go-easy ships you 
cruise the Caribbean in perfect relaxation. 
(Cruises of from 2 to 4 weeks, and longer, 
available.) No organized dances or activi- 
ties, no TV—just sea air, sun, a small com- 
panionable group of fellow passengers and 
a fine ship to carry you wherever she may 
be going. P 

Shore trips? You’ll have enough op- 
portunities to let you bring back rolls and 
rolls of pictures. In some places you’ll have 
only a few hours. In others you can stop 
over for a week or more between ships if 
you’re so minded. You may find you’ve 
missed one port you expected to visit, only 
to arrive at another, even more exciting one. 

Of course, these are working ships and 
first consideration goes to cargoes. But, this 
doesn’t matter because it isn’t many days 
before you consider yourself a member of 
the ship’s crew. And by the time you dock, 
back in the USA, you’re ready to tell the 
Captain just how to bring your ship in. 

Sound exciting? It is. But remember, 
you're still at home. First step is to get all 
the facts and decide whether you’re really 
the vagabond type. 


Just write us: 


forillustrated brochures on freighter 
and ore ships cruises—to the Carib- 
bean from New York, New Orleans, 
Mobile and Texas. Or ask your 
friend, the travel agent, for details. 


ALGOA 


Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 6 
born nations, has botched the entire 
setup and the United Nations will ulti- 
mately suffer the fate of the League of 
Nations. Too many do-gooders presage 
naught but evil for everyone. 
EMIL H. HIMANKA 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Afterthoughts 

Seldom have we read an article that 
dealt so kindly with the position of the 
Puerto Rican populace in New York 
City (The Puerto Ricans in New York, 
February Ho.ipay). Of the many 
Puerto Rican families who have raised 
children in New York City during the 
last forty years, the present generation 
and their problems present a serious 
challenge and its outcome is very im- 
portant to all of us. It is our sincere be- 
lief that this younger generation will 
bring credit to themselves if given the 
opportunity. More articles like this will 

be a tremendous help. 
MRS. RITA CATALA CARDELL 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Your whitewashing of the Puerto 
Ricans in New York is ignoble. 

A. LOOKSTEIN, M.D. 

Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


The authors of The Puerto Ricans and 
The Puerto Ricans in New York have 
shown a keen insight and understand- 


ing of ourculture. Jo; e74 VILLALOBOS 
Paterson, N.J. 


Not Indigenous 

Without diminishing my full appre- 
ciation for the excellence of Lawrence 
Durrell’s article on Geneva (January 
HOLipDAy), may I point out a little flaw: 
Cuckoo clocks are not a regular prod- 
uct of Switzerland. I have tried for 
many years to correct this erroneous 
assumption, as I have also tried to re- 
move the Tyrolean hat, which in the 
U.S.A. invariably belongs to the pic- 
ture of a Swiss in costume. I am afraid 
the battle will not be won in my life- 
time. MAURICE J. ROHRBACH 


Consul General of Switzerland 
Philadelphia 





@ Be Your Own Importer (HOLIDAY 
Handbook, February, 1961) stated 
that it was possible to order many 
popular perfumes by mail from 
overseas. We explained that some 
perfumes may not be so imported 
because the names are protected by 
trade-marks registered in the 
United States. Unfortunately, we 
included as unprotected, perfumes 
by Nina Ricci, Carven, Dior and 
Rochas which do have registered 
trade-marks and may not be im- 
ported into the United States on 
such a basis. Since the list of reg- 
istered trade-marks continues to 
grow, readers are advised to check 
first with the nearest Collector of 
Customs or write to the Bureau of 
Customs (12th Street & Constitu- 
tion Ave., NW, Washington 25, 
D.C.), for the booklet, Tourists 
Trade-Mark Information, listing 
registered trade-marks and ex- 
plaining the limitations. 











Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment toLetters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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than a year with clean-burning butane gas. Even the 
flame is different. You can dial it to any height you 
prefer for cigarette, cigar or pipe. 
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ighters with over a year of lights 


avariety of styles 


to complement any decor! 


(Genuine Milk Glass) 22.50 


NORSEMAN 
(Walnut & Stainless Steel) 18.50 


CROWN 
(Silver Plate) 19.50 plus tax 


COLONIAL ROSE 
(Rosenthal China) 24.95 
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FOUR SEASONS 
(Imported Wedgwood) 27.50 
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Ronson laraflame 


BUTANE TABLE LIGHTERS RONSON. 


Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N. J., U.S.A. 
ALL PRICES SHOWN ARE SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA International Standard of Excellence 
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This July, a revolutionary new British liner 
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cuts the Pacific down to size! 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new 45,000-ton Canberra 
sails from the West Coast in July on her maiden 
voyage to the South Pacific, the Mediterranean 
and Europe. Sailing time: 46 days. Two weeks 
less than the old record! Your fare? As little as 
$17 a day. 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new Canberra is the most 
revolutionary new luxury liner afloat. 

Her two sets of stabilizers—underwater wings 
—smooth oceans into millponds. You can dance 
a Highland fling at sea and never miss a step. 

Canberra has an over-all length of 820 feet, 
carries 548 first class and 1690 tourist class 
passengers, stands as tall as a 15-story building 
and cruises at 27/2 knots. 


Design for luxury 


The interiors were designed and decorated un- 
der the supervision of Britain’s leading archi- 
tects, one of whom was a consultant for the 
Royal Yacht Britannia. All cabins in first class 
have private baths or showers and most have 
a sea view; many cabins in tourist class have 
showers. There is a ballroom where a glass wall 
slides out of sight so you can dance outdoors. 

Your meals are prepared by chefs who 
learned their art in the great hotels of England. 
Specialties from every corner of the world are 
on the menu. And the wine cellars are famous. 

A glance at the map below shows you how 
P&Q-Orient brings the world to your doorstep. 








Tourist class cabin with four berths, perfect for 
family travel. (English nannies are available.) 


The solid line is P&O-Orient’s South Pacific 
route to Europe—and Canberra’s maiden route 
this July. 

Your fare for the whole voyage? As little as 
$824 tourist class, $1131 first class. 


To the Orient and on 


Now take a look at the dotted lines on our map 
that head North from Hawaii. 

On this Orient route you can stop at Manila 
and come back or keep right on going—either 
to the South Pacific and back to the United 
States, or to Europe by way of the Indian 
Ocean, Suez and Mediterranean! 

A round trip to Japan starts at $672, to Hong 
Kong at $796 and to Manila at $824. Or go to 
Europe by way of the Orient for just $751! 

If you like, you can make any combination 
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PaQ-ORIENT LINES § 


7 largest and fastest liners ® 
around the world 





of routes on your one P&O-Orient Lines’ ticket. 

The dotted line that heads South from Long 
Beach (Los Angeles) on our map is becoming 
one of the most popular new ways to travel to 
Europe. A 20-day voyage through the Panama 





First class swimming pool is set in the middle of 
descending sweeps of sun decks, 


Canal and sun-drenched Caribbean, then across 
the sunny Atlantic to France and England. 


Largest and fastest liners 
round the world 


Whichever route you choose on P&O-Orient, 
you'll leave the West Coast on the largest and 
fastest passenger liners sailing round the world. 
And you don’t have to be a millionaire to see 
the world on P&O-Orient! 

You can sail tourist class in glorious comfort 
—or shoot the works and go first class. The serv- 
ice is impeccably British both ways; the meals 
are in the same Continental tradition. Each 
class has its own swimming pool, orchestra, 
cafés, and open decks for sun and games. 

See your travel agent now. Or write for free 
literature to: Dept. 1C, P&O-Orient Lines, 155 
Post Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


P&O-ORIENT LINES 


S. S. Canberra - Oriana « Himalaya « Orsova 
Chusan - Iberia « Orcades « Arcadia « Oronsay 


Offices: San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Vancouver. Else- 
where in U.S. and Cau.ada: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 
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by Eric F. Goldman 






Clifton Fadiman introduces his new 
guest: “Holiday readers will remem- 
ber Eric Goldman’s June, 1960, article 
_ onthe Republican Party—though, ac- 
_ cording to their political persuasion, 
with slightly differing emotions. TV 
viewers know him as the no-nonsense 
moderator of the NBC program The 
Open Mind. Lecture audiences here, 
in Europe and in India are familiar 
with another aspect of his versatile in- 
tellect. At Princeton, where he is 
Professor of History, he teaches the 
largest upper-class course (‘Modern 
America’) in the University, and has 
often been voted ‘best lecturer’ by 
the outgoing seniors. The serious 





tinguished scholars, in a new guise— 
as an expert on women. I predict that 
shortly after the following article has 
been digested by Holiday’s feminine 
readers, Doctor Goldman will hear a 
variety of loud shrieks.” —ED. 


@ Every so often, being a historian, 
I get to brooding about just what 
History really is. Sometimes History 
seems to me Fate, graven-faced and 
ineluctable, marching everything 
down some long-prescribed path. At 
other times History appears to be 
Justice, firm but compassionate and 
flexible, patiently working out a pro- 
gram that in the long run will give 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1961, featuring the modern wife struggling from 
cocktail party to cocktail party with her Organization Man on her back. 


general-reading public has read with 
pleasure and profit several of his his- 
torical works, notably Rendezvous 
With Destiny and The Crucial Dec- 
ade. The first-named won the $2000 
Bancroft Prize ‘for distinguished 
American history.’ When you con- 
sider that this brilliant and many-fac- 
eted career began only yesterday (he 
was born in 1915 and received his 
PH.D. at the practically ephebic age 
of twenty-two), you realize that Eric 
Goldman is something of a phe- 
nomenon. 

“He now appears, with a reckless- 
ness not usually associated with dis- 





each people about what it deserves. 
Here of late, more times than not, 
History has seemed to me a kind of 
Cosmic Imp, shrewd and puckish 
and infinitely ironical, delighting in 
nothing so much as turning upside 
down the best-laid plans of states- 
men and nations, not to speak of 
you and me. 

I get this feeling when I contem- 
plate Nikita Khrushchev or the au- 
gust leaders of the Western nations 
endlessly tripping over their endless 
strategems. I get it watching the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, 
roaring and gasconading their 





PARTY OF ONE 


Our American woman: How did she manage 


to emancipate herself into slavery ? 


unique virtues and eding up ex- 
changing programs. But less earth- 
shaking matters also call up to me 
the Cosmic Imp, and never more so 
than when a social function at 
Princeton, some business to conduct 
in New York City, or a chance con- 
versation on a plane brings me face- 
to-face with that American phe- 
nomenon, the emancipated woman. 
For there she stands, surely one of 
the Imp’s most perfect creations, 
cocktail deftly poised, well fed, well 
dressed, well housed, painstakingly 
educated, wielder of the nation’s big- 
gest vote and owner of much of its 
property, infinitely emancipated, 
and trapped. 

If there is a Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in the Republic these days, I have 
just the oppressed Uncle Tom for 
the new manifesto. She’s a young 
woman, thirty-or-so, with whom I 
do business in a New York publish- 
ing house. She’s a Mt. Holyoke 
graduate, bright, attractive, married 
to an up-and-coming lawyer, the 
mother of two children. One after- 
noon, wondering vaguely about the 
emancipated woman, I asked her 
if she would itemize for me just what 
her day had been like. Her answer 
was that she got up at seven, made 
breakfast for the family, drove her 
husband to the train station, came 
back to arrange the day with the 
maid only to find that the maid had 
not shown up, drove the older child 
to school, finally found a baby-sitter 
for the younger child, got a train 
herself. She had a twenty-minute 
lunch at the nearby drugstore—she 
had to make a hair appointment. 
During afternoon coffee break, she 
shopped for a present for her hus- 
band’s nephew, who was getting 
married. “‘Jim was busy at the 
office.” 

As she went on, some wisp of 
humanitarianism in me got the bet- 
ter of my sociological interest. “If 
you’ve had that kind of day,” I 
blurted out, “‘for heaven’s sake let’s 
get out of here and have a drink.” 

She replied, “I’d love to,” and 
then the phone rang once again. She 
put down the phone and told me: 
“That was Jim. Give me a rain 
check on the drink, will you? Jim’s 
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World’s highest 


waterfall is in: 


() Rhodesia (] Venezuela ( Canada 


Almost twenty times the height of 
Niagara Falls, Venezuela’s 3,312-ft. 
Angel Falls is the world’s highest 
waterfall. When you go to see it, 
carry safe, convenient First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Only you can cash them! 


World’s fifth largest 


country is: 
mT AeA 0) Brazil C1] India 


Brazil is the world’s fifth largest 
country, coming after the Soviet 
Union, Canada, China and the 
U. S. Whether you’re touring large 
nations or small, carry First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
They’re known and accepted— 
gladly—the world over! 


Highest peak not in 
Asia is in: 
(1 Switzerland ( Argentina (] Greece 


Mount Aconcagua, in Argentina, is 
the highest peak not in Asia—it 
soars to a height of 22,834-ft. In 
Argentina or California, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a dif- 
ferent color to prevent errors in 
cashing. Ask for them at your bank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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having cocktails later with a client. 
He thinks that things go better 
when I’m there and Jim gets cross 
if I’m late.” 

“Jim gets cross if I’m late.” In the 
five thousand years of recorded his- 
tory, we males never had it so good. 
It’s such a delicious situation for 
us I have sometimes wondered 
whether our grandfathers didn’t 
plan it this way. But they didn’t; 
they weren’t that smart. Nobody 
forged the shackles on the feet of 
the emancipated American women. 
Nobody marched them into Baby- 
lon. They did it all themselves: they 

heaved, proclaimed, picketed, eman- 
cipated themselves right smack into 
serfdom. 

That Cosmic Imp must be holding 
his sides as he contemplates the 
women’s-rights movement in the 
United States. No crusade has ever 
been more certain that it marched 
with Truth and Right. I can still 
hear the strident voice of a feminist, 
which I first heard in some long- 
forgotten document, opening a suf- 
fragette meeting with: “Let us pray 
to God. She understands.” No 
movement has ever been more cer- 
tain that its victory would bring 
only good to its rank and file. “‘To- 
day,” declared the redoubtable Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, “we are in the 
hell of man-created slavery. With 
women’s rights, we will move into 
God’s green acres.” .Tike ladies won 
the rights, all right. They won the 
right to stand up on buses and 
trains; the right to add to the care 
and feeding of babies the care and 
promotion of the Organization 
Man; the right to work at a job 
eight hours a day in addition to 
running the house. 

The feminist crusaders managed a 
further irony. History’s browbeaten 
groups have generally been at the 
bottom of society—poor people or 
black people or people who belonged 

_ to the low-status church. But the op- 
pressed emancipated woman falls 
into none of these categories. Today’s 
Harriet Beecher Stowe could have 
no Uncle Tom in burlap rags; the 
figure of affliction would have to be 
in a trim wool suit, if not a mink 
stole. Uncle Tom’s cabin must be a 
split-level or perhaps a thirty-acre 
estate. 

As for poor Eliza struggling across 
the ice floes with her child in her 
arms, the scene has to be centered 
on poor Mrs. Crowinshed, Jr., strug- 
gling from cocktail party to cocktail 
party with an Organization Man on 
her back. 

In fairness to the ladies who cru- 
saded their sex into such a fix, it 
ought to be said that it was not easy 
to foresee just where the women’s- 
rights movement would end up put- 
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ting the women. For one thing, there 
has always been a whirling inner dy- 
namic, a frenetic imperialism in the 
feminist attitude that sweeps it on and 
on past every barrier of good sense. 
Give an emancipated woman half a 
loaf and she promptly wants the whole 


loaf, especially when the half loaf is 
already choking her. For another thing, 
women’s rights came along at a time 
when the United States was in a state 
of rapid change. The results of a ram- 
pant feminism were the more rococo 
because of the vogue of psychology, 


shifting male habits, lavish Prosperity, 
the rise of suburbia and a dozen Other 
facts of the country’s crazy-quilt 20th 
Century. Almost everything that has 
happened in America in recent decades 
has conspired to turn feminism into a 
blueprint for stripping the middle and 


Night arrival at an exciting vacation city like San Francisco (above), Los Angeles, Chicago or New York... always a spectacular moment by United jet. 


FUN WAS NEVER SO NEAR BEFORE 


Vacation where you please via swift, economical United jet 


This year, with the world’s largest jet fleet, United 
Air Lines makes it easy for you to reach holiday areas 
that used to be too far away for a short vacation . . . 
or a limited budget. Even family travel is easy and 
pleasant on United jets. At nearly 600 miles an hour 
there’s no time for youngsters to become bored and 


to fight. 
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What’s more. . 
United jet, with your Travel Agent’s help. He can 
handle all the arrangements . . . help you select a holi- 
day that’s just right for you and the family. He can 


fussy . . . no tiring summer glare and traffic for you 


. it’s easy to plan a vacation by 
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Osperity, upper-middle-class woman of the usu- 
en Other fructs and pleasures of being a woman. 
uilt 20th The process goes on from womb to 
that has § tomb, or, perhaps more accurately, 
decades § from womb to womb. The daughter is 
Nn into a born. Mother, filled with decades of 






Idle and § talk by emancipators and child psychol- 


ogists, is not going to let Aer daughter 
turn into any clinging vine. Almost 
before the child can walk, she is being 
tossed into the community pool. The 
little girl may be a little girl, shy and 
soft and very, very feminine, in short, 
one of God’s most endearing creations. 


The pool experience may mangle her 
soul. Nonsense—she is going to be 
sports-minded and outgoing, able to 
meet any man on his own terms, able 
to stand on her own two feet. 

A few more years and mother has 
installed a phone in the girl’s bed- 
















| work out a special itinerary or help you choose from hun- 
- dreds of United Mainliner Holidays. He’ll tell you how to 
"use United’s Family Plan so your family can travel First 
"Class at substantially reduced rates. And, if you wish, 
he'll arrange to use United’s “Fly now—pay later” plan. 


So let your imagination 
| go to work. Start think- 
ing of the places you’ve 
"always wanted to see. 
" This is the year to see 
' them. And to help you 
start planning, here are 
a few samples of the 
many vacation spots 
United serves . . . from 
© border to border, from 
' coast to coast and 
Hawaii. 


The lure of scintillating Las Vegas after dark 


No matter what kind of vacation you want—from 
shopping sprees to swimming, from sightseeing to skiing — 
the right place is only hours away by United jet. 


_ For variety, see the West 





Variety is the spice of western life ... and you can enjoy 
the West on a surprisingly low budget. 


Five days in Los Angeles, for example, staying at a 
famous hotel, visiting Hollywood, a movie studio, Beverly 
Hills and Disneyland, cost as little as $40.05 (sLa-4), plus 
| tax and air fare from your city. Or, if you’d like to see 
colorful Mexico, plan to visit Tijuana, just south of San 
Diego. To the north, San Francisco...one of the most 
- delightful cities in the world . . . is worth an entire vacation 

in itself. And then there’s the glittering strip of night life, 
Las Vegas, with scenic Lake Mead and Boulder Dam 
_hearby. You can spend three days and two nights in Las 
Vegas for as low as $19.60 (sps-1), plus tax and air fare. 


For history, see the East 





Bunker Hill and Old 
North Church in Boston, 
Independence Hall and 
Valley Forge in Philadel- 
phia are ideal for colonial 
enthusiasts. And, of 
course, Washington, D.C., 
is filled with history from 
all periods. The Civil War 
Centennial begins this 
year and you can use 
Washington as_ head- 
quarters for a visit to 
\ Civil War battlefields. A 4-day holiday in Washington 


.- 


a as low as $30.50 quap3-3), plus tax and air fare. An 





If it’s history you're after, past and present, 
come to the nation’s capital, Washington, D. C. 











added 3-day, all-expense tour of Williamsburg and colonial 
Virginia is only $85. 


Outdoors —everywhere 





The beach, for sun and relaxation: United jets can speed 
you to the East Coast or to the California coast or 
romantic Hawaii . . . all easy on the budget. Nine un- 
forgettable days in Hawaii cost as low as $68.60 (UAH-32), 
plus tax and air fare. 


The mountains for scenic splendor . . . forests for se- 
renity: You can fly United jets to the great fishing and 
camping lands of the Pacific Northwest, British Columbia 
or the Rocky Mountains. 


There’s a man you should meet 





Picked your spot yet? There are still fabulous city holi- 
days to talk about, and dozens of other places. See a pro- 





8 “og ihe oe, 
Soothing, sun-bright surf—or a majestic pine forest—there are dozens of places waiting 
for you via United jet. 


fessional planner soon . .. your Travel Agent. If you want 
some United travel folders to look over, he has a full supply 
... yours for the asking. He can show you how to get more 
from your holiday . . . show you how to stretch your vaca- 
tion time and money traveling by United jet. And, whether 
you choose Red Carpet or Custom Coach, United’s Extra 
Care will make your Mainliner® flight one of the high- 
lights of your 1961 vacation. 


SAMPLE UNITED AIR LINES Rounp-Trip JET PRICcEs: 


New York to San Francisco or Los Angeles $304.92 
California to Hawaii $266.16 
Chicago to Washington-Baltimore $ 79.09 
Philadelphia to Denver $191.62 


Prices are Custom Coach, including tax. 





WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET / KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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room. Nene of this blushing-violet 
stuff. She has to get used to dealing 
with people, especially the opposite 
sex. By fifteen, daughter is an old 
pro at dating. She knows which boys 
she has to neck with, and just how 
far she has to go. She knows how 
to maneuver Tom into a prom in- 
vitation, how to get the prestige of 
going steady with Dick while having 
the sadistic pleasure of luring Harry 
to break it up, how to make a sound, 
ten-second estimate of the social 
status of any male possibility at the 
dance. All she has lost is woman’s 
most precious heritage—the right to 
grow up slowly, being fuzzily and 
fumblingly and wonderfully femi- . 
nine. And mother, there she stands 
at 2:00 A.M., peeking furtively out 
the window for daughter’s return 
from the date—no emancipated 
mother could possibly admit that 
she worries—worrying and worrying 
whether some day daughter is going 
to announce that she is pregnant. 

College—especially the good girls’ 
college to which mother has been 
steering daughter since infancy— 
adds new dimensions to the entrap- 
ment. You can take it as a law of 
life, at least as sound as Einstein’s 
Law of Relativity, that the more 
esteemed a girls’ college, the more 
sure it is to have a faculty studded 
with superannuated suffragettes, who 
war with infinite persistence and skill 
against the happiness of woman- 
kind. Somehow or another they 
stumbled into the improbable busi- 
ness of being a woman professor. 
They know that everybody else 
thinks they are a little peculiar and, 
as a matter of fact, they feel more 
than a little peculiar themselves. 
They hate women who live a life 
that feels natural to the sex and, 
out of their bile, they are determined 
to make every other woman as mis- 
erable as they are. With an instinc- 
tive sense of strategy worthy of a 
Napoleon, they have hit upon just 
the doctrine to do it. 

The doctrine is simple—and lethal. 
Don’t be a “mere woman.” Avoid 
any situation where you will be 
subordinate to a man. Be “‘crea- 
tive.” Reach “‘self-fulfillment.”’ 
Whether you are going to get mar- 
ried or not, prepare for a “career.” 
And in having a career, don’t, under 
any circumstances, be a secretary. 
Never mind that secretaries get bet- 
ter salaries than most other female 
employees; never mind that society 
urgently needs them; never mind 
that many a secretary is so impor- 
tant to her boss and fulfills so many 
genuine responsibilities that he has 
for her a respect akin to awe. Never 
mind any of this—being a secretary 
is an “uncreative” job, merely a 
“lackey” to a man. 
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The girls listen—most girls’ colleges 
are situated in such outlandish villages 
that there is little to do except listen to the 
professors—and they come away from 
commencement just so many sitting 
ducks for the system. Go off to paint the 
fishermen of Brittany or marry some 


ONEMAN BRAND 


inose Ww Na e not 


necessarily disposed to treat it kindly. 


With respect, yes. But not with the 
solicitude reserved for lesser «breeds. 
What might appear as a brutal demand 
fry ome cars pi luces uncringing, 
inruffled obedience from the ‘G.” 
When 600 miles of.praine highway 
must be put behind between sunrise 
ind sunset, the 300-Gs remarkable re 
erve of ram-fed power steps up to the 
challenge without protest. 
{ mountain curves intervene, the 

Gs torsion-bar suspension permits 

ersno without discomforting waliow 
r sway. Assume also that your route 
calls for determined braking. The 300-G 
supplies 5] Square incnes of bonded 
lining area—largest of any American 
car outside the Chrysler clan. 
True, the ‘‘G’’ may appear and may 
sound like a handful to the man wh 
knows it not. But wait a thousand miles 
Then you'll know A 
which is the devoted int 


CHRYSLER 300/G 
(0 


fellow and let him worry about support- 
ing the home? If you must work, take 
a job as a secretary, earn a good salary, 
enjoy a sense of solid usefulness? Heav- 
ens no! By the tens of thousands the girl 
graduates descend on the “creative” 
jobs—taking two thirds of the salary of 


a secretary to do something or other 
known as “research,” “publicity liaison,” 
or “executive planning.” The girl grad- 
uates do not march to the sacrificial 
altar entirely in vain. Today employers 
with “creative” jobs to offer—publishers, 
radio and TV stations, educational insti- 





tutions—have the greatest sup- 
ply of cheap labor since jn. 
dustrialists used to herd the 
peasants off the steppes of 
Europe. 

The changing mores of 20th 
Century America add further 
to the caricature of the eman- 
cipated woman. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, most men, if 
they went to college, - grad. 
uated and proceeded forthwith 
to go to work and make a 
living. Today an_ increasing 
percentage continue going to 
school—business administra- 
tion, law, veterinary school, or 
what have you. At the same 
time, more and more men are 
marrying young. Put these two 
facts together and you have 
the latest link in the entrap- 
ment of the emancipated 
woman. She is graduated from 
college, marries, and proceeds 


to support the husband while § 


he goes to graduate school— 
thus promptly breaking herself 
in to the thralldom of the two- 
check family income. 

So, in a flourish of freedom, 
the emancipated career woman 
puts on the yoke of being 
wife, mother, house manager 
and wage earner. She joins 
with the nonworking eman- 
cipated woman in a dogged 
determination to be the “crea- 
tive” wife, which means play- 
ing eighteen-hours-a-day 
nursemaid to the Organization 
Man who sits fretfully at the 
head of the table. She must, at 





all times, be dressed with the f 
proper careful casualness; be } 


ready, amid the yawps of her 
children, for the bridge game, 
the golf, the cocktail party 
which “we can’t afford not to 
show up at”; maintain the 
family’s reputation for interest 
in the right things (and make 
some contacts that might come 
in handy for her husband's 


career) by dutifully attending ff 
the PTA meeting; learn how § 


to denounce conformity, with 
just the right conformity to 
the sophisticated air, on all 
conspicuous occasions. And 


all of this, unless she is quite f 
wealthy, with a rickety succes: § 
sion of maids or that reluctant f 
and easily evanescent chat § 


acter, the cleaning woman. 
The maids and the cleaning 
women are not only disappear 
ing from somebody else’s 
kitchen; they are inheriting the 
earth. Far down the hierarchy 
of American society are the 
women who, never having 
heard of emancipation, af 
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free to be themselves. The Irish 
maid’s daughter, the truck driver’s 
wife, the Carpatho-Ruthenian im- 
migrant who is still an unabashed 
Carpatho-Ruthenian—they move 
serenely ahead, full panoplied with 
all the immemorial powers and 
Jeasures of being a woman. 

They are hardly Woman the En- 
trancing, but theyare alsonotWoman 
the Overwhelmed. The truck driver’s 
wife has no problem about her “role 
in society.” She’s there, she cooks 
the dinner and runs the house, sleeps 
with the old man, raises the children, 
and, when she gets a little weary of 
it all, plops down in front of the 
TV. She has no need of a creative 
career. Her creations are all around 
her, scratching up the furniture, 
clouting her eardrums, making her 
feel the most important person in 
the world. If she goes to work, it is 
for a plain, untraumatic, easily ter- 
minable reason: the household 
needs some money. She doesn’t have 
to squeeze out time to have cocktails 
with her husband’s superiors. Her 
husband’s superiors don’t give a 
damn about her, or she about them. 
She doesn’t even have to be chic or 
up on the latest thinking of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. She just gets up, 
performs her tasks, manipulates in 
her own amused way the inanities 
of a world that men have created, 
and ambles off to a magnificently 
purposeless coffee klatsch. 


As I write on, I feel a crusade com- 
ing on me. I want to found a National 
Association for the Emancipation of 
Emancipated Women. But then, a 
little sense takes hold. 

For the most wondrous feature of 
this wondrous women’s emancipa- 
tion movement is that it has built 
into it the most automatic, most 
sure-fire, most self-satisfying an- 
swer-to-everything since Karl Marx 
taught the Russians how to enslave 
themselves while preening their lib- 
erties. So you wonder about the op- 
pressed emancipated woman? So 
you think somebody should do 
something about her? Generations 
of suffragettes glare down at you 
and speak through their daughters 
the all-crunching doctrine: “‘Cherchez 
l'homme. Beware—he’s trying to 
trigk you back into the kitchen.” 

caught the full flavor of this a 
yeat or so ago when I participated 
ora TV program with a group of 
graduating seniors from various 
colleges. Before the program, I fell 
to falking with a Smith girl about 
th¢mood at Northampton. Most of 
th@lgirls, she said, had their minds 
on their forthcoming marriages. As 
she talked on, the young woman 
piqued my interest; I thought I 
sniffed a revolt. She mentioned with 


a trace of acridness how “we have to 
carry them along these days.” She re- 
peated a favorite wisecrack at Smith: 
“The husband lives by the sweat of 
his frau.” She even got off the opening 
lines of what she called the “‘college- 
man’s theme song”’: 


The girl that I marry will have to be 
Independent financially. 


At one point, she raised her left hand 
and there, on finger number three, was 
a ring. 

““You’re engaged too?” I said. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But, after all, weren’t you just say- 
ing 4 

I had done it. The generations of 
feminists reared back. Archly, each 
word chilled, the Smith girl said: “I’m 





getting married the day after gradua- 
tion—to a graduate student in physics. 
And I am going to work in a challeng- 
ing job.” The cool voice was now pure 
ice. ““He understands that a woman is 
a whole human being.” Politely, she 
edged away from me. 
Well, I guess it was ever thus, when 
that Cosmic Imp takes over. 
THE END 
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Say “Bonjour!” to your next-door neighbour! 


Say “Bonjour!” to good friends. Right next 
door to you, just over the nearest border, is a 
fascinating neighbour you should get to know! 
It’s La Province de Québec, a “foreign” coun- 
try that holds a thousand new vacation delights 


for you and your family! 


Say “‘Bonjour!”’ to a good time. You'll be daz- 
zled by the continental excitement of Montréal, 
intrigued by the old-world charm of Québec 
City. You'll retrace the paths of history at 
places like Trois-Riviéres, Tadoussac and the 
Gaspé. All so French, yet most of them speak 


your language, too! 


Say "Bonjour!" to 





UEBEC 





Gay, vibrant, exciting Mont- 
réal—the world’s second- 
largest ‘‘French’’ city! 


For information send 
in coupon, or apply to 
our New York offices, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


CANADA’S FRENCH PLAYGROUND PROVINCE 
VOILA LA DIFFERENCE! 
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Say “Bonjour!” to good cuisine. Is good food your 
pleasure? Then polish up your taste buds and come 
to Québec! From soupe aux pois to escargots, every- 
thing you taste will have a Gallic piquancy all its own! 





Bonaventure Island in the 
Gaspé teems with friendly 
wildlife models galore! 


The past lives again in the 
quaint streets of historic 
old Québec City. 


Provincial Tourist. Bureau, 
710 Grande-Allée East, Dept. AC-100 
Québec City, Canada. 


Please send me FREE illustrated book- 
lets and road map of La Province de 
Québec. 
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A treasure 


of pleasure 
from Holland 
to here! 


Fully aged. Natural 
carbonation only. 
Brewed to 
Heineken’s exclusive 
old-world 
; formula. 





—___________ 


® Heinekens 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


“Smart handsome 
Heineken’s glasses 
(one shown above), 
imported directly 
from Holland, are 
now available at a 
special price: 6 for 
$4.00. Allow about 
3 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Send check or 
money order to 
S.M.D.Co.,Dept.H, 
P. O. Box 1580, 
2. 17,.N. ¥.” 
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or 


Heineken’s 


HOLLAND BEER 


GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. . 
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SECRETS OF THE SEA 





Loud Voices in the Deep 


@ Only to the human ear is the sea a 
silent world; to its inhabitants it is an 
extremely noisy place. This is a recent 
discovery, stemming largely from war- 
time antisubmarine research. 

Some of the sounds are frightful. I 
have a recording made two and a half 
miles down in the Pacific which I some- 
times try out on my friends—preferably 
in a darkened room—when conversa- 
tion slackens. The background noise is 
high, but at intervals the roar of sea 
static is pierced by hideous moans as of 
a creature in torment. Distant yet clear, 
these banshee wails from the haunted 
night of the abyss can literally, in the 
words of that tired cliché, send shivers 
up and down the spine. One shaken 
listener summed up a common reaction 
when he exclaimed, ‘Now we know 
that hell really is in that direction.” 

Although the origin of these noises is 
unknown, many other sea sounds have 
been identified. In at least one case, the 
identification affected America’s secu- 
rity. During the spring of 1942, the net- 
work of underwater microphones set up 
at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, to 
detect the presence of enemy subma- 
rines, was effectively put out of action 
each evening by what sounded like an 
orchestra of pneumatic drills. The dis- 
turbance was traced to the Atlantic 
croaker, a small fish that migrates into 
the Chesapeake Bay each spring and 
whose swim bladder is modified to act 
as a drum. Millions of these tiny drums 
beating simultaneously produced the 
chorus which so disconcerted the Navy. 
Fortunately, filters were installed which 
cut out the aptly named croakers, yet 
still allowed ship and submarine noises 
to pass through. 

Many other fish can also produce 
sounds by vibrating their swim blad- 
ders, rasping their fins or grating their 
teeth. One species, the black drum, has 
been known to make enough noise to 
keep sailors awake at night with their 
ships at anchor. (No mean feat, this.) 
Scientists who have studied the sounds 
of the sea jungle have employed an in- 
triguing range of phrases to describe 
them: grunts, rhythmical squawks, 
raucous honks, intermittent boops, iso- 
lated groans, the crackling of dry twigs. 


The crackling noise is due to the snap- 
ping shrimp, which has a habit of click- 
ing one of its claws. A bed of these 
shrimps sounds like a forest fire, and 
submarine captains have sometimes 
sought concealment in their din. 

Why has it taken us so long to dis- 
cover that fish aren’t dumb? Part of the 
answer lies in the fact that underwater 
noises, unless they are exceptionally 
loud, are reflected back from the sur- 
face of the sea and only a small fraction 
of the energy passes through into the 
air. This works both ways; few air-borne 
sounds penetrate far into water. But a 
sound actually generated in the water 
travels remarkably well; in fact, the 
detonation of a few pounds of explosive 
can be picked up thousands of miles 
away by microphones on the sea bed. 

You might expect from this that 
divers, completely immersed in the sea, 
would be deafened by the uproar. Our 
ears, however, like our other sense or- 
gans, have evolved to function in air, 
rather than in water. The fact that with- 
out artificial aids we are virtually deaf 
in the sea is no more surprising than 
that we are almost blind there. In the 
case of sight, underwater vision is re- 
stored to us by the face mask. For hear- 
ing, the more elaborate equipment of 
amplifiers and microphones is needed. 
Before long the well-heeled skin diver 
should be able to buy a small transis- 
torized underwater hearing aid that will 
reveal the music of the sea to him. 

As might be expected, the most talk- 
ative of all marine animals are those 
most closely related to us—the whales 
and porpoises. For obvious practical 
reasons, no one has yet done much ex- 
perimenting with whales, but thanks to 
the success of establishments like Ma- 
rineland, Florida, in keeping and even 
rearing porpoises, we now have consid- 
erable information about these delight- 
ful creatures. Most of the research has 
been done on the bottlenose dolphin 
(Tursiops truncatus), which has a built-in 
sonar or echo-locating system antedat- 
ing by millions of years those recently 
developed by electronic engineers. 

When swimming, the porpoise emits 
an almost continuous series of whistles 
and clicks. The whistles, which last for 
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about half a second and swoop upward 
in pitch almost to the limit of human 
hearing, closely resemble the cheeps of 
a canary. The clicks are more like the 
tappings of a high-speed woodpecker, 
and contain frequencies far beyond the 
range of audibility (up to 200,000 cycles 
a second). These clicks and whistles set 
up patterns of sound in the water 
around the porpoise and from the re- 
turning echoes it is able to detect 
obstacles, locate fish and probably keep 
in touch with its companions. 

If these porpoise noises are recorded 
and played back at a reduced speed, 
then even the sluggish human ear can 
follow the sequence of events. Each 
click is drawn out into a booming 
reverberation as the echoes come rolling 
back. The porpoise must indeed have a 
wonderfully developed sense of time 
discrimination to navigate by such 
swiftly changing patterns of sound. In 
water, sound waves travel a mile a sec- 
ond, so that an echo comes back from 
an obstacle a yard away in little more 
than a thousandth of a second—yet 
porpoises can react to time intervals 
much shorter than this. 

These sound-ranging noises by no 
means mark the limits of the porpoise 
vocabulary. Some recent work at Ma- 
rineland, involving electrical stimula- 
tion of the animal’s brain, evoked a large 
repertory of “complex whistles, Bronx 
cheers and impolite noises.”” The scien- 
tist conducting the experiment even 
thought that the porpoise was mimick- 
ing his voice and copying the laughter 
of his wife, and has seriously suggested 
establishing some sort of vocal com- 
munication with it. If this idea surprises 
you, then remember that even a dog can 
understand a wide range of spoken 
commands, and porpoises are much 
smarter than dogs. 

At the moment we have barely begun 
to listen to the multitudinous voices of 
the sea. But before long we may be talk- 
ing back to the creatures of that strange 
and alien world, from which our grand- 
children must gather so much of their 
food. And what answer will we get, I 
wonder, from the things that are moan- 
ing two thousand fathoms down in the 
Pacific? ARTHUR C. CLARKE 
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What Should I Take? 


Stores featuring ‘BOTANY’ 500 clothing have the answer to the question of travel wardrobe. 


Whether you travel by train, car, boat or jet you need clothes that are 
correct and adaptable from climate to climate, morning to night. To answer 
the question of what to take, Daroff of Philadelphia has created the Travel- 
Tested Wardrobe. These suits, topcoats, slacks and sportscoats are all 
designed of spunky Dacron* Polyester Fibre and wool blends that pack 
well, wear well, travel light, and resist wrinkling. All feature the new 
“Mosaic” Compound Colors. 

Headquarters for the Travel-Tested Wardrobe is your ‘BOTANY’ 500 
tailored by Daroff dealer. He'll help you check the clothes you already 
have against what you need and also show you the special Dacron blend 
furnishings so right for travel. Take your time. Try on anything you want 


and don’t hesitate to ask questions. Just remember your guarantee of 
quality is the ‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored by Daroff label sewn in each garment. 
You'll also find it interesting and informative to read our free travel 
booklet “What To Take Where”. You can pick it up at your ‘BOTANY’ 500 
dealers or at any member office of the American Society of Travel 
Agents (ASTA). They can help you plan all the details of your 
trip. For extra copies of the booklet write: H. Daroff 
& Sons, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
The Travel-Tested Wardrobe: Suits—$55.00 up, 
Topcoats—$65.00 up, Sport Coats—$37.50 up, 
Slacks—$15.95 up. Prices slightly higher in the west. 


‘BOTAN Y’SOO° 


e 
eD>anihipnd ® FoR HYGIENIC FREBHNESS 


tailored by DAROFF 


#DU PONT TRADE MARK 
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wanted a Fiat Spider 
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Farina. Careful Italian craftsmanship in every detail. A the whole family to grandma’s for the weekend. It parks in 
humming 1221 cc. engine that delivers plenty of zip and spaces that don’t look big enough for a bike. Surprising gaso- 
remarkable economy. Roll-up windows, plenty of leg- line economy. Includes almost $3007 worth of accessories 


room, tuck-away soft top and optional hard top too, if gol them at no extra charge. And costs only $1198". 


you want it. Best of all, a price tag that lets you drive it SPIDER or 600, a FIAT will keep your family happy. Your 
instead of dream about it—only $2595". both budget, too. Try either one tomorrow. Better yet, try both. 


The FIAT 1200 SPIDER is all the car a man could want. The FIAT 600 is everyone’s ideal car, perfect for scooting | 
A tiger on the road. Stunning Italian styling by Pinin to the supermarket, dropping the kids off at school, or taking 


(...and saved a garagetul of money! ) 


tAccessories included at no extra charge: heater, defroster, whitewalls, windshield washers, electric 


For overseas delivery or rental, see your néarest Fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write to the Fiat Motor 
wipers, turn signals, undercoating, leatherette interiors, fold-down rear seats 


Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y 


A product of Turin, cradle of ITALIAN unity. Visit Turin and the Italian Centennial Exhibition, May 
through October, 1961 


“Suggested prices, port of entry, NewYork. Sales and service throughout U. S. and Canada. 18 Fiat models 
to choose from. Suggested prices start as low as $998 p.o.e. New York; slightly higher on West Coast 


Coast. 
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ANEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


The Best of Western 


A four-day motor jaunt, from Buffalo 


to the Finger Lakes, through a vigorously scenic region 


by Bill Ballantine 


@ Last spring my wife and I enjoyed 
a leisurely motor tour through four 
of Western New York’s vacation- 
lands: the Niagara frontier, the 
Genesee region, the Finger Lakes 
and the Southern Tier region. We 
meandered through enchantingly 
beautiful country, abundant in lakes 
and waterfalls, river valleys and 
gorges, in a region steeped in Indian 
lore and in religious fervor and suffra- 
gette strife that marked the Empire 
State’s burgeoning. We avoided 
turnpikes and expressways, choos- 
ing back roads whenever possible. 
Our speedometer finally rolled up 
647 miles; expenditures came to less 
than $35 a day, including accommo- 
dations, meals, admissions, enter- 
tainment and automobile expenses. 

Our shunpike tour began in Buf- 
falo, where grain elevators compete 
with skyscrapers. One elevator is 
topped by a thirty-six-foot replica 
of the Statue of Liberty, another by 
a seldom-used dirigible mooring 
mast resembling a huge lollipop. We 
breakfasted in the Café Rouge of 
the Hilton-Statler on Niagara 
Square: cantaloupe, orange juice, 
blueberry pancakes with Vermont 
maple syrup and bacon. The hotel, 
standing on the site of Pres. Millard 
Fillmore’s home, faces the marble 
obelisk which commemorates an- 
other President, William McKinley, 





assassinated in Buffalo in 1901 by 
an anarchist’s bullet. 

Leaving town, we crossed the 
Niagara River via toll bridge onto 
Grand Island, a countrified para- 
dise which affords riyer bathing, 
boating, picnicking, miles. of scenic 
shore-drives and fine bass fishing. 
Departing this resort area—bigger 
than Manhattan Island by 300 
acres—we returned to the mainland 
and soon encountered Niagara Falls. 

The most dazzling view of this 
honeymooners’ delight is from Goat 
Island (named for a lone goat sur- 
vivor of the 1779 blizzards). On this 
rocky chunk which separates the 
American Falls from its broader, 
more recessed Canadian cousin, the 
Horseshoe Falls, we learned that 
Niagara looks just like the picture 
post cards—only bigger. At the base 
of the American Falls we donned 
yellow oilskins and sou’westers and, 
looking like Grand Banks fisher- 
men, clambered over spray-soaked 
boardwalks of the Cave of the 
Winds (entrance from Goat Island; 
admissions, $2.50) for a rear view of 
the world’s mightiest splash. We 
became almost part of it when, 
aboard the Maid of the Mist (pas- 
sage for two, $2.30), we bobbed in 
for a close-up of the waters. 

Our final view was a gull’s-eye one 
of the whole shebang from the new 
270-foot elevator tower at Prospect 
Point (admissions, 50c). Afterward 






New York 


we visited the Niagara Falls Mu- 
seum, on the Canadian side. De- 
ceitfully we added our names to 
thousands scrawled in the hollowed 
trunk of the Honeymooners’ Tree, a 
California giant redwood twenty- 
five feet in diameter. Among hun- 
dreds of stuffed animals, dusty rep- 
tiles and mummified butterflies, was 
the battered rubber sphere inside 
which Jean Laussier successfully 
plunged over the Falls in 1928, and 
a steel barrel used for the same des- 
perate-journey in 1911 by Bobby 
Leach. 

We lunched at the Red Coach Inn, 
a Niagara Falls landmark for 
thirty-seven years. Our table, on the 
open-air terrace, overlooked the 
Rapids, whose savagery has im- 
pressed every Falls pilgrim but Os- 
car Wilde, who loathed them. My 
wife and I had the house sandwich 
specialties; prime rib of beef and 
New York-cut strip sirloin, served 
with tossed salad and coffee. For 
dessert We chose baked Indian pud- 
ding with vanilla ice cream. The 
tab: $5.55. 

After lunch we drove north to 
Whirlpool State Park for a look into 
the terrifying pothole whirlpool of 
the Niagara—1754 feet across and 
126 deep, A short distance upriver 
we probed Devil’s Hole, a cavernous 
gouge in the rock at water level, the 
legendary haunt of the Indians’ Evil 
Spirit. Turning east, we next visited 
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Among the fascinating sights 
of a Western New York motor tour: 
the Corning Glass Center, 

with the original but imperfect 

Mt. Palomar telescope disc—the largest 
piece of glass ever cast. 
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* BERTANI 
SOAVE 


(SOH-AH*VAY) 

About Soave, Gourmet Magazine 
says: “The wine is one of Italy’s 
best. A wine . .. that can be chilled 
or iced and that goes with almost 
any food.” One of many fine Bertani 
Wines. 

LIGHT, DRY WHITE WINE 

IMPORTED FROM ITALY 
©OMcKesson & Robbins, N.Y., 1961 





Vacation planning 
made easy! 











FREE... 


ichig 
VACATION 
FUN-PAK 


Beachcomber . . . explorer . . . legend- 
tracer . . . just plain fun-seeker. Here’s 
all you need to plan a marvelous 
Michigan holiday. Send for your free 
Fun-Pak today! 


See the New Mackinac Bridge. 
ritvnkne {|  . a 


informative 32- 
page color book- 








5-61 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 10, Mason Bidg., Lansing 26, Michigan 





















let, and special | 1.do! 1 do! | do want that FUN-PAK, 
accommodations Name 

brochure. 

YOURS FREE! | Address 

Drive Safely! | city & zone State 















ihe New York State Power Authority’s 
new $720,000,000 Niagara Project, the 
largest hydroelectricity producer in the 
Western world. Skirting the Tuscarora 
Indian Reservation, we came to Lewis- 
ton, a settlement of the Attawandaronk 
Indians in 1626 and, according to geol- 
ogists, the site of Niagara Falls 35,000 
years ago. From there we mosied up 
the scenic Niagara Gorge to Lake On- 


tario and old Fort Niagara (admission 
$2), a stronghold dating from 1679. 

Five of its buildings antedate our 
Revolution: the oldest was constructed 
in 1726. We relived some stirring days 
of American history among the moul- 
dering bastions and ramparts, the sub- 
terranean casemate galleries, the dun- 
geon, the fifty-three mounted cannon 
and medieval-type drawbridge. 


In late afternoon we headed east 


along Lake Ontario to Olcott, then 
turned south to Lockport, a city cut in 
twain by “Clinton’s Ditch,” the old 
nickname of the Erie Canal (after its 
most stubborn backer, DeWitt Clinton). 
That busy waterway of the early 1800's 
slumbers now; today a modern barge 
canal joins the Niagara and the Hud- 
son. Lockport, a main station, operates 








Flaming luau torches mark The Royal Hawaiian’s terrace at twilight with Waikiki's silver beach reaching a sandy arm up to Diamond Head. 


ALOKIA 


SAVE WITH SHERATON’S FAMILY PLAN — CHILDREN UNDER 14 FREE IN ROOM WITH ADULT. 


e- 





THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN, dazzling pink 
palace of the isle, towers above lush 
palm gardens, 18 acres magnificent. 
Rates, double, $21.50, $24.50, $27, $32. 





THE MOANA AND SURFRIDER face 
Waikiki just steps from the sea. Cocktail 
under the Banyan tree . . . moonlight 
dancing. Rates, double, $14, $17.50, $26. 


You'll also find Sheraton Hotels coast to coast in the U.S.A. and in Canada 


Welcome to Hawaii to a world of fun, sun, and five surf-side 
Sheraton Hotels on the beach at Waikiki. Guest rooms with 
paradise views, all the service you can use. Feast at luaus, 
master the hula, swim in 70° waves, even dare a surfboard 
dash to shore. Try them all — but first call your travel agent 
or nearest Sheraton Hotel for reservations. 


THE PRINCESS KAIULANI with the new 
Diamond Head Wing — a lanai to each 
room ...a fresh-water pool for cool dips. 
Rates, double, $14, $17.50, $19, $21. 


SHERATON HOTELS IN HAWAII 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services 
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huge locks that overcome a sixty-six. 
foot difference in water levels be. 
tween Lake Erie and the Genesee 
River to the east. Big Bridge, span- 
ning the canal at Cottage Street, is said 
to be the world’s widest—452 feet. 

En route to Rochester we passed 
through the town of Albion, the 
home of Christmas Park, which has 
an unusual training school for 
department-store Santas, who are 
taught to chortle “ho-ho-ho” and to 
promise nothing. For children there 
is an enchanted village with twenty- 
three toy shops and a herd of live 
reindeer. 

After checking in at the Treadway 
Inn (double $12.80) on East Avenue 
near the heart of town, we refueled 
in its Publick Room. We each had a 
half dozen cherrystones, then my 
wife chose the individual lobster pie 
served with fresh buttered beets. | 
selected the broiled marinated ten- 
derloin of beef tips served on a 
flaming dagger, Bombay style. With 
this display came a tossed green 
salad and buttered Brussels sprouts, 
We both ordered the pan-roasted 
potato and, for dessert, the deep- 
dish apple pie. With coffee: $10.15. 

Before we settled down for the 
night, | noted we had clocked 169 
miles our first day. 


Ravenous from the lake air, we 
had an unusually early and hearty 
breakfast at our motel. Then we 
drove to Highland Park to admire 
the profusion of lilacs abloom espe- 
cially for Rochester’s annual spring 
Lilac Festival. My wife then led me 
to the west side of the Genesee 
River, which bisects the city and 
graces the downtown section with 
three waterfalls. There I was per- 
suaded to visit a bulwark of female 
determination, Anthony House, at 
17 Madison Street (admission free), 
with its relics and mementos of 
Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt and other militant forces be- 
hind the 19th Amendment. 

Then we headed north to Eastman 
Kodak Park and toured part of this 
570-acre manufacturing city which 
yeariy turns out enough movie film 
to gird the globe thirty-two times, 
and enough photographic paper 
each week to pave a one-lane road 
from Lake Ontario to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Back on the east side we 
visited the birthplace of the genius 
who started the whole fantastic busi- 
ness by inventing, in 1889, the pho- 
tographic dry-plate. The Eastman 
family home, moved from Water- 
ville, New York, stands in the gar- 
den of the George Eastman House 
(900 East Avenue), a three-storied 
mansion of forty-nine rooms built in 
1906 and now a free museum of 
photography. 
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After picking up a picnic lunch at 
our motel, we set out for the lake- 
front, where we turned east twenty- 
five miles to Sodus Point in the 
cherry belt: a riot of blossoms in 
May, apple and peach trees abloom 
in early June. 

Atop the observation tower of the 
Genesee Brewery’s Malt House on 
Sodus Bay we ate our informal 
lunch and watched a sailing race in 
the choppy blue water below. Next 
we drove southwest to Newark, 
home of Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany, one of America’s largest grow- 
ers of roses. Eight million commer- 
cial cuttings are set out annually, as 
well as forty thousand display plants, 
including many patented varieties, 
such as Golden Masterpiece, as 
large as a small cabbage, and Amer- 
icana, a large Old-Glory-red hybrid. 

Nine miles west of Newark is 
Palmyra, birthplace of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints— 
the Mormon church. Its founder, 
Joseph Smith, then a teen-age farm 
boy, unearthed from Hill Cumorah, 
at the edge of town, a ring-bound 
book of thin gold plates, the sacred 
records of an expatriate Israelite 
tribe, the Lamanites. The words of 
wisdom became the basis of the 
Book of Mormon. On the hill crest, 
atop a thirty-foot granite shaft, 
stands a heroic bronze statue of the 
Angel Moroni, the resurrected being 
whom legend credits with the revela- 
tion of the burial place to Smith. 

We were now in the Finger Lakes 
country, an area approximately 
eighty miles east to west, fifty miles 
deep, and sprawling across eight 
counties. Of eleven large lakes in the 
region, the six biggest are generally 
acknowledged to be the Finger 
Lakes: Canandaigua (regional pro- 
nunciation, can-an-day-gwa); Keuka 
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(kew-ka); Seneca (sen-ek-ka); Cayuga 
(ky-you-gah); Owasco (Oh-wahs-ko); 
and Skaneateles (skinny-at-las)—God’s 
gift to the vaudeville comic. 

From the Great Lakes yachts cruise 
into Cayuga and Seneca, which is so 
deep (over 500 feet in spots) that it has 
frozen over only four times since the 
white man’s coming. Indians regarded 
the Finger Lakes country as a huge 


turtle and believed the lakes to be pools 
between ridges of the fabled creature’s 
back. Pious early white settlers believed 
the immense ice-age gouges were made 
by the hand of God, blessing this land. 

From Palmyra we drove south to 


Granger Homestead, designed by 
Thomas Jefferson for his Postmaster 
General, its interior woodwork aston- 
ishingly intricate. Then we examined 
the Finger Lakes’ latest wrinkie in 
shoreside accommodations, the Sunaqua 


Resort Apartments, a spacious two- 
storied hive of ultramodern living units 
in which vacationers get hotel service 
but do their own cooking. 


Canandaigua, where we peeked into 
the courtroom in which Susan B. 
Anthony was tried for the crime of 
voting. We also stopped at the Gideon 














You’ve been cruising over the broad blue Pacific 
for 2 hours. Tahiti is only 6 restful hours away. 
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From Canandaigua we traveled east, 
touching the northern tips of five lakes. 
We stopped in the town of Geneva, on 
Seneca Lake, for a walk along South 
Main Street, one of New York’s loveli- 
est, lined with venerable trees and 
stately residences overlooking the water. 

Four miles east is the Scythe Tree, a 
Balm of Gilead poplar. Projecting from 
its trunk is the rusted blade of a scythe 


hung on a limb by a farm lad, Jimmy 
Johnson, when he went c ff to the Civil 
War. We passed through Waterloo, 
where Memorial Day was first observed 
on May 5, 1866, and Seneca Falls, 
home of Amelia Jenks Bloomer, who 
introduced the uniform of the 19th 
Century suffragettes. 

We skirted the apex of Cayuga Lake 
and passed through Auburn, largest of 





Where do you suppose 
Vermont. mountains get their names? 


“Robert Frost Moyntain” is easy. It’s named for a most unusual man, a good 
neighbor of ours here in Vermont. % “Camel’s Hump” is duck soup, too. Just 
take a look at it, and try to imagine any other name that fits as well. (The 
French did; wouldn’t you know? They named it “Le Lion Couchant’.) But 
how do you explain Mt. Terrible, Mt. Horrid and Delectable Mountain? We 
say, don’t try. Come and look, hike, climb, photograph, inhale, ride chair-lifts to 
their summits ...and just accept our mountains’ offbeat names as you would any 
new friends. Fall in love with life on the slant ...in Vermont. ¥f Meanwhile, back 
in the valleys, you'll find summer theatres; 400 lakes to sail, swim, skin-dive 
or sink a line in;: art shows and music festivals; 122 covered bridges to get 
acquainted with; good “home-was-never-like-this” loafing and a warm welcome 
everywhere you go. '¢ Bring your family to Vermont this summer. It’s the only 
state east of the Mississippi that was ever an independent republic. You'll like 
its differentness ...and you're only a few hours from it. ¥ 
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pelier 39, Vt»(In New York City: Vermont Information Center, 1268 Avenue of the Americas, COlumbus 5-1450.) 
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Finger Lakes communities, at the 
head of Owasco Lake. Among its 
gracious post-Colonial homes is his- 
toric Seward Mansion, the former 
residence of William Seward, Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, who per- 
suaded Congress to purchase our 
forty-ninth state. 

We timed our arrival in Skanea- 
teles to enjoy an early dinner at The 
Krebs, a celebrated home-restaurant 
since 1899. Usually all tables are 
taken by 6 P.M., and latecomers 
crowd the old-fangled front parlor 
and upstairs sitting rooms. Eating at 
The Krebs is a serious affair. There 
are no printed menus; mounds of 
food make the rounds of the tables 
and diners help themselves. 

We had cocktails at the small up- 
stairs bar before tackling thick soup, 
crab-meat cocktail, broiled chicken, 
roast meat (often steak or ham with 
sherry-maple glaze) served with 
mushroom or another appropriate 
sauce, and cold lobster with Hol- 
landaise sauce. There were whipped 
potatoes and fresh Italian broccoli. 
Tart or sweet salad is a menu staple. 
We were hard put to find room for 
dessert as the gastronomic marathon 
ended with coffee plus brownies or 
layer cake, or both if we desired. 

After paying the bill ($14.50), we 
staggered out and drove on to 


Ithaca, forty-eight miles south, where 
we spent the night at the College. 
town Motel ($11 double) overlook. 
ing the city on College Avenue high 
above Cayuga’s waters. Through 
bleary eyes I saw that our second 
day’s travel totaled 172 miles. 


Next morning the Cornell clock 
tower chimes awakened us with the 
tinkly tune affectionately known to 
students as the Jennie McGraw Rag, 
named after the donor of the bells, 
Obtaining a key at Day Hall, the ad- 
ministration building, we climbed 
the 173-foot Romanesque stone 
campanile for a grand panoramic 
view of town and campus. On the 
second floor of Sibley Hall is Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse’s original telegraph 
instrument. (Ezra Cornell, the 
founder of the university, made his 
fortune from the telegraph indus- 
try.) Our appetites sharpened, we 
descended to the College Spa in 
downtown Ithaca for a breakfast of 
bacon and griddlecakes adrool with 
Finger Lakes’ honey, followed by 
wild strawberries and yogurt. 

A freeone-hourstudent-conducted 
tour of the Cornell campus was 
available, but we preferred to snoop 
about on our own. We visited the 
unusual Statler School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration ; the non-sectarian Sage 
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COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI... Cognac Polignac 
offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste—a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac. After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 
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Chapel, erected in 1875; and the 
Laboratory of Ornithology in Sap- 
sucker Woods. In the Library of 
Natural Sounds we heard bird songs 
from a collection of 4000 recordings 
of some 600 species. 

We left Ithaca after a stroll by its 
waterfalls and canyons, the locales 
of such silent-movie cliff-hangers as 
The Perils of Pauline. Driving north 
along Cayuga’s west shore we 
stopped off at Taughannock Falls, 
the highest drop east of the Rockies 
(215 feet, forty-eight higher than 
Niagara). Leaving by way of Tru- 
mansburg, we aimed south for Wat- 
kins Glen at the southern end of 
Seneca Lake. This peaceful village, 
once called Salubria, is known to 
auto-racing fans for its international 
sports-car Grand Prix, oldest U.S. 
road race, a thriller-diller which 
draws upward of 100,000 enthusi- 
asts each September. Non-hot-rod- 
ders are attracted to its scenic 
gorge, named for an early settler, 
Dr. Samuel Watkins. Visitors usu- 
ally take a taxi to the top of the nar- 
row craggy canyon (two and a half 
miles long; elevation 600 feet), then 
descend on foot. We decided to 
climb the 784 stone steps of the main 
trail and return by the less-traveled 
Indian trail. 

After that ambitious round we re- 
paired to the Glen Motor Court, 
overlooking the lake, for a beer-and- 
sandwich lunch, following which we 
took Captain Palmer’s hour-long 
boat ride ($3), a ten-mile shoreline 
cruise famous for over fifty years. 
We saw the area’s many salt wells 
and the Painted Rocks of the pali- 
sades (primitive delineations by In- 
dians of a Seneca shore battle), but 
we weren’t lucky enough to hear the 
Iroquois’ “deathdrums,” deep boom- 
ing sounds caused by natural gas 
escaping from lake-bed rifts. 

Seneca Lake and nearby Catha- 
rine Creek (pronounced cath-a-reen) 
are famous fishing holes, alive with 
black bass, perch, pickerel and rain- 
bow trout. Rainbow lakers range 
from fifteen to twenty-seven pounds. 

Two miles southeast of Watkins 
Glen, Chequaga Falls drops 156 feet 
almost into the main street of Mon- 
tour Falls, named for Catharine 
Montour, a Canadian maiden who 
became a matriarch of the Senecas. 
Three miles north of Watkins Glen is 
Yorker’s Yankee Village, an early 
19th Century village restoration of 
twenty-two buildings, including a 
1797 tavern, a manor house of 1833 
and country stores of the 1850's. 
There are a carrousel of the period 
and an extensive old-toy collection, 
including a delightful miniature mo- 
bile circus. 

For dinner and our overnight 
Stay we drove to Seneca Lodge, a 


cabin colony (double $11) situated in 
the cool hills above town. Arrows im- 
bedded in the back bar of the Main 
Lodge were twanged there by exuber- 
ant local bowmen of this field-archery 
center. 

Our predinner cocktails reflected 
Watkins Glen’s disregard of conform- 
ity. My wife chanced an Arleneri, a 
whisky daiquiri; 1 gambled on the 


East-West, an old-fashioned made with 
Irish whisky. Jumbo shrimp cocktails 
were followed by broiled Seneca lake 
trout, my wife’s choice, and for me 
roast prime ribs of Angus beef, from 
the Lodge’s own Aberdeen Angus herds. 
Our wines were a half bottle of Wid- 
mer’s Canandaigua Lake brand Niag- 
ara white wine from nearby Naples and 
Taylor’s Hammondsport dry red wine. 


Both entrées were accompanied by 
garden-fresh Seneca salad, garnished 
with dried-and-ground celery and 
Brussels sprouts, baked potato Red 
Jacket (named for a famed Iroquois 
chieftain), tender spring asparagus 
Queen Catharine and coffee. We de- 
clined dessert. 

After dinner, over a bottle of Great + 
Western New York State champagne 
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mination. We’d taken it easy today— 
only eighty-one miles. 


(dinner plus champagne, $18.55), we 
lingered in the great hall to watch the 
square dancing, then, by fire and can- 
dlelight, listened to a poetry reading 
(Benét, Sandburg, Frost and Whitman) 
by “Squire” Arthur Richards, the local 
literary grand sachem, who strongly re- 
sembles Buffalo Bill. 

Before turning in we drove down to 
the Glen to see its dramatic night illu- 


We slept like contented papooses 
and awakened to the clop-clop of West- 
ern saddle horses hitting woodland 
trails. I was cajoled by my wife to 
include broiled calves’ liver in our 
breakfast of poached eggs and ba- 
nanas smothered in wheat germ. 
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in the world — 
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After breakfast we headed south, 
soon arriving at Elmira. On the 
campus of Elmira College we visited 
Mark Twain’s octagonal study, a 
replica of a Mississippi river boat 
wheelhouse. Twain’s bride was an 
Elmira belle, and the great writer 
spent many summers at his sister-in- 
law’s nearby Quarry Farm. Seven 
miles west of town is Harris Hill, 
over whose high plateau—a field of 
150 acres—blow strong air currents 
wonderfully suited for gliding and 
soaring. It is the scene of the annual 
National Glider Competitions. 

Through a beautiful valley of the 
Chemung River, amid rolling hills 
blue in morning haze, we bowled on 
sixteen miles to Corning, right proud 
of its ultramodern Museum of 
Glass (we were among 10,000 vis- 
itors that day). In the twilight of the 
Museum foyer, glowing like an enor- 
mous harvest moon, is thé largest 
piece of glass ever cast, the first 
pouring of the gigantic mirror for 
the Mt. Palomar, California, Ob- 
servatory telescope—a disc almost 
seventeen feet in diameter, two feet 
thick and weighing 42,000 pounds. 
The molten mass took eight months 
to cool. 

The exhibits, covering 3500 years 
of glassmaking, range from a 
tiny Egyptian oil jar, dating from 


1500 B.c., toa contemporary glass 
fish fashioned from broken bottles. 
My wife especially admired the col- 
lection of 3000 flowers, on loan from 
the Harvard Botanical Museum, so 
faithfully reproduced in glass that 
they seemed freshly picked. 
Reluctantly we left this fascinat- 
ing place and drove to Hammonds. 
port, which played an important 
role in American aviation. Here 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and 
Glenn Curtiss designed their flying- 
machine, Drome No. 1, affection- 
ately dubbed Red Wing, which in 
1908 flew briefly off the ice of Keuka 
Lake before it crashed. Hammonds. 
port is the hub of America’s cham- 
pagne center. In the area are three 
wineries: Gold Seal, Taylor and 
Great Western; a fourth, Widmer’s, 
is a few miles north of Naples, 
Having time to visit only one winery, 
we chose Gold Seal, six miles north 
of town on the wrist of Keuka Lake. 
The grape-growing experiments of 
Gold Seal’s head of research, Dr, 
Konstantin Frank, have excited vini- 
culturists everywhere. By grafting 
better-tasting European varieties 
onto the hardiest of North Amer- 
ican rootstock, Doctor Frank has 
made it possible for them to thrive 
in this country despite root louse, 
fungus dfseases and extreme cold. 
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De Kuyper makes the world's best creme de menthe 
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Choose one of these 3- to 8-day cruises | 
on the ST. LAWRENCE and SAGUBNAY 
RIVERS, with frequent departures from | 
Montreal starting early June. 


op slag ros ye . . 3 nights, 

2 days, incl. meals an 

berth. $75 vP | 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES . . . 6 days. | 

Steamer your hotel $14950 up | 
| 


throughout. 


The following all-expense, personally | 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, | 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest hotels. | 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY. _ <5 days with | 


stay at Chateau Frontenac. Also from 


B Sowa Scary 142° CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY . . . 7 days— = 


P.O. Box 100, Montreal, Canada 


3 | 
days at Hotel Tadoussac. 1 


m day at Chateau Frontenac. $177 vp | 


ARISTO CRUISES |. . 8 days incl. Ritz- 


sad 
; anoir Ri i | . ;O*DETROIT*NEW YORK @ 
Carlton, Manoir Richelieu, $19950 up BOSTON:CHICAGO:DE 


U.S. Tax extra | 
Ask about escorted trips from New York | 


& Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 





Highlights include Montreal, 
Quebec City, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac...the awe-inspiring 
Capes and Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
... through country rich in 
beauty and historic lore! Enjoy 
dancing, games, relaxation 

and delicious food aboard 
famous steamers. 


Write for illustrated booklets from 
Travel Agents 07 





or offices in following cities: 










PHILADELPHIA * TORONTO, ONT. is 
QUEBEC, P.Q. : 
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We toured the old stone cel- 
lar vaults—many dating from 
the Civil War—where two mil- 
lion bottles of champagne lay 
‘n storage, and saw the gigan- 
tic casks of oak, cypress and 
redwood used for fermenta- 
tion. On the winery’s public 
terrace we enjoyed a restful 
champagne interlude during 
which we met Charles Four- 
nier, Gold Seal’s president, 
who learned his trade in the an- 
cient caves of Rheims. Then we 
continued north along Keuka 
Lake, stopping for lunch at 
the Chateau Dugas (dew-gass), 
where we dined on vichyssoise, 
turkey with hot sausage dress- 
ing (for my wife) and Keuka 
turkey salad Orientale, with an 
exotic dressing that included 
oy sauce, curry and slivered 
oasted almonds (for me). With 
the turkey we had noodle tarts 
Dugas, French apple pie and a 
bottle of New York State vin 
rosé, Keuka Rose Gold Seal 
(total, $9.70). 

At Penn Yan (named for its 
Pennsylvania and Yankee set- 
tlers), on the finger tip of 
Keuka Lake, we went west to 
Middlesex, then turned south- 
west to Dansville. There we 
headed northwest toward the 
pleasant Genesee valley whose 
undulating hills are woven with 
lovely meadows, orchards and 
grainfields. Each fall it wel- 
comes the Genesee Valley 
Hunt, one of America’s oldest, 
whose riders proudly wear the 
blue-and-buff of their Colonial 
forebears. 

At Mount Morris we entered 
Letchworth State Park and 
drove southwest through this 
seventeen-mile-long woodland 
tract given to the state by a 
Buffalo philanthropist, William 
Pryor Letchworth. Through it 
the waters of the Genesee have 
cut a spectacular serpentine 
gorge, 600 feet deep. 

We also madea_ pilgrim- 
age to the bronze statue of 
Mary Jemison, an Irish cailin 
kidnaped at fifteen and raised 
by Seneca Indians. 

In the council longhouse 
nearby, which she built her- 
self, burned the last council 
fire (1872) of the Five Indian 
Nations (Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca), 
a confederacy that was first 
among all Indians in political 
Organization, statecraft and 
military prowess. 

In the Glen Iris Inn, the old 
homestead of Mr. Letchworth, 
we had a sumptuous dinner 


beginning with iced apricot nectar for 
my wife, jumbo shrimp cocktail for me. 
Following this my wife had the baked 
ham Glen Iris with pineapple sauce. I 
selected the charcoal-roasted leg of baby 
lamb with herbs, cooked to a perfect pink 
tenderness. We both had the whipped 


potatoes, tiny whole boiled onions and 
carrots Vichy. To top off our meal there 
was Glen Iris pie supreme and cinnamon 
parfait. Our bill: $9. 

Leaving the park at Portageville, we 
headed for Buffalo, the end of our shun- 
pike tour. Behind us were four relaxing 


days of simpie country pleasures, a wel- 
come change from the razzle-dazzle of 
city life. Nature had provided all the en- 
tertainment we needed. We both felt so 
contented that we decided to save for 
another day the view of Niagara Falls 
under the colored floodlights. THE END 
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Gracious surroundings and flawless service make the s.s. 
United States a truly fabulous ship. She has twenty-six public 
rooms. Acres of deck space. A swimming pool and gym. 

s.s. United States world’s fastest ship, arrives in Europe 
on the 5th day. All air-conditioned. First class $417 up, 
Cabin $265 up, Tourist $222 up. 
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passengers with extra leisure hours at sea. First class $372 up, 
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Rates are lower in Thrift Season, with a 10% round-trip reduction on all rates. 












Miss Julia F. Bayer, Bethesda, Maryland, is served tea from a traveling deck 


cart. Mr. Macy, ship’s officer, points out school of porpoises. Stewards Link 
and Dalesio are from the veteran service staff of 800 aboard the ship. 
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In the Forward Observation Lounge: Mr. and Mrs. Trafford Klots, Cockeys- 
ville, Md.; he is the well-known portrait painter; and Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. 
Irwin, Birmingham, Mich. Mr. Irwin is an executive with Ford International. 





Mr. & Mrs. Thomas J. Smith dance to Meyer Davis SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
music. Mr. Smith is President of Thomas J. Smith Engi- 
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neering & Construction Company, Diisseldorf, Germany. i 
He has made over 25 crossings on United States Lines ships. YT i ¢ » a e ioe) Li 1é y oe 
Owner-Operators of the s.s. United States, the s.s. America and a fleet of 53 
fast cargo vessels to Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, and Australia 
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Why 
Men 
Climb 


Mountains 





by Wilfrid Noyce 


What goads them to scale the world’s highest peaks? 


An experienced climber’s firsthand account 


e | am sitting in the little Gamba 
hut on Mont Blanc, the highest 
mountain of Western Europe. Storm 
has driven us down from the Peu- 
terey Ridge. Now there is nothing 
for it but to return to Courmayeur 
and wait on the weather, which 
looks as though it will take some 
days to mend. And, as I wait, be- 
tween glum inspections of the town’s 
various barometers, I ask myself: 
why do I climb? 

It goes back a long way. Awe and 
admiration of mountains are almost 
as old as the human race. Did not 
the Jews imagine Moses upon Mount 
Sinai, the Greeks place their gods 
upon Olympus? And though in the 
18th Century, in Europe at any rate, 
mountains were disliked by many 
(Doctor Johnson described them as 
a “uniformity of barrenness’’), yet 
in the 19th, under the guidance of 
prophets like Wordsworth and John 
Ruskin, they once more came to be 
regarded as beautiful and awesome, 
and as fit places for worship and the 
practice of art, for travel and rec- 
reation. 

“That is all very well,” the critics 
said, “but why pollute the sanctuary 
by trying to climb them?” In other 
words, why waste your time sitting 
in wet huts and bivouacs, when your 
family would much prefer you to be 
with them at home. 


I have returned to Chamonix now, 
and am sitting in a little café looking 
out at the rain, and at the main 
square with its statue of Horace 
Benedict de Saussure. He stands 
there, looking up toward the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, now covered in 
thick black cloud, his eyes directed 
by the pointing finger of a guide. 
Why did this young Genevese scien- 
tist come to Chamonix in 1760, and 
offer a reward to the first man who 
should stand upon that summit? 

De Saussure’s reason, of course, 
was scientific. He wanted to know 
what the air, the snow, the temper- 
atures and so on were like up there, 
and whether the human body could 
stand such altitudes. When, in 1787, 
he made his own ascent—it was the 


third successful climb of Mont 
Blanc—he spent four hours on the 
top with thermometer, hygrometer 
and the rest, despite acute bodily 
discomfort, in order to leave a de- 
tailed record. And | think that all of 
us, even now, have this detached 
scientific interest in what it is like 
“up there,” in how our bodies will 
behave at a height or in the intri- 
cacies of rock—even though the 
scientific has been discarded as a 
principal reason for making ascents. 

It was during the 19th Century 
that all such pretexts were shed, and 
the idea of mountaineering for its 
own sake evolved, hesitantly, along 
with all those complex sentiments 
that are keeping me here, in the rain, 
when I might be romping with my 
children beside the blue sea of 
Cornwall. 

I think that two strands went into 
the make-up of the pioneers. First 
was the love of mountains. Seeing 
these great and beautiful shapes be- 
fore them, they wanted to reach the 
top, to explore, to find in them still 
more hidden qualities than they 
could see simply by looking from 
below. Having climbed them first 
by the easiest way they then wanted 
to examine every facet, to see them 
from every angle, as you would want 
to know fully anyone or anything 
truly loved. 

In the Himalaya this latter stage 
has not yet been reached; the easiest 
way is still enough. In Britain, on 
the other hand, the cycle has come 
so far that there are innumerable 
routes up mountains from which 
there is a simple walk down, so that 
as you struggle up some vertical crack 
or wall you may look up and hear a 
tourist shouting: “I say, didn’t you 
know there was an easy way round 
here?” 

But the point about this strand is 
that it is the beauty of the mountain 
for its own sake that holds you in 
its spell: rock ridge and snow crest, 
the sweep of heather and grass. Ever 
since, as a small boy, I first fell in 
love with the outline of the North 
Welsh hills, I have enjoyed every 
side of mountains, seeing them in 
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different lights, feeling their rock under 
my fingers and the breath of their winds 
against my face. 

The second strand is more personal 
and concerns our own achievements. 
To reach most summits required no 
very high degree of technique. But 
when the summits had been reached, 
and when the ridges and faces came to 
be explored too, men found that a 


higher and higher level of skill was 
necessary to overcome the obstacles of 
rock step and steeply angled ice slope. 
Gradually they became interested in the 
skill for its own sake, developing it 
slowly and bringing it at last to the per- 
fection we see, for example, in a guide 
like Gaston Rébuffat. 

Perfectly poised, hands low, Rébuffat 
moves up a rock face on tiny holds; he 


is always in balance, always looking 
ahead, calm and assured. Then you try 
it yourself, find that it’s not so easy as 
it looks, and are absorbed by a longing 
to master the skill. 

The second reason why I climb, 
therefore, is that I enjoy physical 
effort and directed skill. I enjoy the 
sensations of raising my body confi- 
dently from ledge to ledge, of swinging 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


Do you know why the Seagram Martini is so incredibly dry? 


It may surprise you to know that the 
key to martini dryness is the gin. 
That’s why Seagram makes gin its 
exclusive extra dry way. Every drop 
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stored away to remove usual gin 
sweetness. The gin turns extra dry 
and takes on a light golden patina. 
Happy result: a gin so tangy, totally 


dry that devoted Seagram martini 
lovers would rather go without than 
use anything else. That’s loyalty! 


SEAGRAM’S EXTRA-DRY GIN 
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my ax rhythmically to form a st 

and of balancing myself carefully, as 
I place my foot on the step I haye 
fashioned. In this strand mountain. 
eering is a sport like other sports, 
and gives all the rewards of well. 
being and of nicely timed, ¢o. 
ordinated effort—in Co-operation 
with my companions on the rope. 

For here is another reason I climb, 
I like doing things that demand col. 
laboration to a degree unknown in 
many sports. Climbing with one or 
two others, you are no longer a 
single person, you are a “party,” or, 
when there are a number of climb. 
ers, an “expedition.” You move 
as one, feel as one; sometimes 
your very life depends on your 
thinking as one. I like the sensation 
that the rope joining me to my 
friend is more than a physical bond; 
it is the reason two small human be- 
ings are able to overcome the huge- 
ness of the confronting mountain, 
and to climb together one degree 
nearer the stars. It was not by | 
chance that Dante chose a guide, | 
the poet Virgil, to assist him up the 
Mount of Purgatory to Heaven. 

I have a friend, Alf Bridge, who 
used to climb for years with Colin 
Kirkus, one of Britain’s most bril- 
liant rock climbers between the 
wars. During World War II Colin 
was a sergeant in the Bomber Com- 
mand. One night in 1944, Alf sud- 
denly awoke at 2 A.M. and told his | 
wife that he was going for a walk on 
the nearby Sheffield moors. He 
could not explain why he should 
want to walk at that unusual hour, 
but when he returned, at about 7 
A.M., he sent a telegram to Colin’s 
parents: “Is Colin all right?” The 
reply came back: “Colin reported 
missing over Hamburg.” 

The comradeship by which two 
men can be almost physically linked, 
even when the rope no longer joins 
them, is something worth living for. 

I have felt this same comrade- 
ship, in exactly the same way, on 
the bigger climbs of the Himalaya, 
and particularly on Mount Everest 
in 1953. We felt that we were a 
team, and the important thing was 
not “who” got to the top but that 
“we” got to the top. I remember 
especially the afternoon of Ma) 
twenty-ninth. At 12:50 I was plod- 
ding for the second time across the 
Geneva Spur (26,200 feet), toward 
the South Col, and I was going very 
slowly because I had no oxygen. | 
was carrying forty-five pounds, and 
would take just three steps, then I 
would pause. Three steps and 4 
pause. For the moment life held no 
more than that. But I still remember 
the excitement of my Sherpa’s Cry, 
as he pointed toward the diamon¢- 
shaped tip of the south summit, two 
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ors. He feet from the top and directly 
should below it. It was snowing, and 
al hour, those last feet were a wall of 
about 7 blue ice, polished smooth. We 
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” The climbed together often before. 
eported Ithardly needed a spoken word 
to know that we must go down; 
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ing for. Why do I climb? Well, if you 
mrade- want yet another reason, I am 
ay, on an escapist. Civilized man is 
alaya, getting farther and farther 
Everest away from the world of real 
were a things, of trees and grass and 
ng was rocks. He takes his meals out 
ut that of a tin, a reel of celluloid 
rember brings him his amusement. But 
f Ma) at the same time it becomes in- 
s plod: creasingly necessary for him to 
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then | 
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ember 
s cry, 
nond- 
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have an escape hole by which 
he can flee back to something 
primitive within him which, 
against all reason, he still finds 
necessary to his well-being. 
The two greatest and most 
natural escape holes are moun- 
tains and the sea. 

It is interesting that those 
who work on the land or the 
sea usually do not need these 
escape holes. The city man, on 


the other hand, from time to time has 





In the mountains, then, I can feel free 





against natural difficulty. This is not 





guides, fell to his death from an easy 
ridge? When Louis Lachenal of Anna- 
purna disappeared into a crevasse on 
Mont Blanc, which, with the Matter- 
horn, is the biggest consumer of victims 
in the Alps? When Tom Bourdillon, the 
first man to reach 28,700 feet, was killed 
on a 9000-foot peak in Switzerland? 
When even our little Welsh Snowdon of 


The mountain is not conquered, and 
pray Heaven it never will be. But in 
measuring himself against it a man 
strips off the surface husks and stands 
there, rougher perhaps and yet more 
real than ever he was in business clothes. 
And if that goes for you, it goes no less 
for the friend beside you. If you would 
really know a person, there is no better 
device than to climb with him on the 


same rope, to be overtaken by night 
together on the same tiny cold ledge 
with no food. Then you will know bet- 
ter whether he is your friend than if you 
have spent twenty summers playing 
golf together, or if he is “always such 
good company”’ at cocktail parties. 
This overlay of civilization, of 
course, peels off even more notice- 
ably in the Himalaya, where lack of 


3560 feet each year claims its toll? 
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SOLUTIONS: the new ANSCOMARK M with « Automatic “Match-Needle” Exposure 
Control + full lens interchangeability - and more than 30 other fine-camera features 





AT YOUR DEALER NOW FOR LESS THAN %135...WITH TEN FREE ROLLS OF ANSCOCHROME® 
COLOR FILM, AND $10 CERTIFICATE TOWARD THE PURCHASE OF ANY ACCESSORY LENS! 


ANSCOMARK M brings you the price- 
less advantage of fingertip lens 
interchangeability. The camera comes 
equipped with a hairline-sharp f/2.8 
“normal” lens for standard shooting 
(or f/1.9 at slightly higher cost). At 
a touch, you can interchange the 
telephoto lens to bring distant sub- 
jects up close for richer detail. Or, 
mount the wide-angle lens for shoot- 
ing groups in tight places, or to add 
breadth to your scenics. 


Each lens couples instantly and au- 
tomatically to the unique ANSCO- 
MARK M “Match-Needle” Automatic 
Exposure Control. Preview the scene 


in the bright field finder, choose the 
right lens for the picture you want, 
line up the needles and shoot. You'll 
get perfect results ... every time... 
in sparkiing, lifelike color, or crisp 
black and white. 





Special offer, for a limited time only 
Purchase your ANSCOMARK M® 
Camera; dealer will give you ten cou- 
pons, each good for one 20-exposure 
roll of ANSCOCHROME wide-latitude 
color film. That's ten rolls in all: an 
average full year’s supply of film, 
free of extra cost. 


PLUS, a certificate worth $10.00 


toward the purchase of the 100mm 
telephoto or the 35mm wide-angle 
accessory lens. 

Trade up to the new ANSCOMARK M 
now. It’s available at better photo 
counters everywhere but stocks are 
limited and this offer cannot be ex- 
tended. If, for any reason, your dealer 
cannot supply you, have him place 
a special order for you...or write, 
Ansco, Dept. AP, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ansco 
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oxygen and close quarters bring out 
sharply the differentness of the 
human types. In a high camp your 
friend of sea level may turn into a 
positive ogre. Everything, from his 
snore to the way he licks his spoon, 
may so infuriate you that you desire 
nothing in the world so keenly as to 
see him fall irretrievably into the 
deepest crevasse. If you can go on 
enjoying the same person’s moun- 
tain company, in any part of the 
world, for more than ten years, then 
he is your friend indeed, and in a 
way more satisfying than any other 
that I know. 


But is even all this, you may ask, 
worth it? Is it worth sitting in a 
Chamonix café, in the rain, while 
your wife and children are waiting 
far away for you to join them? And 
suppose you don’t come back? Ac- 
cidents happen to the very best, 
And if you, too, disappear, how 
grave is your responsibility to your 
widow and your children? Is moun- 
tain beauty why you climb? You 
have admitted that you can get this, 
in a sort of way, from below. Or do 
you climb to develop skill? Aren’t 
some climbers really gymnasts, and 
couldn’t they get just as much en- 
joyment out of tennis, or acrobatics? 
Remember that sometimes you 
spend whole days on a cliff and 
never reach a summit at all. And as 
for escape, just work a month on 
the land if you want to get cured 
of that one. 

The only way I can answer is to 
go back to first principles, to the 
principle of adventure. Everything 
done that is worth doing is in a 
sense an “adventure”; it is the 
human spirit pushing out into un- 
known regions, usually for no other 
purpose than to prove itself, to 
voyage where it has never voyaged 
before. Without this sense of ad- 
venture we humans would be like 
cows. We must travel to the ends of 
the earth, to the poles, to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and, yes, to the 
world’s highest point, just “because 
it’s there,” as George Leigh-Mallory 
answered when someone asked why 
he tried to climb Everest. Mallory 
also has said, “If you cannot see 
that what we get from this adven- 
ture is pure, sheer joy—then it is no 
use my trying to explain... .” 

I have said that adventure is usu- 
ally a collective effort; we share and 
we enjoy the controlled risk and the 
discomfort. But the man who has 
never climbed alone misses some- 
thing too. To lie by yourself on a 
high grassy ridge, cradled in the 
hills, with only the stars for com- 
pany; to scramble up some rock 
buttress and be greeted by the 

Continued on Page 32 
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Wherever you go..-.g80 first by Long Distance 


Yowll be sure of happy landings all along the way. 
And folks will be expecting you when you drop in. 


Calling ahead is a good idea—don'’t you agree? 
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determine, for instance, to do nothing 
that is not well below his normal stand- 
ard. He may experience frustration, he 
may have moments of fear (I have been 
lured too often onto difficult solo climbs), 
but, in compensation, there will be times 
when the secret of the Universe will seem 


the crags and ridges; and that feeling is 
very worth the having. 

Much that has been said of the dangers 
of climbing alone is true. But is it not 
true also of many other of the best ad- 
ventures of life? Besides, precautions 
can be taken. The lone climber should 


Continued from Page 30 

infinite prospect of evening beyond ; these 
are experiences we share with no one. 
There is nothing that will come between 
you and the mountain. There is no com- 
panion to obtrude his presence, however 
welcome. You feel that you are part of 









































































This magic switch turns any movie into slow motion 
(Only Bolex has it) 


on this projector even saves you film! You shoot inanimates 


Want to prolong pleasant moments captured on film? Like 
in fewer frames, then slow motion them for longer viewing. 


baby’s first step, birds in flight, Billy’s “olympic” dive? 


You have to see this projector to appreciate 
it fully. It runs so quietly it won’t interfere 
with sound added by a Bolex Sonorizer. 

Its new, cooler lamp gives brightness and 
color definition corner-to-corner. Surprisingly, 
Bolex’s 18-5 is only $149.50, with fast f/1.3 
15mm wide-angle lens, 400’ reel, and zipper 
case. See a demonstration at the Bolex dealer 
in your area. Write Dept. BH-5 for his 
name, address and free literature. 


Then this Bolex 18-5 Projector was made 
for you: turn its switch and you change 
any 18 fps scene to an amazing 

“living still” that moves at § fps. 

There’s no flicker at all thanks to the 
projector’s new automatic variable shutter! 


Want to re-run your “living stills”? Flip the 


switch to reverse—and start again. Or leave it 
in reverse for comic effects. The switch 
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almost within his grasp—if he 
can only hang on for a few 
seconds more. But no. He has 
to think about getting down; or 
the wind gets chilly and he 
must pull on a sweater. The 
spell is broken. But it is a spell 
that he will never forget. Nor 
will he forget the beauty of 
that clouded sunset scene, and 
of the green valleys beyond, 

The mention of beauty brings 
me to perhaps the deepest rea- 
son why I climb. Most of us, 
whether or not we are religious 
in the conventional sense, feel 
that some hidden power must 
be “behind it all.” In our 
everyday lives we have little 
opportunity to perceive this, 
But when we are among moun- 
tains we are somehow closer 
to that unfathomable Being. 

I do not mean for a moment 
that I started climbing for 
religious reasons, or that this 
enters the heads of many who 
climb. Most young men and 
women go to the hills because 
they are an obvious play- 
ground. Many never go be- 
yond that stage but those who 
keep on will be rewarded with 
a new and especially happy 
mountain experience. All the 
wide ways of glacier and valley 
and snow summit will stil 
speak to them, but with gentler, 
more understanding accents. 

At forty I no longer feel in- 
clined to do the extreme rock 
climbs. On the other hand my 
stamina on a big mountain is 
better than when I was twenty. 
The gnat of ambition—not to 
climb better than your fellows 
but to do better than you your- 
self have done before—is still 
there, pricking me to do what 
I can, while I can. That is all 
right, provided I realize that in 
a few years physical incapacity 
must temper my ambition. 
Then I shall still climb, and if 
the reasons I have given are 
sound, I shall enjoy climbing 
as much or even more than 
now. 

Even as I begin this para- 
graph the storm is cleared. 
The great white dome towers 
in weak sunlight above the 
Vale of Chamonix. To the 
left, the gaunt Aiguilles in their 
armor of new snow seem to 
frown their challenge upon 
me. I must hurry and get 
provisions . . . rucksack... 


up to a hut. For in a day,or 
two we may be able to see 
once again whether we¢ can- 
not climb the Peuterey Ridge 
of Mont Blanc. 


THE END 
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& 1. Biscayne 2-Door Sedan 


te 


3. Brookwood 9-Passenger Station Wagon 


Nothing likes to pack up and go like a Chevy 


(and the packing’s almost as easy as the going!) 


1. Biscayne 2-Door Sedan. Here’s where you 
get big-car comfort at small-car prices! 

2. Impala Sport Sedan. Choose from five 
Impalas, the most elegant Chevies of all! 

3. Brookwood Station Wagon. This versatile 
wagon is the lowest priced 9-passenger 
model in Chevy’s field. 


What we mean, Chevy’s a traveler. More than qualifies in every department, from 
its soft easy-chair comfort and roominess to its superbly quiet Jet-smooth ride. 
As for gear and luggage space—just take a peek inside Chevy’s deep-well trunk 
(you load it from bumper level!) or into the cave-size cargo area of a Chevy wagon 
(where there’s even a concealed compartment for stowing valuables! ). Before you 
even begin thinking about taking a trip, better talk to your Chevy dealer. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


61 CHEVROLET 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & 


CAMP DIRECTORY 





Boys’ Camps 


Girls’ Camps 





MANLIUS “rcrtors” 
FOR BOYS 
Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 


preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity ,and 








College preparatory for boys 


from U.S. and abroad. Indi- 
Laurel vidual guidance. Small classes, 
Crest Honors courses: Math, Science, 


Languages. Select faculty. Beau- 
tiful campus, pool, sports. 
Grades 9-12, PG. Also Sum- 
mer, Catalog. 


Academy 














intramural teams in all sports. New gy 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 


RUSSELL G. GRENON, Ph. D., Director 
186 Stearns St. Box H Bristol, Conn. 




















NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 








Chauncy Hall School, Boston 


ULVER 8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 





emy 
living. health and dining facilities. 





iM 
— Ra ES Il land and water sports. NAVAL 
— rhe Naval weotaing, oot ling, 
optional tutoring. — ANSHI 


or otbcett eh CAMP "tboys at 44). 3s Tndiam and, Ne Na- 


ture letic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each » rato 
61 LAKE SHORE LANE CULVER, INDIANA 








Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Michigan. Girls 7-18. 4 

leadership. Riding in fee. iling, water skiin ae 
choice of land, water sports. Music, crafts, trips. Est. 1934. 
Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. .M. a Eder, 
Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cinci 4, Ohio 


Camp Watervliet—Girls 7-17 

300 acres on private lake. Thorough ridi ction; 

horse show. Sports; swimming, calling, cone aa 

searing, neure study. Arts, crafts, music, dramatics 
T. & Ranch pgms. Skilled counselors, 4, 8 wie 

27th yr. Catalog. Dr. & Mrs. H. H. Tatter, Watervliet, Mich 











Howe Military Camp 





Specialized pr oeperption for M.I. t. and other engineering 
schools. Ind al attention through unique 

system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters. Start Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. Catalog. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by b 
mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and He 
accreditation. R.O.T.C. ,» Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. 

Band scholarships. Grades 5-12 and P.G. Catalog. 


69 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ps 
Where boys become self-confident men, © 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 








Each na a Class 

i os cceeehul 1 colle ae 
iems-——su u oa iege ad 

ueation. Our 
tests Seas tees ses of - 
ties and we td devise individual- 
ized arterem to overcome difficul- 

ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) tration end the 6c 


4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration an lence of 
study. Faculty 4: Enroliment 38 ; 55 years’ experience. 

Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORB ACADEMY risscanevie, nw. » 


t 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
on y; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
hool in Fla. Re mag FL guidance for college and_career. 
Sports, boats, bands, Summer camp and school. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 














Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades 8-12. Outstanding record .of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 225, Bordentown, New Jersey 





Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs, Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., x 
Philip Lincoin Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


ALLEY FORGE 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At Nation's Shrine’ Valley Forge, 

shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 

fully accredited, Petispehed La ng Acad. ond 

Small tt academic standard 

rep. School, rades 9 9 a *e Jr. Cait All eporte. 
Arty., Cav., fe. Senior Pe. ROTC, 
ie. Box T, Wayne, 











The Miller School of Albemarle 
Military. poe 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
, iron & wood working, auto mec nie machine shop 
& electricity. Endowed. Inclusive sete Se ports. Near 
Charlottesville. 8 year. Also Camp Wane Catalog. 
Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. H, Miller School P. O., Va. 


BOLLES 





* OF FLORIDA 
*& Full accredited. Sound basic _aca- 
Grades 7-12. 


* demic preparation. 
Conference-type classrooms. Varsity 
* and intramural sports for all. Year- 
¥*® round golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor 

swimming pool. jp or naval 
% training. Illustrated catalog. 


* Registrar, Box 5037D 
* Jacksonville 7 Florida 





4 college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 





ner _attention. feading Clinic. 
TC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
ak All sports, including crew. 


Summer Camp. 77th year. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 751, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


Episcopal-related college prep, military school. Lake shore 
ae. | Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 





Board mter. Expert guidance toward proper college 
choice. ROTC, All sports. New gym. Catalogs. 


75 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 

pegpesntery, business. Dee Achievement Rating gives 

indi individual goal. Jr. Jr. school: Sr ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
. Est. 1884, Summer Camp. Catalog. 

Serres B. Bouton, ~ ve 851 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Thomas Jefferson School 
Why not the best for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90% Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
aduates. Hard work. No a, Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
‘ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 27, Missouri 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


‘* Builders of Men.” Outstanding for college prep. Stresses 
fundamentals; how-to-study. Fully aeeredites) Career 
Guidance; small classes; free tutoring; all sports; band; 
riding. Moderate rate. Grades 7-12. Catalog: 

Colonel Glen H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 














Augusta Military Academy 
“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 


si raduates in leading colleges. All sports ool, 
sym acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate “st 30e 300. 
mealog. Gen. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 





Georgia Military Academy 

For quality education. Successful preparation for best col- 

leges, Service Academies. Fully accredited. Grades 6-12. 

Small classes. Sports. ROTC highest rating. 25 acres near 

Atlanta. Mod. fee. Est. 1900. Summer school. Catalog. 
Comdr. Brewster, Pres., Box 119-H, College Park, Ga. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
a. — Catalog write Supt. 
YS, RO’ Va. 
Basic COURSE R T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up-, 

per School (grades 9-12) has increased honor 

*" roll 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 

accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 mod- 

ern —— 2 completely equipped gyms, 

¥* 2 indoor Is. Excellent health record. 

Junior School ool (grades 5-8) has separate 

» BEE . Housemothers. 63rd 

year. For E SUBJECT PLAN booklet 
and catalog write: 

Dr. J.C. Wicker, Box 15, Fork Union, Va. 
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Founded 1860 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
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Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 
Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails aad Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 


The Beard School 

Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Study 

skills emphasized. Sports. Wide activity program. Trips 

to New York theaters, museums, opera. New spacious 

classroom building. 565 Berkeley Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress. 





Newport School 

For Girls—On the Sea. Prepares for leading colleges. 
Superior staff. Classes of 4 to 10. Study skills stressed. 
Grades 8 through 12. Enrollment limited. All sports. 
Equipment unsurpassed. Catalog. 


P.O. Box 471-H, Newport, Rhode Island 


Academy of Saint Elizabeth 


Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports and Social Program. 400 acre campus. 
Guidance for college and careers from expert faculty ad- 
visors. Illustrated catalogue. 

Sisters of Charity, Convent, N.J. Jefferson 9-1600 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

84th yr. Accredited. 190 students—all boarding. Outstand- 
ing college prep. record. Music, Art emphasized. College 
town advantages. Natl. enrollment. Riding, etiing. swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School. Newport, R.I. Catalogs. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





Saint Margaret's School 

An Episcopal New England school for girle, grades 9-12 

emphasizing prepgration for nes colleges. Careful a 

vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 42-acre cam 

Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1 65. 
Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 





Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 

9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter ,team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool.109th yr.Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 45, Tyrone, Pa. 





Lausanne School for Girls 

aes Preparatory. Established 1926. Boarding grades 
. Summer European study. Nationally known Current 

Adeiduhneterers. Accelerated reading program. Art, ballet, 

sports. New buildings. 35th yr. Catalogue: w, 4, Coppedge, 


Headmaster, P. O. Box 3407, M his 17, T 








Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, social and physical Esining 

for gracious, successful living. College preparation 

High. Fine Arts including Ceramics. Small classes. Riding 

nner. hockey, etc, 91st Yr. Under direction “al 
Sisters of st. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Bartram in Florida 


Country day and boarding school for girls. Grades 7-12. 
College preparation of highest standards. Fully accredited. 
Graduates in leading colleges. Music, art, drama, tennis. 
Pool, ocean swimming. Trips. Dances. Outings. Booklet. 


Olga D. Pratt, 2264 B Rd., ksonville 7, Florida 








of oqastruative fun fe uniors (8-14) on lake. 
J fuly 2 to Aug. 1 Cc ern id fa- 

cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All on boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, ptm Ind. 








Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! Boys 7-17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail- 
ing and Canadian canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today! 
Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, lil. 





. 

Bear River Camp for Boys 

Exciting 5000-acre western wilderness camp in northern 

Utah. Boys 10-18 thrill to life in primitive area. Learn 
hip, hor hip, riflery, archery, survival 

techniques, etc. Unique experience. Catalog. Charles H. 


Mitchener, Box 26, Foothill Station, Salt Lake City 8, Utah 








Fairwood 

Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. 4 age groups. Land, water 

sper. Riding, sailing, water skiing, skin and scuba diving. 
afts, trips. Special features for older boys. Sister camp, 

Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy’s age. MM, H. Eder, 


Director-Owner, 5699 Bel: t Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fifty-third 
season. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program — water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 
Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 





Idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 

7ist yr. Lake Yaga gai et N.H. Boys—3 div. 8 wks. 
$525, 4 wks. $325. No extras. Kiding, sailing, canoe, mt. 
trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, water skiing, music, 
tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Teela-Wooket for Girls. Bklt. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 





Camp Half Moon 

Great Barrington, Mass. Boys 6—-16.5 age groups. Finest fa- 
cilities. Expert counselors, coaching. All water, field sports; 
canoe eet id idine. Special care younger boys. Tutoring. 
Nurses. 120 miles. 39th year. Catalog. 


Dr. & Mrs. Y o Storey, 370 Orienta Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 





A summer of recreation in heart of Amer- 

ica’s National Shrine. Ranger Camp (12-14). 

Pioneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff as- 

sures excellent instruction. Training in leadership and 
courtesy. Optional tutoring and dev yiTe y read- 
ing. Aquacade! Separate Band Camp (13-18) under 
renowned musical director ual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Ban Pa. 











Farragut Naval Camps, Toms River, N.J. 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 inclusive 
in 2 age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship, 42 land and water 
activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. 
Approved summer school program available. Catalog 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 43rd Yr. 825 acres. 
Seog riding, complete course in nereemane ¢ included in 
fee. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader for 
each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 





Indian Beach Camp, Northport, Mich. 
For fun-loving girls 7-17. A character-building camp on 
beautiful Grand Traverse Bay. Counselor-camper rai 

1-4. All land and water sports. Sailing, water skiing. Riding 
daily, overnight trips—all included in fee. 4 & & wks, 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 


ceensya |. 


For Girls 6—17. 43rd season. Riding for every girl every 
day—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimmi 
canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra. 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10 
Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (Vt.) 3- 7849 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams P 


Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 


Holiday Hill in Vermont 

Craftsbury Common. 75 girls 7-17. Conpenial, cabin livi 
Stowe area. Daily riding, care of camp owned stable. Saif, 
ing, water skiing, tennis, arts, dance, mt. trips. C.1.T. pro- 
gram. Catalog. Dirs., Josephine Willard— 
Dorothea Loewel, 55H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 
In Green Mts. of Tireeene. A glorious summer of riding 
fun! 3 age groups. Beginners’, show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Tutoring. Trips. Dra- 
matics. $400- -$550. Outfit rented. Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Interlaken 

1000 acres surrounding Lake Coniston in Dartmouth- 

Lake Sunapee Region, N.H. Girls 6-18. Superior riding 

tennis, swimming, water skiing, sailing, canoeing trips. 

Dancing, music, art. 39th season. Mr. & Mrs. B. F. Dudley, 
* 


41 Hollow Tree Ridge Road, Darien 3, Conn. 


Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 

white sandy beach. Sailin, » Swimming, Water Seting Ra 

ing. All land sports. Crai ts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, 

Trips. Tutoring. Remedial reading. 55th yr. Booklet 
Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 414 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 




















‘Echo Camp 


Camp fun in on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding, 
tennis, sailing, water skiing and trips. Excellent food & 
supervision. Lodges with private baths. Fee $475. Booklet. 


Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


Pine Tree Camp, Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Sun, fun and happiness since 1911. Girls 5 to 17—3 ag 
groups. Flexible program under mature leadership. Indivik 
ual development. Field, water sports. Tennis pro. Trips, 
Arts, crafts, dramatics, music. Outstanding riding—horse 
shows. Mrs. Charles R. Fox, 510 Darby-Paoli Rd., Paoli, Pa. 


Camp Strawderman 

In Shenandoah Valley. Girls 6-18. On beautiful farm in 

foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 

dramatics, nature lore, dancing, tutoring, music. Experi- 

enced leaders. Cabins. '8 weeks. For booklet address: 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Box H, Woodstock, Virginia 


ry 
Camp Richwood 

Concentrated horsemanship program. Pleasure and show 
riding. Horse Shows. Four 2-wk. sessions June 18-Aug. 11, 
Family camp after Aug. 11. Pool, archery, tennis, music, 
dancing, crafts, trips, pioneering, tutoring. Small enroll- 


ment. Miss Helen McGreevy, Camp Richwood, Milton 2, Ky. 
Coed Camp 


Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Starts June 5. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 
ing. Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. For catalog write Mr, G.E 


Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Camp, Box 6230, Tucson, Arizon 
Travel Cam Pp 


























DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade Lake—canoeing 
on French Broad River. Golf on Country 
Club course. Basketball taught by outstand- 
ing college coach. Accredited secondary sum- 
mer school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. O. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvani 
e nd ‘, 





Western Caravan & Ranch 

Complete, a fag coed teen-age cross-country campint. 
moeenne ranch. Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone, Glacier 
Park, Rainier, San Francisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon, etc. 8 wks. 15th yr. Booklet. Mp, & Mrs. 


T. H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
Summer Schools 
Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, R. I. Girls 12-18. Summer School on ocean-front 
estates. Vacation & study. Secondary school subjects. 
Reading skills. Music, art, drama, typing. Swimming, 
riding, tennis. Delightful social life. Cc atalogue. 

George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-JJ, Northampton, Mass. 











Woodcratt Camp 


WOODCRAFT CAMP 


8 WEEKS OF FUN FOR BOYS 9% to 14 


Exciting, educational camping on beautiful Lake Maxin- # 
kuckee. Indian and Nature lore, handicraft, campcraft. 
Swimming, canoeing, river trips. Tennis, baseball; other 
sports. 1300 wooded acres. Excellent food. Founded in 
1912. Regular Culver Military Academy faculty. Just 
enough military to teach neatness, promptness, cour- 
tesy. Optional tutoring. Nationwide enrollment. Catalog. 
560 LAKE SHORE LANE, CULVER, INDIANA 





ees 





Music Camp 





Amherst Music Center 
6 wks. music study on U. of Mass. ee. June 25-Aug. 6. 
Coed, grades 7-12. Pvt. instruction by noted musicians 
in voice, all instruments. Academic music. Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses. Sports. Inclusive fee $325. Brochure. 

Dr. Clement Schuler, College Hall, Amherst, Mass. 
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Crestwood Hills now vorx 


A PROVEN PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND ACADEMIC STUDIES DESIGNED 
TO DEVELOP YOUR CHILD'S ABILITIES. 
ACCREDITED COL. PREP. ALL SPORTS. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE FEE. COED. 14-18. 

Dr. William Smith, 53 Link Lane, Hicksville, New York 














Corolla Academy 

Summer School. June 25-August 12. Boys, grades 7-12. 
Accredited courses in all subjects. Developmental and re- 
medial reading. Faculty from outstanding private schools. 
3000 acres; ocean frontage. Land and water sports. Cata- 
log. Hatcher C. Williams, Director, Box H, Corolla, N. c. 


San Rafael Military Academy 

Two Programs—Boys 10-14 School- Pla program plus 
week at Yosemite Nat'l Park. High School Students— 
Academic remedial or ay on program on campus. 
Both 6 weeks, June 25—Aug. 5 (Non-Military). W rite: Sum- 
mer Program, S.R.M i San Rafael! California 
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. MH. Eder, Coed. Grades 9-12. College preparatory. Music, art, 
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Finish dinner... 


BENEDICTINE 





BRANDY 


There is only one proper blending of Benedictine’s exquisite 
flavor with cognac’s superb dryness. It is achieved in 
Benedictine’s own bottled B & B, made at Fecamp, France. 
The result is perfection ...always uniform, always delicious! 


Let this seal be your guide to quality * JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 


READING 
PVE 

LIKED 

by Clifton Fadiman 


PARODIES: AN ANTHOLOGY 
FROM CHAUCER TO BEERBOHM— 
AND AFTER. Compiled, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Dwight Mac- 
donald. (Random House, N.Y., $7.50.) 


@ What a paradise of parody is our 
world! New York’s Fifty-seventh Street 
offers its rich parody of painting and 
sculpture. The Beats parody poetry. 
The political witch doctors of Cuba and 
the Congo produce better parodies of 
political thought and action than you 
will find in Gulliver or Penguin Island. 
Herr Wernher V-2 von Braun and the 
lunatic moon-shooters on both sides of 
the Atlantic provide an obscene parody 
of science. And we have just enjoyed 
eight years of masterly presidential 
parody of the English language. 

With such brilliant real-life models 
available, it is small wonder that ours 
has become what succeeding ages may 
well look back on as parody’s classical 


age. The signs were there as early as 
1922. For Ulysses, one of the indis- 
putably great novels of the century, is 
also one vast and triumphant parody, a 
work of art without a style of its own, 
Ulysses contains not only dozens of 
literary parodies of the traditional 
kind—Mr. Macdonald includes a gen- 
erous sampling—but it anticipates our 
own pan-parodic day with its parodies 
of speech and speeches, thoughts and 
dreams. That other monument of the 
period, The Waste Land, is similarly 
rich in parody. The most sensitive 
spirits of the time, it would seem, felt 
in their bones the basically parodiable 
nature of the half century ahead of 
them. For parody feeds on excess and 
irrationality, and these are clearly 
among the hallmarks of our time. 
Starting with Chaucer, Mr. Mac- 
donald works his way straight to today. 
His cullings from the 18th and 19th 
Centuries are delightful. His selections 
from the incomparable Beerbohm (in- 
cluding some unfamiliar pieces) are be- 
yond praise. But the fact is that the last 
forty years are the ones that count. In 
France they have produced a Proust 
and a Raymond Queneau. Great Brit- 
ain can boast a Joyce, a Cyril Connolly 
and a Kenneth Tynan. Our own coun- 
try has seen a whole constellation of 
first-class parodists: Robert Benchley, 
Edmund Wilson, Gilbert Highet, 
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Wolcott Gibbs, Peter DeVries, E. B. 
White, W. B. Scott (discovered by Mr. 
Macdonald, and a genius), Hemingway, 
Perelmar., Lardner and James Thurber, 
the last for some reason not included in 
Mr. Macdonald’s roundup. 

Traditionally parody is literary, Beer- 
bohm’s A Christmas Garland repre- 
senting the peak of achievement. Though 
not always, it was usually addressed to 
insiders who were presumed to be fa- 
miliar with the style of the original. It 
was a conservative art, esthetically 
rather than socially critical. Its special 
charm lay in its flattering appeal to the 
connoisseur-reader’s ego. It presumed 
an ability to spot the parodist’s nota- 
tions of the excesses qualifying the 
genius of the original. In a way it was 
an acid test of readership: if you could 
react properly to every comic point 
made by Beerbohm in his parody of 
Henry James, you could flatter your- 
self that you knew your James, perhaps 
better than James knew his James. 

In our time, however, parody has be- 
come generalized and democratized. 
You will find plenty of rough-and- 
ready parody in the Mad magazines 
read by high-school students, for ex- 
ample. In its unconscious form it is 
found everywhere: for example, in 
virtually all advertising and in much 
provincial newspaper journalism. In its 
conscious form it has become less and 


less restricted to the world of books and 
authors: cartoons, television, popular 
humor are drenched in parody. 

Its area has enlarged: Wolcott Gibbs’ 
famous profile of Mr. Henry Luce took 
off not only a style but a whole way of 
looking at the world. Similarly the won- 
derful synthetic after-dinner speech Co- 
operation—An Opportunity and a Chal- 
lenge (by William H. Whyte, Jr.—and 
one wonders how the almost infallible 
Mr. Macdonald missed it) is a first-rate 
parody of businessman’s gobbledy- 
gook, but also a parody of his whole 
mental universe. Our very vernacular is 
sensitive to the possibilities of parody. 
Lest we be judged humorless or un- 
aware, we dare not say, “Let’s see what 
people think of it.”” We say, “Let’s run 
it up the flagpole” and give the idiot 
phrase a proper parodic Madison Av- 
enue intonation, so as to make clear 
that we know that under our every step 
in this our mid-20th Century life there 
quakes a bog of nonreason. 

Of the 18th Century, sparsely rep- 
resented in his anthology, Mr. Mac- 
donald says it “seems to have been too 
self-confident to feel the need for 
parody.” A shrewd judgment; and per- 
haps it is correspondingly true that 
both the contemporary need for parody 
and our supremacy in the field flow 
from anxiety and anxiety’s brother, 


self-consciousness. THE END 
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Enjoy America’s 

loveliest seacoast resort 
set in surroundings filled 
with reminders of an 
exciting three-century-old 
past. Seventy-five continuous 
miles of beauty, history 
and fun beckon you to 
Mississippi's glamorous 
Gulf Coast. 
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Jackson, Mississippi 
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SPECIAL EVENTS ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI GULF COAST 
BILOXI SHRIMP FESTIVAL & BLESSING 

OF THE FLEET—June 3-4, Biloxi 
ANNUAL REGATTA— 

July 2-8, Gulfport 

DEEP SEA FISHING RODEO— 
July 2-4, Gulfport 
ANNUAL REGATTA—July 4, Biloxi 
GULF STATES OPEN SKEET CHAM- 
PIONSHIP— August 18-20, Biloxi 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 


Chilean 


Cowboy 
Manta 


by Bette Finley Krainin 






@ In Chile the cowboys have set a style. The huasos are rightly proud 
of their traditional outfit of silver spurs, black leather leggings, boldly 
patterned mantle and big sombrero; they wear it as much for dancing 
and feasting as for actually rounding up cattle. Their bosses, the 
owners of the great ranches, copy these clothes, and the bosses’ 
daughters wear them even in the city. The Auasos don’t seem to 
mind. The outfit means, “We belong to the order of the horse. We 
are part of the land of Chile.” 

The really decorative part of the costume is the manta, the short 
poncho that reaches to the waist. I brought one of these back from 
Chile to enjoy in the United States, and recommend it to you. The 
authentic version is made of llama wool (although lighter materials 
are often substituted now), and is woven in stripes of stark true reds, 
greens, blues, or black or white. Its square cut leaves the wearer com- 
pletely free—for roping cattle or dancing the passionate Chilean 
cueca. Your dances may be less strenuous, and your roundups 
limited to bad little bandits, but you will still appreciate this freedom 
of movement. If you are tired of slacks and blouses, the addition 
of a manta will revolutionize that combination, with no sacrifice 
of comfort. Or you can key a whole evening ensemble to your smart 
Chilean cape. 

I bought my manta for five dollars in a Santiago market where 
there was a selection running to many times that figure. It is black 
grosgrain with white stripes, and I wear it with white slacks, though it 
could be equally effective with a slim black skirt. You can work out a 
combination of colors that become you, remembering that the 
huasos stick to primaries. As the sefioritas have found, the fabric you 
choose will largely determine your manta’s uses—from soft wool for 
morning warmth to gleaming silk for night allure. 





As Bette Finley Krainin travels the world with her photographer husband, 
Ewing, she studies the styles she encounters ; that is natural, since she used to be 
a fashion model. In coming months she will describe other finds for HOLIDA Y's 
Foreign Bazaar. If you don’t have a visit to Chile planned, the manta is sim- 
ple to make. For sewing instructions send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to HOLIDAY Information Service, Independence Sq., Philadelphia 5; Ta 
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The slide projector with ears! This brand-new Airequipt Superba Sonic 
cuts the cord that has bound the remote control to the slide projector. 
It’s equipped with electronic “ears” that hear the commands of a unique 
4-way wireless remote control. Now you can run your slide show from 
virtually anywhere in the room—not just at the end of a cord. Just press a 
button on the simple remote control, and you can change slides forward 
and reverse, and even focus. You can’t see it, feel it, or hear it work, but 
the remarkable new Superba Sonic obeys instantly. Ask your dealer to 
let you try “the slide projector with ears.”..The Airequipt Superba Sonic 


Under $220* 





*FOUR OTHER AIREQUIPT SUPERBA PROJECTORS TO CHOOSE FROM. PRICES START AT LESS THAN $60. 








Surrounded by beauty like this, you’ll sail serenely to Europe . . . aboard the elegant Rotterdam, the gracious Nieuw Amsterdam, 
the sparkling Statendam, or any Holland-America Line ship. Each is a superb gallery of fine art as befits the heritage of Van Eyck 
and Rembrandt, Hals and Vermeer, Rubens and Mondrian. Paintings, paneling, tapestries, sculpture, mosaics . . . every detail 


delights the eye, stimulates the mind. And in such a setting, the “‘hautest”’ of haute cuisine, the worldliest of old-world service. 


First Class or Tourist... it’s good to be on a well-run ship. 


CALLING AT IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND M@ IDEAL CONNECTIONS FOR GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, SWITZERLAND AND ALL EUROPE. @ SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 
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@ In this issue, articles are featured on 
two areas of the world so dramati- 
cally dissimilar that an hour’s serious 
contemplation of either will make the 
other seem as distant as the moon: 
they are, first, those calmly ordered 
countries of northwest Europe often 
collectively referred to as Scandinavia ; 
and, second, the vast, baffling region 
in Africa which has for its life blood 
one of the mightiest of rivers—the 
Congo. Wishing to convey something 
of the feel, the thought, the beauty 
and variety of these places, we chose 
to invite, respectively, Hamilton Basso 
and Nadine Gordimer to visit them 
and set down their impressions. The 
result in each case is a work of high 
literary quality; but more has been 
achieved. 

Considered together, these articles 
demonstrate poignantly the present 
situation of mankind. On the one 
hand we have a group of peoples 
living and working in peace and 
plenty—sophisticated, healthy, con- 
trolling their own earthly destinies 
through a benignly cumbersome sys- 
tem called democracy; and on the 
other, in a land for the most part still 
primeval, we have a sprawled con- 
glomeration of tribes, factions and 
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A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


races, emerging with belligerence or 
gusto into nations, orshadow-haunted 
still in primitive ignorance, or caught 
between rival ideologies which for the 
most part they scarcely understand. 

This is part of the pattern of our 
life today: for we are all involved, 
whether we live in Brazzaville, or 
Brooklyn, or Le Touquet. Three cen- 
turies ago John Donne offered the 
sentiment that no man is an island, 
entire of itself. We lag behind our 
poets and our mystics: it has taken us 
all these years to realize the piercing 
truth behind his words; it is high time 
we assimilated also the extension of 
that truth—that no nation can be an 
island either, entire of itself. By the 
grace of God we are not only sentient 
beings, but rational: it should not be 
beyond us to see that at this time, 
more than ever since we first began to 
toy with civilization, we are inter- 
dependent or we are nothing; that no 
group among us, however well 
equipped with gold or bombs, can 
afford to claim superiority over any of 
the rest—or, worse still, to ignore 
them. 

Itis notenough—or even accurate— 
to say that men are equal. What is 
needed is. wonder and joy at our 





differences, and not suspicion; an 
understanding of ways that are re- 
mote, rather than fear or affurge to 
alter them; help offered freely where 
hunger for food or knowledge may 
exist—from all there is to spare, not 
from diplomacy; laughter. between 
nations, without malice and without 
sentimentality; the crossing of fron- 
tiers in family cars, and not in del- 
egations; an end of intrigue, but flot 
of curiosity; competition without 
greed; dispute without annihilation. 

It is the intention and hope of 
Ho ipay to take a part in extending 
the boundaries of men’s thoughts and 
aspirations, through the work of the 
most accomplished writers, illustra- 
tors and photographers we can find. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that in 
this issue we also treat not only of 
such subjects as the United Nations 
World Bank but also of dining in 
Italy, a game called baseball, the 
world of the fashion model, the city 
of Atlanta, and the culture of garden 
flowers: for we aim at the whole man, 
at his continuing delight and glory in 
the world, and at his desire to intensify 
those feelings and to share them. 

Let those be islands who still dare: 
the sea is rising. THE EpDIToRS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE THE SHAPE of Scandinavia suggests a 
terrier at work shredding some plaything: 
Norway forms the head and spine, Sweden 
the forefeet and body, Finland the hind- 
quarters, and sea-tattered Denmark the toy. 
More realistically, the seascape at left 
evokes a physical feature for which all four 
lands are famous; this one is on Fang, a 
Danish resort island off the coast of Jutland. 
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Part One: Denmark and Sweden 


by Hamilton Basso 


Velkémmen Ombord: Being on this ship, 
bound from New York to Oslo on a nine- 
day run, is like being at a Scandinavian- 
American social where just about every- 
body speaks the language but you. I didn’t 
bring enough reading material along, and 
since the ship’s library also leans heavily 
to the Scandinavian, in the original, I have 
spent the morning with the passenger list, 
taking a census. 

Ours was a May sailing, before the big 
push. Though we can feed and sleep 628 
persons, exclusive of crew, there are only 
518 of us aboard. Of these, 489 are of un- 
mistakably Scandinavian origin—Aalgaard, 
Bjornor, Christiansen, and so on. Fifty-one 
are Scandinavian nationals, some Danish, 
some Swedish, but mostly Norwegian. Ten 
come from Canada, and the remaining 
428 are citizens of the United States. 

A prosperous few have made the crossing 
several times. Most, however, are returning 
to their original homelands for the first 
time in twenty, thirty, even forty years. “Of 
course 1'm an American,” | heard it said. 
“But Norway? Twenty years old I was 
when 1 left Bergen. My old mother is still 
there, eighty-seven. Is it strange that I 
should feel for Norway, yes? For twenty- 
eight years we have been saving for this 
trip, me and my wife. We brought along 
our car, last year’s model, practically new, 
only 7300 miles. It cost money to bring the 
car, I bet you—all traveling costs money, 
just one night in a motel—and my wife 
said, ‘No, better that we should leave the 
car behind.’ But I wouldn’t give in. This 
one time I put down my foot. I wanted to 
take my old Norwegian mother for a ride 
in a big American car.” 

Speaking of Norwegian mothers, I sit 
across the table from one in the dining 
room. She comes from Oslo, and for the 
past five months has been visiting a daughter 
who lives in Jersey and is married to an 
American engineer. She began by speaking 
broken English, for which I was grateful, 
since I am limited to only a few words of the 
most rudimentary Norwegian, but now she 


chatters away in her own language, seem- 
ingly under the impression, because of my 
bold delivery in Norwegian of such com- 
plicated sentences as “Good morning” and 
“Thank you,” that I understand every word. 
This makes for an animated if one-sided 
conversation. It is only rarely that we come 
out even. “Godt, ja?” she will say, referring 
to some dish she has ordered, and when I 
reply, “Ja, godt,” as | feel | must, she beams 
as though I were Ibsen. 

We couldn’t have had more beautiful 
weather for our first three days, warm and 
bright and sunny. But late last night we ran 
into a series of squalls, and ever since then 
the North Atlantic has been more like her- 
self again—cold, gray and blustery, and 
rapidly kicking up. The ship as a ship has 
come alive. She creaks and pitches, riding 
head on into the storm, and ever so often, 
decks below, she gives a rumbling shudder 
as her propeller loses traction for a few 
turns. When I went out on deck a few 
minutes ago, just past midnight, the heavens 
opened—black rain on a black sea and black 
winds howling. Yet how comforting my 
cabin is, with a place for everything and 
everything in its place. One would not be- 
lieve that mere tidiness could lull one’s 
awareness of the disorder that rages out- 
side, but it does. Shipshapeness goes beyond 
efficiency. Some ancient ritual is involved, 
reaching back to magic. Only fools gibe 
at spit and polish. 


The storm is over and tonight the whole 
ship was en féte. Small nations value small 
triumphs, and just before dinner the wire- 
less brought good news—a sister ship of 
ours, for the third time in a row, has won 
the lifeboat race in the New York Narrows, 
gaining permanent possession of a silver 
trophy. The captain threw a party in the 
lounge, with dancing and champagne and 
many toasts, and we listened to a lady 
passenger from Sweden sing Italian songs 
in Swedish to the accompaniment of her 
own guitar. “Godt, ja ?”’ said the Norwegian 
lady who sits at my table, and when I 
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replied, ‘Ja, godt, but don’t you think a bit 
confusing, nei ?” she beamed doubly bright, 
so pleased was she by my increasing fluency 
in her native tongue. 

Corks popped and the toasts continued. 
Eventually I found myself at a small table 
with a bald, pink, heavy-set man whose 
sleek worldliness made me think of Sidney 
Greenstreet up to his neck in international 
crime. With him was a pretty, blond woman 
who was somewhere in her thirties, and 
who, if the plot was right, was bound to be 
his mistress. But the plot wasn’t right. The 
gentleman turned out to be involved in 
nothing more sinister than codfish, and his 
companion explained herself as a widow 
of three years’ standing who was returning 
to Norway after twelve months spent work- 
ing as a parlormaid on Long Island. 

“You know what that is, a parlormaid?” 
she asked me. “Maybe you yourself have 
a parlormaid for your wife, ja?” 

I said no, I didn’t, and that my wife 
must be more or less her own parlormaid— 
both upstairs and down, alas. My new 
friend gave what I interpreted as a com- 
passionate nod. “Ak,” she said. “With two 
parlormaids you yourself must live on Long 
Island, maybe a millionaire, ja?” and then, 
as the lady from Sweden began singing 
Edith Piaf songs in Swedish, very throaty 
and sad, I decided to see what was happen- 
ing in a less complicated environment, like 
bed. 


Today was our sixth day out. We have 
now reached the latitudes where the lu- 
minous summer nights of the North pre- 
vail—not the broad daylight of the Arctic 
Circle and the midnight sun, but a strange, 
eerie, unearthly light that is like the light 
that one imagines as flooding the inside of 
a pearl. De lyse Naetter, “the light nights,” 
the Danes call them, but there are nuances 
and subtleties to the phrase that escape 
translation—implications of joy and sorrow, 
of love found and love lost, of faraway 
longing and immediate desire, that perhaps 
only a Dane can understand, bringing to 
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Light Nights 


and 


Light Heads 


de lyse Naetter the whole content of his 
own experience. 

For myself, I am simply light-struck. How 
else to explain this exhilaration that has 
kept me up until half past four in the morn- 
ing? I get the impression, however, from the 
Danish writer Johannes V. Jensen, who was 
awarded a Nobel prize in 1944, and whose 
book of short stories, The Waving Rye, | 
have been reading in an English translation, 
that I have nothing to worry about. It would 
appear, from some of Mr. Jensen’s pages, 
that everybody gets light-struck at this time 
of year, and that I would have cause to 
worry only if I weren’t. Mr. Jensen writes at 
one point: 


The time when the rye is green coincides with 
the light nights, with the hidden call of the 
cuckoo; one can never tell if it comes from the 
bird itself, or is an echo, other summers, other 
cuckoos. The light nights have a message for 
us all... . Many a simple being of the weaker sex 
leaves the light nights with the beginnings of a 
little creature who will come into the world some 
time in January, and others who meant no harm 
at all were to blame for it. People who are made 
entirely of wood are at least shaken out of their 
habits. 


But I don’t want to go too far afield. It 
was de lyse Naetter we were talking about, 
and the strange, hard-to-explain exhilara- 
tion they produce. I have some Danish 
friends aboard—Emmerik Jensen, a young 
doctor who happens to be a son of Johannes 
V. Jensen; and Mr. and Mrs. Eldon, an 
equally young couple who live in one of the 
tropical countries and who are going home 
for a visit—and they, too, would seem to be 
a bit light-struck. 

“Oh, there are no two ways about it. 
All we Danes tend to be heliotropic,” 
Emmerik said cheerfully. “It has some- 
thing to do with our long, dreary win- 
ters. On the first bright day in spring, you 
can see all the stenographers and shopgirls 
in Copenhagen with their faces raised to the 
sun, sitting in the parks during the lunch 
hour. And in the summer, when the sun 
really is out, we feel it almost sinful to be 
indoors. But why don’t we go on deck? We 
don’t want to stay in here, do we?” 

Emmerik and I went on deck, where we 
found the Eldons standing by the rail. A few 
hours earlier we had made our first landfall, 
and we were now sailing the west coast of 
Norway, past the skerries and fiords. I know 
that nature writing is out—and a good 
thing too, I believe—but at that moment, 
when the clock on deck said half past 
midnight and the huge vault of the sky was 
filled with a pale, mysterious light that 
seemed to break beyond the sky itself, so 
remote and infinite as to leave the sea in 
darkest shadow and to sheathe the rocky 
shapes that glided past in a soft, velvety 
blackness—was this part of the natural 
order? was this real? or had we sailed be- 
yond the horizon to some never-never land 
where mortal man had never been before? 

A cold wind whipped the deck, straight 
from the polar regions, but none of us 
cared to leave. We bundled in blankets and 
watched. We would probably be watching 


yet if a sudden rain, driving like sleet, had 
not forced us in. But light-struck as I am, 
it might be well to knock it off. It has taken 
me over two hours to put this together, and 
now it is broad, bright day. I should be 
sleepy but I’m not. What I am is hungry. 
And one thing I know already. If life in 
Scandinavia during the time of de lyse Naet- 
ter is anything like the introduction I have 
had to it, I should have gone into training. 
Ah, the chimes of breakfast! Perhaps black 
coffee will help sober me up. 


Copenhagen: Advice to travelers—don’t 
ever, ever come to Copenhagen unless you 
have a solid booking in one of the hotels. 
I wasn’t that careful. When I arrived early 
this morning and checked in at what | 
thought was going to be my address, long 
before the city had waked up, it looked as 
though I might have to set up headquarters 
in one of the parks. The people on the 
night shift couldn’t have been more agree- 
able or sympathetic, but neither could they 
be very encouraging. An international con- 
vention of seedsmen and I had happened 
to coincide, most of the seedsmen had 
brought their wives along, and though there 
might be a spare room somewhere in Copen- 
hagen nobody was going to make any 
guarantees. 

It was too much of a problem to tackle 
at that discouraging hour. I disengaged 
myself from my luggage and fortified my- 
self with a second breakfast at one of Copen- 
hagen’s pleasantest landmarks—the side- 
walk terrace of a restaurant known as 
Frascati, which is to Copenhagen what the 
Café de la Paix is to Paris, and looks like 
its first cousin. At that early hour I had the 
terrace to myself. It faces the Raadhus 
Pladsen, or Town Hall Square, which is 
right in the center of downtown Copen- 
hagen and sprawls over the equivalent of 
two city blocks, bisected by one of the 
town’s main thoroughfares. 

Offhand | can’t think of any town square 
anywhere near as big, but the Raadhus is 
so immense, so towering, that it needs that 
much living space. Though the building 
dates only from 1905, it has north Italian 
Renaissance aspirations, done in brick. Four 
stories tall, it is surmounted by a high clock 
tower which in turn is topped off by a spire 
that contributes its bit to Copenhagen’s 
reputation as a city of spires. At first I 
thought the Raadhus reminded me of a 
cross between the Palazzo Vecchio in Flor- 
ence and the little brick building occupied 
by the Danbury News-Times in Danbury, 
Connecticut, but that wasn’t quite right 
somehow, and finally I decided that what I 
really had in mind was the old parish prison 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, overcome by 
delusions of grandeur. 

My drowsy session of free association 
didn’t last long. All of a sudden, as if a 
municipal alarm clock had gone off, thou- 
sands and thousands of Danes on thou- 
sands and thousands of bicycles began pour- 
ing into the square from every street that 
led to it, on their way to work. Copen- 
hageners must be among the most accom- 


plished cyclists in the world. I saw all kinds 
of dazzling feats performed, and innumera- 
ble displays of amazing dexterity. But what 
really won me over, and from which I now 
can date my conviction that the Danes are 
a highly civilized people, was that hardly 
any of the bicycles were power-driven. The 
morning tinkled rather than roared. I re- 
membered the fury of motorized France 
and the absolute inferno of combustion- 
engine Italy, and Denmark forged ahead, 
at least in terms of transportation. 

To say that the faces I saw going past 
did not look particularly “Scandinavian” 
and that dark hair was as much in evidence 
as blond, is merely to say that every Western 
nation has in its collective genes the ability 
to produce almost any Western type. And 
now, with only a day’s residence behind me, 
I am prepared to argue that the Danes are 
quite definitely a European people, though 
of a special kind, to be sure, and that Copen- 
hagen takes as much of its inspiration from 
the Mediterranean as from the North Sea. 

The European coloration is easy to under- 
stand. Though Denmark may be described 
as a small, flat country that consists of the 
peninsula of Jutland and a number of is- 
lands, of which the island of Zealand is the 
largest, it should be added that Jutland and 
Germany share a common frontier. Unlike 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark is a part of 
the continent of Europe. As such, it has 
been participating in the European expe- 
rience for centuries, far more intimately than 
its neighbors. There has been a constant 
give-and-take,acontinuingcross-fertilization. 

Harder to explain are Copenhagen’s Med- 
iterranean overtones. These are suggested 
not by its architecture or the quality of its 
light, its work habits or dress, but rather 
by the general demeanor of its people. | 
will readily admit that eight hours spent 
hunting a hotel room doesn’t make one an 
authority (except that you do get around), 
and I don’t want to go too fast too soon, 
but other than the Italians these are the 
most Italian people I have ever met. The 
thing is hard to explain, nor am I sure that 
I can. What I have in mind are the qualities 
of friendliness, volubility, leisureliness and 
extreme good humor. Since I was a home- 
less stranger, any number of persons in- 
terested themselves in my behalf. They had 
never seen me before. Not only did they go 
out of their way, they took me along with 
them. I wasn’t so much welcomed as 
adopted. 

A hotel was found for me on toward the 
middle of the afternoon. It is a small estab- 
lishment in one of Copenhagen’s less pre- 
possessing side streets. There is a sort of 
seediness about the whole neighborhood. | 
was told at the desk that I could stay for 
only two days. It was explained that a few 
busloads of tourists would be arriving, with 
reservations made long in advance, and 
then, when I expressed my dismay, both 
clerks and the telephone operator made me 
see the bright side of the picture—two days 
was a whole forty-eight hours away, per- 
haps something would turn up, and wasn’t 

Continued on Page 46 
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TRADITION and tidiness go hand in hand 
throughout Scandinavia. Above, a boy sits 
out a rainstorm under a neatly barbered lin- 
den ; the place is Davinde, Denmark, and the 
ring of stones is the generations-old site of 
town meetings. Right, Sweden’s Kalmar 
Castle survives with all its warlike doughti- 
ness intact; a museum nov, it looks back on 
the saga of two dozen sieges it repulsed. 
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Continued from Page 44 
the weather beautiful? This, too, I found 
a bit Italian. 

In any case, I am temporarily settled. I 
won’t claim that this is the handsomest 
hotel I’ve ever seen, and the extreme agree- 
ability of the staff hasn’t yet produced the 
cake of soap I asked for, but it’s everything 
I could ask of a hotel, except for how nar- 
row my room is. When I stretched out on 
the bed I had the feeling of being filed away. 
Upright, when I want to get from here to 
the shower, progress is best accomplished 
sideways, like a crab. I’m not sure that I 
am going to like living this intimately with 
myself, but we’re cozy, anyway. 

I’ve been on the telephone, friends and 
the friends of friends, and each time I gave 
the name of my hotel, the voice at the other 
end of the wire repeated the name with a 
rising inflection of surprise, even a note of 
alarm. And it wasn’t until I got hold of 
Emmerik Jensen a few minutes ago—Em- 
merik being a Copenhagener born and 
bred—that I had the matter explained. Not 
too far back the hotel was one of those 
short-order places that are patronized by 
itinerant ladies of casual virtue, and word 
of its rehabilitation seems not to have got 
completely around. 


The Road to Elsinore: How proud these 
Danes are of their country! A taxi driver 
insisted that I climb the tower of the Town 
Hall to enjoy the view of Copenhagen; a 
young graduate student took me on a tour 


_of the city’s many historic places, speaking 


almost as if they belonged to him; and a 
few days ago I had a long letter from Eldon, 
who with his wife Marja also made the 
crossing with me, in which he took issue 
with a passage I had read aloud from one of 
those old Baedeker and John Murray guide- 
books that weigh down my luggage. 

(About the lines of communication. I 
have yet to meet a Dane who cannot speak 
English. Actually, most of the ones I’ve 
talked with seemed more at ease in the 
language than some of our foremost person- 
ages in the United States. Many of them 
are fluent in three or four languages. The 
cleverer ones are fluent in five or six. “It is a 
purely practical matter,” I was told. “Who 
else speaks Danish? We are obliged to learn 
foreign languages. How else could we do 
business with the world?’’) 

Getting back to Eldon and his letter, what 
offended his patriotism in my John Murray 
handbook was a reference to Inigo Jones, 
the 17th Century English architect who in- 
troduced the Palladian style to England. 
Jones is credited, by the author of the hand- 
book, with having had a hand in designing 
Rosenborg Castle, one of Copenhagen’s 
more important relics of Christian IV (1588- 
1648), Denmark’s ablest and favorite king. 

Personally I liked the idea. I saw it as 
another example of the cultural swapping 
back and forth that I have mentioned. But 
not so, says Eldon. He cites the official 
Danish encyclopaedia, which dismisses 
Jones’s reputed contribution to Rosenborg 
Castle as a “myth.” For myself, I have no 


intention of arbitrating the debate. | am 
merely impressed by Eldon’s going to that 
much trouble. As a Dane, it was his respon- 
sibility to put me straight. He wanted none 
of that nonsense about Inigo Jones. Every 
Dane knows that Christian IV was his own 
architect. As a visitor who seemed to be 
interested in Denmark, I should know it 
too. 


It isn’t hard to be impressed by Christian 
IV, or to understand why, even after three 
centuries, he looms so large in the Danish 
imagination. He combines the glittering 
tradition of the Great Monarch, the Good 
Ruler, with the tragic myth of King Lear. A 
warrior of splendid courage, a many-sided 
Renaissance man who identified himself 
with his people in all things, he was also an 
erratic statesman whose sexual appetites 
and indifference to consequences helped 
bring about the disaster that overcame him, 
and his country, in old age. 

One of his chief ambitions was to make 
Copenhagen a capital worthy of a great 
nation. Rosenborg Castle was but one of 
his many architectural accomplishments. 
(I found it delightful, incidentally: a win- 
ning red-and-white palace such as an im- 
aginative child might associate with some 
lovely flaxen-haired princess of the: North.) 
Among Christian IV’s other memorials— 
to discuss them all would be impossible—is 
Copenhagen’s Bgrsen, the Stock Exchange, 
which is one of the most fanciful buildings 
in the world. Though the facade is con- 
ventional enough, in that it is built in the 
Flemish Renaissance style best exemplified 
by the town hall in Bruges, its tall spire, 
rococo to the extreme, suggests the master- 
piece of some inspired pastry cook. It is 
formed of four dragons, intertwined, resting 
on their forepaws. Their quite benevolent 
heads look to the four points of the com- 
pass, while their tails, wrapped each about 
each, rise upward to form the increasingly 
attenuated spire. Made of copper, the drag- 
ons over the centuries have taken on a 
subtle, bluish-green hue. They must have 
shone magnificently when the copper was 
new, but their present color is much more 
suitable. After all, what dragon wants to 
look like a penny fresh from the mint? 

The most celebrated castle in Denmark 
is the one made famous by Shakespeare, of 
course. Though generally known even in 
Denmark as Elsinore, its correct name is 
Kronborg. It gets the name Elsinore from 
the Danish Helsinggr, the small seacoast 
town which it dominates. 

Helsinggr is only twenty-four miles from 
Copenhagen, over some of the best roads in 
Europe. However, when I drove there yes- 
terday, in a car that was placed at my dis- 
posal, it took me a good eight hours, but 
that’s because I toured most of Zealand 
while I was about it. I’ve had nothing but 
good weather since I landed—knock on 
wood—and yesterday was as nearly perfect 
as a day could be: a warm sun, a gentle 
breeze, a cloudless sky, and the whole 
Danish countryside in full bloom. Far be it 
from me to want to add to international 


tension, but to my revised way of thinking 
it’s the Danes who are the gardeners of 
North Europe, not the British. And what 
they have done in Zealand, over the cen- 
turies, applying their meticulous husbandry 
to every tillable acre of land, .is to make a 
garden of their country. Generations of 
labor and devotion have given the earth a 
simple, serene beauty that is one with the 
singing of larks and thrushes, and the night- 
ingales that call back and forth all through 
the long bright nights. 

So when one comes upon Kronborg Cas- 
tle as I did yesterday, with the sea at its 
feet, and its battlements and towers silhou- 
etted against the sky, it is all too easy to 
imagine that it was erected simply to lend a 
final poetic touch to the landscape, or, at 
the outermost reaches of utility, to provide 
William Shakespeare with a dramatic stage 
setting. Actually it was a sort of customs 
house. The promontory on which it stands is 
separated from Sweden by a narrow two- 
and-a-half-mile passage known as the Sound, 
and all vessels moving through the Sound 
on their way to or from the Baltic were re- 
quired to drop anchor and pay a toll at the 
castle, a practice that was not terminated 
until 1857. But what difference does it 
make? Who cares? Though Kronborg Cas- 
tle happens to be on Danish soil, it is an 
integral part of the Shakespeare country— 
so much so that the chief attractions of the 
place, well into the 1890’s, were a patch of 
earth that was pointed out as Hamlet’s 
grave, and a little trickle called Ophelia’s 
brook. 

Whether because modern travelers are 
more sophisticated, or because the custo- 
dians of Kronborg are less imaginative than 
formerly, Ophelia’s brook and Hamlet’s 
grave are no longer shown to visitors. 
Kronborg is still Hamlet’s castle, however. 
One wants not a guidebook but the text of 
Shakespeare’s play. And here an interesting 
question is posed. Howcan wesquare Hamlet: 


O God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
Fie on °t! ah fie! 


How can we square Hamlet, this vessel of 
torment and melancholy, with the light- 
hearted, life-loving gaiety for which the 
Danes are generally, and not altogether in- 
correctly, noted? 

I couldn’t look into the problem when I 
returned from Helsinggr last evening, as 
some friends and I got caught up in a party 
of definitely life-loving Danes who were 
celebrating a gentleman’s sixty-fifth birth- 
day (we sang Smiles in Danish, and Happy 
Birthday to You in English, and eventually 
the gentleman whose birthday it was offered 
to swap wrist watches with me until he saw 
my wrist watch), and after breakfast this 
morning I had to move from my former to 
my present hotel. (It is less Spartan than 
the one I was in, but has nowhere so in- 
teresting a past. And though none of my 
friends and acquaintances has said so di- 
rectly, I think I have lost status.) 

Continued on Page 48 
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CLASSIC IMAGE: All Scandinavians are fair—so runs 
the world-wide belief, which is by no means true. It does 
apply, however, in the case of nine-year-old Gertie Swahn 
(above), of Uppsala, Sweden, and Danish movie star Annie 
Brigit Garde (below), here shown at the castle of Elsinore. 
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Because of these distractions, the problem 
of Hamlet lost some of its urgency. Today, 
however, when I was having lunch with 
another friend, I asked him about it. Could 
Hamlet be thought of as.a Dane, or was he 
simply an Elizabethan Englishman in Danish 
dress? My companion didn’t have to think 
twice. Hamlet was indeed a Dane. It could 
even be considered surprising that Shake- 
speare had understood the Danish charac- 
ter so well. “Except,” it was added, “that we 
probably read more of our own Danishness 
into Hamlet than may be warranted. But it 
would be nonsense to imagine that the 
Danes are always lighthearted, always gay. 
Of course we are capable of melancholy, 
even very deep melancholy. We do have 
one of the highest suicide rates in the world, 
you know. And as for Hamlet’s indecisive- 
ness—well, consider what happened here in 
Denmark during the last war, when the 
Germans took over the country. We were so 
indecisive that we didn’t fire a shot. The 
Germans simply walked in. And it wasn’t 
until we were occupied and went under- 
ground that we took hold. No Dane is proud 
that the Germans were allowed to walk in, 
but we are proud of the underground. I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but I suppose 
you could say that, like Hamlet, we finally 
acted.” 


A tumbler spun high into the air, then 
another and another; the shape of a Chinese 
pagoda blinked upon the dark, outlined by 
electric lights in many colors; Pierrot’s heart 


' broke wide apart in pantomime; a troop 


of young boys wearing the bearskin and 
red-white-and-blue uniform of the Royal 
Guards went past, paced by the sound of 
drums; fountains played; wheels of fortune 
spun; the crack of small arms and the dis- 
tant drift of an orchestra playing a Chopin 
concerto rose above the ebb and flow of 
hundreds and hundreds of voices. 

The Eldons and I were walking in the 
Tivoli Gardens, where we were to dine. As 
children, Eldon and his wife, Marja, had 
been taken to Tivoli many times. (In Copen- 
hagen it’s “Tivoli,” never “Tivoli Gardens.”’) 
We stopped on the edge of a crowd to watch 
the feathery jets of a fountain change from 
white to yellow to blue to green, and, as the 
Eldons exchanged a few reminiscences, my 
thoughts wandered a little. I remembered 
a complaint that Rainer Maria Rilke put 
into a letter from Capri back around 1906, 
something to the effect that what a mess 
had been made of Capri (what would the 
poor man think nowadays, I wonder?), and 
had anyone ever seen a single place of 
amusement, whether dance hall or beer 
garden or anything else, that wasn’t boring 
or in extreme bad taste? 

Maybe Rilke’s trouble was that he never 
got to Tivoli. It is hard to believe that even 
with his extreme sensibility he would have 
been able to find fault with it. Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen considered Tivoli a work of 
genius, and although I wish they didn’t 
make such a thing of Hans Christian An- 
dersen in Denmark (all right, good people, 





shoot), I don’t think he was far off the 
mark. Descriptively, Tivoli is an amusement 
park in the center of Copenhagen, occupy- 
ing hundreds of acres of what must be the 
most expensive real estate in Denmark. 
Figuratively, it is the capital of the Danish 
spirit. During the German occupation, at 
a time when the underground was being 
particularly troublesome, the invaders dyna- 
mited the concert hall in Tivoli. The as- 
sumption is that they considered it the 
worst punishment they could inflict. And 
the underground, as I got the story from 
one of its members, put on a drive that 
made the next fortnight one of the most 
memorable chapters in the annals of Danish 
resistance. 

Tivoli’s turnstiles have been turning ever 
since 1843 and in the 118 years since then 
more than one hundred million visitors have 
passed through them. The various com- 
ponents of Tivoli are to be found elsewhere— 
its gardens, its restaurants, its fountains, its 
concert halls, its theaters, its Ferris wheels 
and carousels and other mechanical de- 
vices—but only in Tivoli have they been 
brought together into a harmonious whole. 
There has been nothing like Tivoli in Europe 
since the passing of Vauxhall in London, 
where the world of fashion used to find its 
amusement during the time of George III. 

Writers and architects don’t usually get 
into the amusement business, but it was a 
writer and architect, George Carstensen, 
who thought up Tivoli. The mid-1800’s 
were a period of social unrest in Denmark, 
and the legend is that Carstensen persuaded 
the ruling monarch, Christian VIII, that if 
the people had more entertainment they 
would forget about politics. They didn’t, 
but Tivoli was an immediate success. On 
weekend evenings it will attract as many 
as 50,000 people, and over a three-day 
Whitsun holiday it can draw a crowd of 
nearly 200,000. The place was still going 
strong when the Eldons and I left last night, 
close to one o’clock, and what I have de- 
cided is that nobody goes to sleep in Den- 
mark during these bright summer nights. 
I’m less light-struck than I was on the boat, 
but here I am again, more hungry than 
sleepy, trying to accustom myself to broad 
daylight at three in the morning. And be- 
fore the calendar day is out, I must pack 
my belongings and move to a third hotel. 
Against my will, I’m becoming an authority. 


Danish beer is wonderful—maybe the 
best beer I have ever tasted—but I have a 
few reservations about schnapps. My con- 
servative notion is that a liquor should fight 
fair. Scotch warns you instantly of its ability 
to take charge, gin is equally forceful, and 
even a single glass of champagne is charged 
with a bubbly hint that trouble may lie 
ahead. There’s a sense of honor involved. 
Schnapps, though—what is one to say of 
a drink that strikes like a cobra, but without 
so much as lifting its head? I watched an 
innocent foreigner in his first encounter 
with the stuff, and I was interested to see 
how quickly paralysis set in. Oblivion fol- 
lowed immediately. 


































































Crowds of Norwegian “gymnasium” 
graduates are in Copenhagen on holiday, 
wearing their bright caps and jackets, and 
the Town Hall Square looks like the final 
curtain of The Student Prince. Marja tells 
me that few events in the life of a Scan- 
dinavian student are brighter than the day 
on which he acquires the cap that marks 
his emergence as a university student, and 
that it remains a treasured possession. 
Though the caps are of various colors, they 
all have the same general conformation as 
those worn by harness drivers in the United 
States. The other night at Tivoli we saw a 
group of middle-aged gentlemen strolling 
about, each wearing his graduation head- 
gear, and for a moment I thought that the 
Hambletonian had come to town. 


My friend Emmerik Jensen’s father, who 
died some years ago, was, as a Nobel-prize 
winner and a man of international reputa- 
tion, one of the foremost figures of modern 
Denmark. His widow still lives in Copen- 
hagen in their old apartment—a large, 
roomy affair full of books and pictures and 
family memorabilia, with high ceilings and 
a wrought-iron balcony that overlooks the 
roofs and spires of the city—and it is won- 
derfully pleasant to go there. Mrs. Jensen 
pours sherry, and lights up a cigar, and re- 
members a visit she made to the United 
States just before the First World War. She 
is sturdy, handsome and serene. She has a 
strong handclasp and clear blue eyes. She 
speaks interestingly and well, and, like all 
the members of her family, is quick to laugh. 
At the moment she is particularly taken with 
her newest grandchild, Emmerik’s infant 
son. 

Emmerik is the youngest of three sons. 
There are no daughters in the family. Be- 
tween them, the Jensen brothers have sired 
seven or eight children, all of whom, except 
Emmerik’s little boy, are young people of 
university, just-out-of-university, or close- 
to-university age. They sail as well as they 
bicycle, and one of them, the nineteen-year- 
old son of Emmerik’s middle brother, whose 
name is Jens, is an expert boatbuilder. The 
hull of his newest craft, a trim, good-look- 
ing sailboat, hangs from the ceiling of the 
living room in his parents’ home, where it 
has been suspended to dry. Jens’ oldest 
daughter, a gentle blond girl of twenty-two, 
is a new bride and recent mother. Her hus- 
band, a young architect, recently went on a 
holiday. He oiled up his bicycle and pedaled 
to Rome and back, over the Brenner Pass. 

All three Jensen brothers are doctors, and 
Emmerik’s wife also has a medical degree. 
On my first meeting with Jens he took issue 
with me over something I had written about 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He thought I had 
underestimated Stevenson as a novelist. I 
was taken a bit by surprise, since the article 
he referred to had appeared in an American 
magazine, but I soon discovered that he, 
like his brothers, keeps up with what is going 
on in the United States. Their father was 
deeply interested in America, and all the 
Jensens, even the members of the younger 
Continued on Page 50 











THE MIDDLE AGES scem near in Scandi- 


navia, thanks to many fine relics of those 
times. Above, two 10th Century stones at 
Jelling, Denmark, still pay runic honor to 
Gorm, a Viking ruler; the larger was set up 
by his son Harald Bluetooth, the nation’s 
first Christian king. Right, Oja Church on 
Gotland Island, Sweden, with its splendid 
wooden crucifix, carved in the 13th Century. 
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generation, tend to look upon the United 
States as a second culture. 

Besides being a doctor, Jens Jensen is an 
essayist and painter. He is also an expert 
sailor and something of a champion in a 
kayak. Emmerik and Jens are both moun- 
tain climbers, having climbed in the Alps 
and in Greenland. Emmerik spent the sum- 
mer a few years ago in Greenland as a 


member of a scientific expedition, and was — 


part of a team that got to the top of a 
hitherto unscaled peak. Jens will be mak- 
ing another trip to Greenland shortly. Along 
with taking care of a few scientific assign- 
ments, he expects to brush up on his ax and 
rope work. 

To call the Jensens a typical Danish fam- 
ily would be foolish. That much talent and 
attractiveness isn’t typical anywhere. And 
yet they manage to indicate what may be 
thought of as the Danish character, even if 
they do not precisely delineate it. They are 
Danes. They couldn’t be anything else. To 
admire them is to admire the country that 
produced them. It is impossible not to. 


One last note, before I move on to 
Sweden. In a spell of carelessness I’m 
ashamed to admit, | managed to lose every 
last one of those strips of paper I started 
out with, printed in the United States and 
negotiable in foreign currencies. I was left 
with total assets of exactly sixty-two cents 
American. That, though, is not the point. 
Nor is it that after two days of going from 
this place to that, during which I became 
friends with a whole sector of the Copen- 
hagen police department, the strips of paper 
were returned to me (no, to my chums the 
cops) by a waiter who said he had found 
them while sweeping up. Even in my grati- 
tude, I couldn’t resist commenting that he 
must be a pretty slow sweeper, but that’s 
not the point either. What I’m trying to get 
around to is that hotel-hopping of mine. 
When calamity befell, I was breaking in my 
third haven, which I have mentioned; what 
I haven’t mentioned was that I was due to 
get bounced the next day. (When I said 
never to come to Copenhagen without a 
guaranteed place to stay I meant it.) How- 
ever, being reduced to sixty-two cents 
American changed everything. Affluent, it 
was imperative that I get out: broke, it was 
insisted that I remain. My problem became 
a community problem. The manager got 
on the telephone to dig up accommodations 
for the Dutch businessman who was booked 
into the room I was supposed to have 
vacated; the telephone operator made dates 
for me and the police department; and the 
cashier thrust twenty dollars in Danish 
money upon me so that I wouldn’t want for 
food and drink. And now that I am self- 
supporting once more and again in a po- 
sition to be thrown out, it has been sug- 
gested that I stay put for the rest of my 
visit, another forty-eight hours. So naturally 
I will. The whole thing seemed rather topsy- 
turvy to me, but all my friends seem to 
regard it as a perfectly normal piece of 
Danish behavior. 





Stockholm. 1 made the hop from Copen- 
hagen to Stockholm by air but I’m going 
to pretend I didn’t. Stockholm is not the 
“Venice of the North,” not by the farthest 
stretch of the most elastic imagination, and 
yet, like Venice, it should be approached 
by sea. My Swedish acquaintance Oleson, 
who shares my liking for water, saw to it 
this afternoon that I got a proper view of 
Stockholm, and I now understand why it 
has its reputation as one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world. 

Standing on the east coast of Sweden just 
south of the junction of the Baltic Sea and 
the Gulf of Bothnia, Stockholm lies at the 
precise junction of a long arm of the Baltic, 
the Saltsj6, and a large fresh-water lake, 
Lake Malaren ,which drains into the Saltsj6. 
The city stretches along the shores of both 
these bodies of water and also occupies a 
number of islands in the channels. Stock- 
holm lacks the drama of those seaports 
where a panorama of mountains or high 
hills rises beyond the shore—Rio de Janeiro 
and Naples, for example—and it is too 
spread out and built up to be encompassed 
within the focus of a single view. There is 
so much water lying near and about, how- 
ever, that its mass is broken up into various 
small, completely independent parts that 
seem to float upon the water with a grace 
and lightness that give the city its special 
charm. 

But here I am calling my shots. Thanks 
to Oleson and his wife I could call another— 
a view of Stockholm from the roof of a tall 
apartment building in the implausible glow 
of midnight—but all this charm and beauty 
is rather misleading. Stockholm is a big 
city of nearly one million people. And if 
there is any weight to the argument that 
America is pledged to the future and Eu- 
rope to the past—a foolish argument on the 
face of it—then Stockholm is one of the 
most “American” of cities; or, to put it 
more justly, even more “American” than 
London, Paris or Rome. 

It is hard for me to remember how many 
times over the past several years, on the 
Continent and now in Scandinavia, I have 
heard that this or that thing has become 
“Americanized” —one could begin with soft 
drinks and end with the musical preference 
of nearly every princess of every royal line. 
Nor has any compliment been intended. It 
hasn’t been too difficult for me to shrug off 
these criticisms—after all, the widespread 
fondness for American jazz has not been 
imposed at the point of a gun—but I was 
glad to be able to talk over the problem a 
couple of days ago with another Swedish 


_ acquaintance, whom I shall call Professor T. 


“It’s nonsense, nonsense,” he said. ““Oc- 
casionally a matter of taste may be involved, 
but more generally it is a question of tech- 
nology. The United States was the first to 
develop mass production—to apply the 
technique in a spectacular way: all those 
automobiles you produce in Detroit, for 
instance—and now, whenever they can, all 
the other nations try to follow suit. Mass- 
produced goods are less appealing on the 
whole than articles manufactured by hand. 





And mass production can lead to a certain 
external conformity. Five thousand women 
on the streets of Stockholm wearing identi- 
cal dresses are less varied and even less 
attractive than five thousand women wear- 
ing five thousand different dresses. All that 
is true. It cannot be denied. But to call this 
complicated development American, or to 
say that Europe and Scandinavia are be- 
coming Americanized—if that is the case it 
ought to be understood that the whole 
world is demanding to be Americanized, 
particularly those nations that are called 
backward or undeveloped. What it comes 
down to is this—the peoples of the world 
want goods they can afford to buy.” 

Professor T is so much the Old World 
professor of the old Germanic school—so 
correct: so well dressed: so dignified—that 
if he were not a legitimate member of his 
guild, he would have to hire out as one. 
His subject is Political Science. Although he 
is in his late sixties and has been left with 
only a fringe of graying hair, he looks con- 
siderably younger. He has plump cheeks 
and bright blue eyes. In addition to having 
published a number of books and pam- 
phlets, he was until very recently the chief 
editorialist of one of Stockholm’s larger 
newspapers. No intellectual figure in Sweden 
is more respected and he is well known in 
academic circles in both England and the 
United States. 

Professor T invited me to meet him for 
lunch at a restaurant in downtown Stock- 
holm, and I accepted gladly. There was 
much about Sweden that interested and 
puzzled me, and I knew I could not find a 
better guide. I was especially taken by the 
marked difference between the Danes and 
the Swedes—the relaxed easygoingness of 
the one as against the formal, even con- 
strained correctness of the other. I don’t 
mean a lack of interest or cordiality. Per- 
haps it is best defined as an emphasis on 
form, and an almost ceremonial regard for 
prefixes and titles. I had not been too sur- 
prised to learn that counts and countesses 
are still a feature of the Swedish social land- 
scape, nor to hear a good deal of gossip about 
the Court. (Not so in Denmark. While the 
Danes are not unconscious of having a 
royal house, and appear to be fond of its 
members, one gets the impression that it is 
all on a family basis, in shirtsleeves, and of 
no more conversational interest than, say, 
the news that an uncle has just come down 
with the gout.) 

Counts and countesses and court gossip, 
when I arrived in Sweden, could be played 
against a limited amount of previous per- 
sonal experience. What was new, and hence 
strange, was the use of such honorific 
identifications as Herr Shipowner, Herr 
General-Director, Herr Architect, and Herr 
Judge of the Municipal Court. “But it is 
nothing more than a reflection of the past,” 
Professor T said to me. “And though it is 
always dangerous to generalize, since all 
peoples are very much alike in the end, 
what you say about the Danes and the 
Swedes is true. Even as a Swede I am aware 
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THE ARTS, both the pure and the applied, 
flourish in Scandinavia. Above, against the 
background of 18th Century buildings that 
line Copenhagen’s Nyhavn Canal, an array 
of Danish craftwork in silver, teak and 
glazed earthenware. Right, Sweden’s youth- 
ful Erik Hoglund, famous sculptor and de- 
signer, with some of his works in metal and 
glass; the setting is the Boda Glassworks. 
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of the marked difference between us. His- 
torically, Denmark was the first of the 
Scandinavian countries to be civilized, in 
the sense that we think of France as being 
civilized. Take the intellectual as an ex- 
ample. There has been in Denmark, ever 
since the first part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the same respect for the intellectual 
that one finds in France. 

**And Denmark was even then less 
bureaucratic than Sweden and Norway— 
Norway, as you will remember, having been 


a part of Sweden until the dissolution of 


our union in 1905. Sweden was originally 
modeled along the lines of the French Court 
at Versailles, and then, after 1870, it was 
greatly influenced by Germany. Bismarck 
was a most respected statesman in Sweden. 
Our ruling circles followed along Prussian 
lines—the court and the nobility, the mili- 
tary, the clergy, and the members of the 
haute bourgeoisie. 

“Seventy-five years ago, Sweden was one 
of the most conservative countries in the 
world. And despite all that has happened 
since, the advent of what is called the Wel- 
fare State and such, a great deal of that 
conservatism still remains. Keeping only to 
Denmark, there is much more snobbery 
here in Sweden about the Court, more 
ceremony in general, and a much higher 
regard for titles. It is all rather absurd in 
a way—do you know that it requires more 
than twenty chamberlains to present an 
ambassador?—but since no real harm is 
done, what difference does it make? I 
must, admit, however, that I enjoy going to 
Denmark. Very relaxing. The Danes are 
friendly, aren’t they?” 


Stockholm enters recorded history in 
1255, when a powerful noble, one Birger 
Jarl, fortified the three islands that, with 
another, now form Stockholm’s Old City, 
and made it his stronghold. Since then the 
history of Sweden has centered around 
Stockholm—Gustavus Vasa, Carl IX, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Christina, Carl X—and 
today it is the largest, richest and most 
imposing city in Scandinavia. If the bound- 
aries of Greater Stockholm are taken into 
consideration, the place is the home of well 
over a million people. 

In terms of indigenous interest—Swedish 
interest, I am tempted to say—I found 
Uppsala, the old university town where I 
spent day before yesterday, more rewarding 
than Stockholm. Uppsala may be con- 
sidered the historical center of the country 
to which it belongs. Some two miles away 
is the village of Gamla Uppsala, the abode 
of the old pagan kings of Sweden, where, 
on a small hill known as the Tingshég (the 
Assize Hill), these monarchs traditionally 
addressed their subjects. During this period, 
Uppsala was called Ostra-Aros. Its location 
on the banks of the Fyris River made it 
the harbor and commercial center of Gamla 
Uppsala. 

Sweden resisted Christianity even longer 
than did its two neighbors, Norway and 
Denmark, and Uppsala was the great 


stronghold of paganism. However, by 1270 
Uppsala was the headquarters of an archi- 
episcopal see, and in 1477 its university was 
founded. 

Modern industry has moved in on Upp- 
sala, just as it has on the university towns 
of Oxford, England, and Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. But its historical core, dom- 
inated by the huge, reconstructed Gothic 
pile of the cathedral, has remained more or 
less intact, and over the centuries it has 
taken on a patina that, in Stockholm, is to 
be found only in the Old City. 

I don’t want to pass over this most inter- 
esting section of Stockholm without men- 
tioning that it has two magnificent pieces of 
architecture—the Royal Palace and the Rid- 
darhuset or House of the Nobles—and that 
in one of its churches, the antique Church 
of St. Nicholas, there may be seen a heroic 
wooden statue of St. George and the Dragon 
which, by any measurement, is one of the 
finest pieces of medieval wooden sculpture 
to be found anywhere in Europe. 

Executed by a Liibeck sculptor, Bernt 
Notke, the statue was presented to the 
church in 1489. The mounted St. George 
is shown in his traditional moment of 
victory—his sword raised high above his 
head while the dragon writhes beneath the 
belly and thrashing forehoofs of the horse— 
and even as I describe it, it begins to sound 
tiresome. Moreover, there is a fussiness 
about the statue, even a show-offiness, that 
leads one into thinking of Notke as a 
Paganini of the chisel. Too much is going 
on: the whole thing is too busy. The horse 
is too richly caparisoned, the dragon too 
scaly and spiky, and St. George too bar- 
nacled with armor. And yet this Bernt Notke 
of Liibeck didn’t make a single mistake. 
His St. George is one of the masterpieces 
of Scandinavia. 

Notke’s statue has more than an aesthetic 
value. It gives us a valuable insight into the 
medieval Swedish mind, its Gothic imagi- 
nation. And immediately we are reminded 
how emancipated it was, even in the 15th 
Century, from the demonic terrors that on 
the Continent were so often part of the 
Christian experience—the surrealistic night- 
mares of Hieronymus Bosch, for example. 
Notke’s dragon is no more a dragon than 
are those daisy-chain reptiles that form the 
spire of Christian IV’s Stock Exchange in 
Copenhagen. And whilst St. George has 
always been one of the luckier, happier 
saints (I’m thinking of all the martyrdoms 
that fill the museums of Europe), this St. 
George is really no more than a good- 
looking, athletic young man out for an 
afternoon’s sport, rather like pig-sticking. 

My new friend Oleson, who manages to 
combine being a businessman and an unpub- 
lished poet without visible signs of strain, 
said at dinner last night that if I wanted to 
see Swedish art at its most characteristic, 
aside from its current manifestations in 
architecture, ceramics and industrial design, 
I should have a look at the so-called peasant 
“wall paintings” that were produced from 
1750 to 1850. Since Oleson hasn’t given me a 
bad steer yet, I decided to take his advice. This 


afternoon I went to the Nordiska Museet, 
where a collection of the wall paintings is 
on display. The Museet is part of an open- 
air exhibition of numerous examples of 
early Swedish farmhouses, barns, windmills, 
manor houses and such, known as Skansen. 

I could readily understand Oleson’s en- 
thusiasm for these bright, whimsical paint- 
ings, and why they are so admired by 
cultivated Swedes. They have a naive, 
“primitive” charm. Biblical characters are 
depicted in thecrinolines and three-cornered 
hats of the period, fanciful chariots soar 
through the sky behind teams of prancing 
ponies with girdles of pearly wings, and a 
whole Eden of fruits and flowers springs 
magically from the air. However, attractive 
as these peasant creations are, I am not 
sure that they warrant the praise that has been 
heaped upon them. Even the best folk art 
has its limitations. Too often it is assumed 
that any picture, wood carving, or piece of 
furniture produced during the pre-industrial 
period is automatically beautiful—witness 
the “‘early American” craze in the United 
States: one would imagine that there had 
been no ugliness from Maine to the frontier. 

Today was Sunday. The Olesons and | 
had supper together, after my visit to the 
museum, and I orought the conversation 
around to the wall paintings. Could there 
not be a certain amount of nostalgia in- 
volved? I asked. And after telling about our 
own Skansens, such places as Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and Mystic, Connecticut, I put 
another question: might not present-day 
Swedes, like present-day Americans, look 
back longingly on the less complicated, 
less fragmented years before the Industrial 
Revolution? 

Being a Swede, Oleson likes to think 
things over. It was a good thirty seconds 
before he answered. “Do you know the 
Swedish word Stdmning ?” he asked. “It is 
hard to translate into English. It means— 
what shall I say? The climate of time and 
space, the atmosphere of eternity.” He 
broke off and shook his head. “No, that 
isn’t right. Something is left out. Longing, 
an element of melancholy—where are the 
snows of yesteryear?” 

We were sitting on the outdoor terrace 
of a restaurant that faces one of the many 
parks that give Stockholm its spacious, 
open appearance—as much as being a city 
of waterways, it is a city of vistas. And 
though it was well past eleven at night 
(if night it may be called), there was still 
enough light to bring out the colors of the 
flowers in the park, which was crowded 
with people—some sitting on benches, oth- 
ers strolling along the paths. 

“I’m sorry I can’t give you a better trans- 
lation of Stdmning,” Oleson said. “It’s a 
popular Swedish word. We use it as much 
as the French use /a vie, as much as the 
French are supposed to use that expression. 
At any rate, there is a bit of Stamning in the 
way I think of the peasant wall paintings we 
have been discussing. So perhaps you are 
correct in believing that a certain amount 
of nostalgia is involved, even a sadness. 
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GREENERY covers much of Scandinavia, both in and out 


of cities. Above, the Deer Park in Copenhagen—a 3500- 
acre wooded reserve just twenty minutes from the down- 
town district. Below, the Swedish village of Ripsa on a Sun- 
day—a big day for the girls shown here, dressed in white and 
moving in the procession that marks their Confirmation. 
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There is another Swedish word, /dngtan, a 
kind of diffuse unspecified longing, but I 
won’t go into that.” 

“Good!” Mrs. Oleson said, nodding her 
pretty brunet head briskly, and then she 
proceeded to indulge in what I thought was 
a bit of /dngtan herself. “I come from the 
north, from a little town close to the big 
forests. And what I tell my husband is that 
even here in Stockholm we are under the 
influence of those big gloomy stretches of 
trees. I am repeating a theory of my fa- 
ther’s—he was a university professor—but | 
believe it to be true. Oh yes! The Swedes 
are hard-headed and down-to-earth, prac- 
tical materialists. Who can deny it? And 
also they are a bit heavy and unimaginative, 
as a general rule. Who can deny that either? 
But it is not so simple. For in this same 
hard-headed, practical, down-to-earth 
Swede, one will generally find a deep, per- 
sistent brooding that likes to lose itself in 
abstract considerations, and is obsessed with 
the idea of perfection. These are also my 
father’s ideas, I should add.” 

There was nothing I could say in reply— 
not with any confidence, since my stay in 
Sweden has hardly qualified me as an 
expert on the Swedish character—but 
before the evening was out I had reason to 
suspect that the ideas of Mrs. Oleson’s 
father might not be far from the mark. By 
now I had been in Scandinavia long enough 
not to be surprised when, just before mid- 
night, we moved on to the home of some 
friends of the Olesons, for more conversa- 
tion and refreshment. | am now convinced 
that no two national neighbors could be 
more unlike each other than the Danes and 
the Swedes are, but it would seem that dur- 
ing these light summer nights the Swedes 
don’t get much sleep, either. 

The friends of the Olesons had a house 
guest staying with them, an attractive blond 
young woman who, like Mrs. Oleson, came 
from one of the rural districts in central 
Sweden. A recent law-school graduate, she 
was qualified to call herself Jur Kand, which 
translates, roughly, as “Candidate for a 
Degree.”’ I was interested to discover that 
one of her favorite authors was James 
Fenimore Cooper, and that he is still widely 
read in Sweden. The Jur Kand also told me 
that when she was a child she often played 
“Indians” with her brothers and sisters— 
not Cowboys and Indians, just Indians. In 
time our conversation got around to the 
present. “I hear you are curious about 
Sweden and have been asking many ques- 
tions,” the Jur Kand said in that excellent 
English that I now take for granted, like 


hardly any sleep. “Tell me, what have you 


learned about the soul?” 

At first I thought I was getting my leg 
pulled, Jur Kand fashion, but I wasn’t. Nor 
was I regarded with too much approval 
when I remarked that I hardly knew my way 
around Stockholm yet, let alone the Swedish 
soul. Without saying it, the young lady said 
why didn’t I come to grips with something 
worth gripping, and why was I wasting my 
time? 


Folke is a Swedish journalist in his mid- 
dle thirties who has lived for a number of 
years in the United States. Last evening he 
took me out for a night on the town, and 
eventually we fetched up at Stockholm’s 
Tivoli. These people have been so hospi- 
table that I hate to sound even the least bit 
critical, but I am afraid that after the origi- 
nal model in Copenhagen, any imitation is 
bound to come off second best. However, 
I saw and heard one turn that I wouldn’t 
have missed for anything. A male quartet 
stepped out on an open stage, faced a mike, 
and then broke out into some energetic 
calypso, which was followed by some even 
more energetic rock-and-roll. The first was 
accomplished in neo-Trinidadian and the 
second in what can only be described as 
U.S.A. Baroque. All that remains to be said 
is that the quartet came from Yugoslavia. If 
I was Mr. K, I’d be worried about Tito too. 


In Denmark I had rather a rich diet of 
castles and palaces, which have never been 
my favorite fare anyway, and when Folke 
proposed a visit to Drottingholm Palace, 
one of the several royal residences where 
the kings of Sweden have bedded down, I 
dug in my heels and balked. 

But it wasn’t merely the palace itself, 
Folke explained. What he really had in mind 
was the Drottingholm Court Theater, where 
there was to be a special performance, a 
divertissement, this afternoon. I agreed to 
tag along, more resigned than enthusiastic, 
and now I feel like apologizing. Drotting- 
holm is just one more economy-size Ver- 
sailles, that boring monument to absolutist 
whim, but the little court theater turned out 
to be a rococo gem. And while | truly 
don’t think that the divertissement was 
in the same class as the Yugoslav quartet 
that had me spellbound last night, I was 
permitted a glimpse into the workings of the 
18th Century theater that I found, to say the 
least, amusing. 

Did I say that Stockholm’s Lake Malaren 
extends into the interior for seventy miles? 
If not, | should have. Drottingholm stands 
on the shores of Lake Malaren only five miles 
from Stockholm. Though it is easily reached 
by car, Folke and I made the trip in a small 
launch that plies back and forth from the 
city. The launch was loaded down with a 
cargo of school children who were going 
for a visit to Drottingholm, which was the 
official summer residence of the late King 
Gustav V, and is open to the public. In dress 
and appearance the children might have 
been plucked from the fifth or sixth grade of 
almost any American school, but particu- 
larly a school in the Middle West, and I was 
again reminded of how large a Scandinavian 
strain has entered into the American main- 
stream. Sweden alone has accounted for 
about a million and a quarter immigrants 
to the United States, Norway well over a 
half million more, and Denmark and Fin- 
land close to another half million be- 
tween them. 

The Drottingholm Court Theater is as 
rewarding a building as I have seen in 
Scandinavia. What makes it remarkable, 


however, is that it is the most perfectly 
preserved court theater in the world—the 
qualifying “‘court” is necessary since there 
are public theaters, elsewhere in Europe, 
that date from the same era. But even when 
this is said the Drottingholm theater re- 
mains unique. It still functions. Everything 
about it works. Its original stage machinery 
is as good as new, and its collection of 
scenery, thirty different sets in all, is com- 
pletely intact. 

The theater was built in 1766. Its plans 
came from the drawing board of a partic- 
ularly gifted architect, C. F. Adelcrantz, 
Besides this masterpiece, Adelcrantz was 
responsible for another structure that stands 
in the Drottingholm grounds, the so-called 
Chinese Palace. Intended as a royal play- 
house, or Lust Hus in the unblushing idiom 
of the day, the tiny building must surely be 
the gayest example of chinoiserie to be found 
anywhere—a central pavilion like a bay 
window flanked by two windowed wings, 
and a rippling copper roof from beneath the 
eaves of which peep dragons, heads of 
Chinese men and other carved conceits, 
And yet still Swedish. Despite its nonsense 
and frivolity, the Chinese Palace stands as 
an authentic native statement. 

The Drottingholm Theater, as a center 
of the performing arts, was lost for years. 
Its greatest patron was Gustav III, for whose 
mother, Queen Louisa Ulrika, the theater 
had been originally built. Indisputably one 
of the greatest statesmen of the 18th Cen- 
tury, Gustav III was also one of its most 
eminent literary figures. After he took up 
residence in Drottingholm in 1777, the 
palace soon became the center of the cul- 
tural life of Sweden. Gustav III had his 
faults, just like the next man, but he was 
no mere blooded dilettante. He founded the 
Royal Swedish Opera, which has continued 
as a state-supported institution ever since, 
and he established the Swedish Academy of 
Letters, whose members serve as the jury 
for the Nobel Prize in Literature. 

Gustav III’s first enthusiasm, however, 
was the theater. He was both actor and 
playwright—some say the most gifted play- 
wright of his time. I heard it remarked the 
other evening that this is rather like saying 
that Victor Hugo was the foremost poet of 
his generation in France—hAélas /—and 
though I cannot comment one way or other, 
being unable to read Swedish, the historical 
circumstance remains that the plays of Gus- 
tav III, whatever their limitations, did serve 
as the cornerstone of the Swedish theater. 
And while no measure of his ability as an 
actor has come down to us, there is one 
story about him that has become part of 
Swedish folklore. It is said that within the 
space of a fortnight he not only essayed the 
leading roles in several comedies, but also 
took on five tragedy parts that required 
the recitation of 2500 lines of Alexandrine 
verse. Women found him attractive, on 
stage and off. 

The stir and bustle that Gustav III 
brought to Drottingholm ended in March, 
1792, when he was shot by an assassin 

Continued on Page 165 











SPECTACLES enrich the Scandinavian 
scene. Above, in one of Gotland’s ruined 
churches, a performance of Petrus de Dacia, 
a musical drama honoring a brilliant monk 
who taught and wrote on the Swedish island 
in the 13th Century, during its golden age 
as a commercial port. Right, entertainment 
of a gayer sort: a night view of the Chinese 
Tower in the Tivoli, Copenhagen’s playpark. 











“They sure started something 
here.”—Babe Ruth, 1939, at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., where base- 
ball was supposedly invented. 


“This game, which is Rounders or 
Town Ball, bids fair to become the 
national pastime,” a sports writer 
predicted in 1864, twenty-odd 
years after modern baseball had 
evolved from Town Ball, an Amer- 
ican adaptation of the English 
children’s game of Rounders. 


“Verily, the National Game is 
great!””—Sporting Life, 1864. 


The embarrassing English taint 
was not officially removed until 
1907 when Organized Baseball, 
having decided to rewrite history, 
solemnly declared the game had 
been invented by a Civil War gen- 
eral, Abner Doubleday, in Farmer 
Phinney’s Cooperstown, N. Y., 
cow pasture in 1839. 


Baseball’s English origins have 
been buried beneath an American 
myth, its monopolistic practices 
beneath the phrase, “Organized 
Baseball,” which has attained 
something of the sanctity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Organized 
Baseball sets the rules by which 
players are paid, fined, suspended, 
traded, sold or fired. 


“We finished last with you; it’s a 
cinch we can finish last without 
you.”—A club owner to his star 
pitcher, when hit for a raise. 


Clark Griffith, the late owner of 
the Washington Senators, once 
squared a bank debt by selling 
his son-in-law to the Boston Red 
Sox. A Minneapolis outfielder 
was traded to the Chicago Cubs 
for a hunting dog. 


“I call my cane ‘Merkle’ because 
it has a bone head.” —Popular 
wisecrack, 1908. 


Fred Merkle, a substitute first 
baseman for the New York Gi- 
ants, came to bat against the 
Cubs in the bottom of the ninth 
inning, September 23, 1908, with 
the score tied, two men out and 
Moose McCormick on first base. 
The Giants needed the game to 
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clinch the pennant. Merkle, with 
a towering single which advanced 
McCormick to third, was a hero. 
A few minutes later he was base- 
ball’s most celebrated “goat.” 


Al Bridwell, following Merkle to 
the plate, singled to center. Merkle 
started toward second, but when 
he saw McCormick score the win- 
ning run, he trotted happily toward 
the dugout. Johnny Evers, the Cub 
second baseman, shouted “‘Gimme 
the ball!” The centerfielder threw 
wild. The Giants’ coach at third 
insisted he retrieved the ball and 
tossed it into the stands; but the 
plate umpire saw Evers standing 
on second with what was plainly a 
baseball. Merkle was thumbed out 
on the force play. After a monu- 
mental rhubarb, the tie game was 
replayed. The Giants lost the game 
and the pennant. In the next two 
months Merkle lost fifteen pounds. 


**He slud into second.” —Jerome 
Herman Dean, a TV sports com- 
mentator. 


“Dizzy Dean wasn’t born; Ring 
Lardner invented him.”—Hey- 
wood Broun. 


Dizzy Dean, who came lumber- 
ing out of the Depression in 1934 
to join Frankie Frisch’s Gas- 
house Gang in St. Louis, once 
promised a group of crippled 
youngsters that he would strike 
out Bill Terry, the Giants’ hard- 
hitting player-manager, prefer- 
ably with the bases full. Next 
day, as his young admirers fol- 
lowed the game on their hospital 
radio, Dizzy came into the ninth 
inning without having made 
good. The Cardinals had a one- 
run lead. Dizzy disposed of the 
first two Giants, then gave up 
two hits. He deliberately walked 
the next batter to get at Terry. 
With the bases loaded, as prom- 
ised, Dizzy struck out Terry on 
three straight pitches. 


“Say it ain't so, Joe.””—Small, 
apocryphal fan, 1920. 


Joe Jackson, one of baseball’s 
greatest natural hitters (Ty Cobb 
put him in left field when he 
picked his all-star team), once 


removed his shoes during a minor- 
league game and played in his 
stocking feet to ease a blister. As 
“Shoeless Joe’’ Jackson, he be- 
came the idol of Chicago’s small 
fry in the days when Ring Lard- 
ner was covering the Cubs and 
the White Sox. 


Lardner, with other experts had 
tabbed the White Sox to romp 
over the Cincinnati Reds in the 
1919 World Series. The 5-to-1 
odds dropped mysteriously before 
the first game. The Reds took it 
9-1. When they also won the sec- 
ond game, Lardner joined a quar- 
tet ina Kentucky tavern across the 
river from Cincinnati and sang: 


I’m forever throwing ball games, 
Pretty ball games in the air. 

I come from Chi. 

I hardly try. 

Just go to bat and fade and die. 


Gamblers offered “‘Shoeless Joe”’ 
a chance to pick up an extra 
$5000 in the 1919 World Series. 
When he emerged from court at 
the height of the “Black Sox” 
scandal the next year, a reporter 
told of a pint-sized fan begging 
Joe to say it wasn’t so. It was. 


The Father of Modern Baseball, 
honored by a plaque in the Coop- 
erstown Hall of Fame, was 
Alexander J. Cartwright, Jr., who 
set the bases ninety feet apart, es- 
tablished nine innings as a game 
and nine players as a team, and, 
while a member of the New York 
City Fire Department, organized 
the first baseball club—the Knick- 
erbockers—in 1845. 


The first match game—the Knick- 
erbockers vs. the New York 
Base Ball Club—was played in 
Hoboken, June 19, 1846. 


“Slide, Kelly ! Slide !”—American 
battle-cry, ca. 1890. 


Michael Joseph (King) Kelly was 
a cunning, reckless player with a 
dramatic slide and a cheerful dis- 
dain for the rules. Once when a 
game had dragged on into the 
dusk, with the score tied in the 
twelfth inning, a batter hit a 
towering fly over Kelly’s head. 


The bases were loaded, two men 
out. Kelly raced back, leaped up 
and made what seemed a sensa- 
tional catch. When he trotted 
back toward the bench, the um- 
pire called the game on account 
of darkness. Only his teammates 
saw that Kelly’s hands. were 
empty. 


During a crucial game at the 
Polo Grounds in 1911, Arthur 
(Bugs) Raymond was sent to the 
Giants’ bullpen to warm up. The 
next inning he was called to the 
mound with runners on first and 
third, and two men out. Bugs’s first 
pitch went into the stands. A run 
scored and the runner on first 
moved to third. The next pitch was 
hit back to the box for an easy 
out, but Bugs elected to nail the 
runner at the plate and threw the 
ball over the catcher’s head. Bugs 
was unbeatable when reasonably 
sober, but on this afternoon, when 
sent to the bullpen, he had walked 
out of the park and across the 
street to a gin mill where he had 
swapped the warm-up ball for 
three shots. 


“I got a lot of good pitching 
from him before he folded.” 
—John J. McGraw, Giants man- 
ager, recalling Bugs Raymond. 


John McGraw, the son of an Irish 
immigrant, was cut from the same 
green cloth as King Kelly. As 
third baseman for the fabulous 
Baltimore Orioles in the 1890's, 
McGraw developed the trick of 
hooking a finger inside the belt of 
a base runner tagged up at third 
for a dash to the plate after an 
outfield fly. By delaying the run- 
ner, McGraw saved many a run. 


From the Orioles, along with 
McGraw, emerged such legend- 
ary figures as Wilbert (Uncle 
Robbie) Robinson, who pre- 
sided over Brooklyn’s “Daffiness 
Boys” in the 1920’s. One day 
Uncle Robbie volunteered to 
catch a baseball dropped from a 
plane. Some wag (Uncle Robbie 
suspected Casey Stengel) substi- 
tuted a grapefruit. “Jeeze! My 
head’s busted open!” Uncle 
Robbie screamed when it burst 
against his chest. 


by John D. Weaver 


The 1927 Yankees are Senerally 
regarded as the greatest team eve 
assembled in the major leagues, 
Babe Ruth hit his 60 home rung 
that year. Lou Gehrig drove in 175 
runs. Earl Combs hit .356. Waite 
Hoyt won 22 games, lost 7. The 
Yankees clobbered the Pirates in 
the 1927 World’s Series, winning 
four straight games. 


Last fall, when the Pirates again 
came up against the Yankees in 
a World Series, they were on the 
short end of 16-3, 10-0, 12-0 
scores, but hung on to win the 
seventh game. 


Pittsburgh’s fans, with their first 
World Championship team in 
thirty-five years, started celebrat- 
ing at 3:36 P.M., the historic mo- 
ment when Bill Mazeroski’s ninth- 
inning home run cleared the left 
field fence to break a 9-9 tie, 


“If anyone ever deserved to be 
in the Hall of Fame it is Casey 
Stengel,” Dan Topping, co 
owner of the Yankees, said last 
October when the seventy-year- 
old manager was fired after hay- 
ing delivered ten pennants and 
seven world championships— 
five in succession (1949-1953), 


The final game of the 190 
Series turned on an eighth-inning 
rally that began with the fretk 
bounce of a Pirate ball hit sharply 
to short. The break for the Pirates 
was reminiscent of the eighth in- 
ning of the deciding game of the 
1925 Series. The Pirates, trailing 
three games to one at the start of 
the fifth game, had won both the 
fifth and sixth games from the 
Senators. In the seventh they came 
up against Walter Johnson. 


Walter Johnson—the Big Train— 
was sentenced in 1907 to twenty 
years with the Washington Sen- 
ators. A gentle, uncomplaining 
Kansan, with a fast ball Ty 
Cobb likened to a pea, Johnson 
won 414 games and lost 281 
while supported by a team that 
was regarded as a tasteless joke 
on the Washington fans. He 
completed 531 games, 113 of 
them shutouts, pitched 5923 in- 
nings and struck out 3497 batters. 
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A Capsule History 


Among the first five Immortals 
chosen for the Cooperstown 
shrine were two pitchers, John- 
son and Christy Mathewson. 


When the aging Johnson took the 
mound in the final game of the 
1925 Series, he already had beaten 
the Pirates twice and came into 
the rainy seventh inning with a 
6-4 lead, which was cut to 6-5 on 
an error and a triple. In the bot- 
tom of the eighth, Johnson retired 
the first two men, then two doubles 
tied the score. A walk, an error 
and Kiki Cuyler’s double scored 
two more runs. It was the second 
time Pittsburgh had won a World 
Series. The first was in 1909. 


“Hey, Krauthead, I’m coming 
down to second on the next 
pitch."—A cocky Detroit base 
runner to Honus Wagner, Pirate 
shortstop, in the first game of 
the 1909 Series. 


John Peter (Honus) Wagner, 
baseball’s greatest infielder, ig- 
nored the taunt, and when the run- 
ner came sliding into second, the 
squat, bowlegged Pirate shortstop 
was waiting with the ball. “He 
slapped it into my mouth and split 
my lip for three stitches,” the 
runner recalled later. His name 
was Tyrus Raymond Cobb. 


Ty Cobb, the most feared and 
hated ballplayer of all time, was 
a snarling, bull-headed, brilliant 
base runner who slid hard with 
spikes high. He once charged 
into the bleachers to maul an 
abusive fan, slugged it out with 
an umpire under the Detroit 
stands, and was threatened with 
an assassin’s bullet in Philadel- 
phia when he spiked the Ath- 
letics’ popular Frank (Home 
Run) Baker. 


“Cobb could do everything better 
than any other player I ever saw.” 
— Walter Johnson. 


“Walter had only one weakness. 
He was such a good-hearted guy, 
he was afraid one of his fast balls 
would bean the batter. I began to 
crowd the plate, so that Johnson 
had to shoot for the corners to 
avoid hitting me.”—Ty Cobb. 


Johnson, the only contemporary 
Cobb openly admired, was also 
the only pitcher in the American 
League who took pains not to hit 
Cobb with the ball. Cobb devel- 
oped the classic retaliation against 
the beanball. He would bunt down 
the first-base line. If the pitcher 
fielded the ball, Cobb climbed 
over his back; if the pitcher cov- 
ered first, Cobb spiked him. 


Cobb could hit to any field, score 
from first on a single. Often when 
he broke for second, the catcher 
threw to third to limit his larceny 
to a single base. No player was 
so disliked, but long after he 
retired at forty-one, having hit 
.323 his last season, Sporting 
News polled his colleagues to de- 
termine the greatest ballplayer in 
the history of the game and sixty 
of the 102 ballots received went 


to Cobb. Wagner was runner-up . 


with seventeen votes. 


Wagner, who spent the first sev- 
enteen years of the 20th Century 
with the Pirates, retired with a 
lifetime batting average of .329, 


thirty-eight percentage points un- : 


der Cobb’s. Wagner collected 
3430 hits in 2785 games and set 
records for extra-base hits second 
only to Cobb, who racked up 4191 
hits, 2244 runs and 892 stolen 
bases in 3033 games. 


Debate over the “rabbit ball” 
goes back to the 1860s, although 
the size and weight of the stand- 
ard baseball have not changed 
since 1872 (9 to 914 inches in cir- 
cumference, 5 to 514 ounces in 
weight). 


“The style of batting has 


changed,” American League offi- 
cials blandly insisted when the 
scientific game began to give way 


to slugging. 


“It was damned foolishness, 
sure, but I just felt like doing it,” 
Babe Ruth admitted after he 
came to bat against Charlie Root 
in Wrigley Field in the third 
game of the 1932 World Series, 
casually took two called strikes, 
then pointed to the fence and 
promptly poled the next pitch 
over it to break a 4-4 tie. 


Lou Gehrig followed Ruth to the 
plate that day as usual and parked 
a home run in the same area, but 
as usual it was Ruth who got the 
headlines and the adulation. When 
Gehrig hit .545 in the 1928 Series, 
Ruth outdid himself, got 10 hits 
for 16 times at bat, an average of 
.625. A workhorse, Gehrig played 
in 2130 consecutive games, but 
never really won the hearts of the 
fans until he was stricken with 
chronic poliomyelitis and, his life 
wasting away, he took a tearful 
farewell of Yankee Stadium. 


“Alex, if you want to celebrate 
tonight, I wouldn’t blame you. 
But go easy, for I may need you 
tomorrow.”—Rogers Hornsby, 
Cardinal manager, to Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, who had 
just won the sixth game of the 
1926 Series with the Yankees. 


Grover Cleveland Alexander, one 
of the greatest right-hand pitchers 
ever to take the mound, worked in 
701 games between 1911 and 1930, 
winning 373, losing 208. Old Pete 
always denied that he had a hang- 
over that Sunday. in 1926 when 
he was called in from the bullpen 
in the seventh inning of the sev- 
enth game of the World Series to 
protect the Cardinals’ 3-2 lead. 
The bases were loaded with Yan- 
kees, two out, and Tony (Poosh- 
*em-Up) Lazzeri at the plate. The 
39-year-old righthander threw 
Lazzeri a curve, which he missed. 
Lazzeri parked the next pitch in 
the bleachers, foul by ten feet. 
Old Pete got Lazzeri on the third 
pitch, then held the Yankees hit- 
less for the last two innings. 


“Maybe I am doing something 
for my race.”—John Roosevelt 
Robinson, 1945. 


Organized Baseball drew the color 
line in 1867, when the National 
Association specifically ruled 
“against the admission of any 
club which may be composed of 
one or more colored persons.” 
Fifteen years after Jackie Robin- 
son crashed through the racial 
barricade, Ebony, a leading Negro 
publication, published an article 
under the headline: ““ARE THERE 
TOO MANY NEGROES IN BASEBALL?” 


Every National League team in 
serious contention for the 1960 
pennant had at least one Negro 
playing a key position. For seven 
straight years the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player 
award went to a Negro and, 
starting with Jackie Robinson in 
1947, nine of thirteen Rookies- 
of-the-Year were Negroes. No 
Negro player has won either title 
in the American League. 


By the end of the 19th Century 
the National League (founded in 
1875) had choked off competition, 
carved up its franchises and 
beaten players into submission. 


Byron Bancroft Johnson, a big, 
square-jawed ex-sportswriter, 
took over the presidency of the 
newly revived Western League 
in 1894, and in 1899 renamed it 
the American League and moved 
into Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. In 1902, when the 
new league outdrew them nearly 
two-to-one, National League 
club owners sued for peace. 


“There can be nothing right about 
a clause which binds a player to 
one club for . . . his playing career, 
and it would not be tolerated in 
any other business.” — Represent- 
ative Emanuel Celler. 


Under the controversial “reserve 
clause,” dreamed up by the club 
owners in 1879, a youngster 
signing his first contract in Or- 
ganized Baseball forfeits the 
right ever to offer his services to 
the highest bidder. He may play 
with another team only when he 
has been released, traded or sold 
by the team that owns him. 


Without the protection of the re- 
serve clause, its defenders insist, 
the wealthier clubs would gobble 
up all of the best players, and the 
resulting imbalance would be cat- 
astrophic. However, in _fifty- 
seven years of competition in the 
two leagues—operating under the 
reserve clause—one team (Yan- 
kees) has won twenty-five pen- 
nants, another (Giants) fifteen. 


Baseball, introduced to Japan by 
Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig, has 


become the nation’s major sport, 
with nine million fans turning out 
each year to watch the Giants, 
Lions, Tigers, Swallows and 
Dragons in the two major 
leagues. A Hall of Fame has been 
opened in Tokyo, where TV 
stations offer sixteen games a 
week, 


“Wait till next year!—Tribal 
chant of the Dodgers, 1890-1958. 


A slim but determined majority 
of the Los Angeles City Council, 
in their eagerness to acquire the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and give their 
city a major-league status, glee- 
fully approved a contract in 1957 
which, among other remarkable 
features, neglected to bind the 
team to play ball in Los Angeles. 


While the smog-bound Dodgers 
were embroiled in lawsuits over 
the site oftheir Los Angeles 
stadium, their former crosstown 
rivals were groping their way 
through San Francisco fog. One 
night last summer it was so cold ih 
the Giants’ new Candlestick Park 
that the groundskeeper’s Dalmar 
tian turned up in an overcoat, and 
when the fog blanketed the field, 
a pinch hitter, whose mother was 
watching the ordeal on television, 
asked the announcer, “Please tell 
her that I’m all right.” 


Although the population of the 

United States has doubled in the 

last sixty years, major-league 

competition has been limited to 

two eight-team leagues. The 

short supply of players of major- 

league caliber has been the stock 

argument against expansion. But 

last fall the National League led 

the way with franchises for New 

York and Houston. The Amer- 

ican League then announced that 

it would field a. new team in 

Washington, shift the present’! 
outfit to Minneapolis-St. Paul 

and provide competition for the 

Los Angeles Dodgers, who) 

grossed well over five milliom 
dollars last year. 


**And Saul said unto his servants; 
Provide me now a man that can 
play well, and bring him to me.” 
—I Samuel XVI: 17. THE END: 
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THAT BE 


by Maurice Edelman 


Elections come and go. But whatever the ad- 
ministration, the Establishment under its lead- 
ers of palace, pressand church still rules Britain 
® Tradition usually begins with a revolution. And the 


British tradition of self-possession—the most admired 
quality of Mr. Harold Macmillan, the present Prime 


Minister—began after we chopped off the head of 


Charles I three hundred years ago. During this period 
we have developed an Established Order in which 
political opposition has always been directed against 
governments, never against the Constitution; in which 
the Leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition gets a 
salary from the state and a peerage on retirement; in 
which religious nonconformity has the protection of 
“the Head of the Established Church; in which we have 
had time to forget regicide, cabals and sectarian vio- 
lence; in which, in short, British traditions have found 
both definition and support in the top-drawer com- 
plex known as the Establishment. 

Court, Church, Parliament, public schools, press 
and B.B.C.—these are the institutions of the Estab- 
lishment. But who are the individuals who crystallize 
its mood into policies? How do its differing members 
come together in time of national crisis to take con- 
certed action? How are its internal tensions resolved 
when there are divergences of view within it, as there 
is today over Britain’s position in Africa? 

For an inquiry into these questions, let me take as 
my starting point the paper for Top People—The Times 
with its editor, Sir William Haley. 1 remember him at a 
reception, not too long ago, when he excited more 
curiosity than the guest of honor. The Times had just 
published an article forecasting the sacking of the 
British Foreign Secretary. It’s true that the liquida- 
tion did not come off. Perhaps the public reaction was 
too strong. But Haley had the assured manner of an 
Achilles without heel trouble. 









ie 





has always lain in the assumption that there are no 
indiscreet questions—only indiscreet answers. 

His serenity springs from the fact that the editor of 
The Times is the Keeper of the Flame of the Established 
Order, the guardian of its historic values, the bulwark 
against radical change. He is, therefore, the scarecrow 
of young men and women who regard his calmness 
as smugness, his composure as a mask for social de- 
composition and his conformism as reaction. The 
Establishment is, for them, an organization of tra- 
ditional influences, blocking progress in obscure and 
occult ways through the agency of palace, church and 
political chiefs, all of them distributors of an un- 
desirable patronage. 

For the angry generation, the trouble with the Es- 
tablishment is that it is faceless, shapeless and slippery. 
John Osborne, author of the play Look Back in Anger, 
has come nearest to a definition by abuse. 

“My objection to the Royalty symbol,” he wrote in 
a symposium blast against the Establishment called 
Declaration, “‘is that it is dead; it is the gold filling in 
a mouthful of decay.” Of the B.B.C.: “It has produced 
a staff of highly-trained Palace lackeys with graveyard 
voices. . . . It is all as nourishing and useful as wax 
fruit under a glass case.” And of the Established 
Church: “During the past fifty years, the Church has 
repeatedly ducked every moral issue that has been 
thrown at its head. . . . It has lived in an atmosphere 
of calm, casual funk.” 

What admirers and detractors of the Establishment 
usually overlook is that it has grown into its present 
form only since the 1840’s. In the early 19th Century, 
The Times—‘‘The Old Thunderer”—often took a re- 
publican view. The public-school spirit had not yet 
begun to permeate British life with its merits of leader- 
ship and its demerits of snobbery; and the image of the 
Empire builder had not impressed itself on the nation. 

Disraeli was the real founder of the Establishment. 
He advocated respect for institutions—the monarchy, 


the Church, Eton as the Continued on Page 60 


The job of running Britain involves more than government. Behind-the-scenes 
influences, known collectively as the Establishment, are alleged to 

be at work, and these are brought to light on the opposite page, where 
Britannia is seen ruling amid such guiding symbols as the Archbishop's 

mitre, the Court, The Times, the B.B.C., and so on. All appear connected with 
the subtle bonds of the old-school tie: honi soit, however, qui mal y pense. 


“*May I ask, Sir William, the real story about the 
Foreign Secretary?” asked a brash young Socialist 
ex- Minister. 

“Yes,” replied Haley with a grave smile. ““You may 
ask.”” After which there was silence. Haley’s strength 



































Continued from Page 58 —_ archetypal public school, 
and the City of London. He was a sentimental romantic 
with a hankering after medieval customs. 

“I have revived the monastic customs at St. Gene- 
viéve,” says the blushing young Lord Everingham in 
Disraeli’s novel Coningsby. “There is an almsgiving 
twice a week.” 

“I am sure I wish I could see the laboring classes 
happy,” says the duke. 

Although he was himself neither a public-school 
man nor an aristocrat, Disraeli regarded an old- 
Etonian duke as creation’s finest achievement. He 
believed in keeping each class happy in its place, but 
as an outsider himself he recognized that the only way 
to preserve the Establishment was by constantly re- 
freshing it through the introduction of other outsiders. 
From Disraeli to Haley there is a distinct line. Haley 
was not born into the Establishment; he was co-opted. 

I first met Sir William Haley in 1949 when he was 
Director General of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, that other key institution of the Establishment. 
He was only forty-eight years old at the time and his 
rise already had been irresistible, brilliant and dramatic. 
He was born and educated outside the Establishment— 
his father was a Yorkshire office worker—and left 
school at sixteen to begin his professional life on the 
Jersey Morning News. A few years later, when he was 
working on The Times as a telephonist, he noticed that 
by having all the Continental news telephoned via 
Brussels his paper could reduce the cost of its Berlin 
correspondence from two shillings and six pence (35 
cents) a word to a penny. He was promoted. He mar- 
ried the Foreign Editor’s secretary when he was twenty. 
At twenty-nine he edited the Manchester Evening 
News, at thirty-eight he was joint Managing Director 
of the Manchester Guardian; at forty-three he was 
Director General of the B.B.C.; and so to the editor- 
ship of The Times and his slogan, ““Top People Read 

The Times.” The self-educated outsider had become the 

insider; the man who had been too shy to succeed as 

a reporter had become the editor whom the Archbishop 

of Canterbury and the Prime Minister consulted. 

When major decisions affecting Britain’s national 
life have to be taken—as, for example, when King 

Edward VIII wanted to marry Mrs. Simpson—it is 

this triumvirate of the Establishment that goes into 

action in order to give the answer. Each in his own 
way has power immeasurably in excess of his formal 
authority. The Archbishop of Canterbury is head of 
the Established Church, which has more than $350,- 
000,000 of investments on the Stock Exchange—an 
important material reinforcement to its moral author- 
ity. The Editor of The Times, because of its accumu- 
lated prestige and its influential circulation, can make 
and unmake ministers. The Prime Minister not only 
gives jobs in his administration but he is also re- 
sponsible for recommending to the monarch the wide 
range of orders and decorations by which the Establish- 
ment rewards and flatters its supporters. A glance at 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official 

Classes shows how these orders and decorations act 

as a cement in the stratification of British Society. 











Let’s see how it works. On any day when Parliament 
is sitting, you can observe at the end of the government 
Front Bench in the House of Commons one Col. 
Martin Redmayne, D.S.O., a modest man of about 
fifty. Since he never speaks in debate, Redmayne, the 
Tory Chief Whip, is scarcely known to the general 
public, and yet he is one of the most powerful men in 
Britain. He is not only the chief disciplinarian of his 
party but also the Chief Patronage Secretary, who 
hands out the rewards, in the formal phrase of the 
Gazette, for “political services.” The good boys behind 
him who serve long and faithfully and toe the party line 
get knighthoods and baronetcies; the women become 
Dames of the British Empire; a half-good boy might 
become a Commander of the British Empire with the 
hope of better to come if he behaves more judiciously ; 
on the Chief Patronage Secretary’s advice, an unpopu- 
lar or failed Minister may be translated to the House 
of Lords. And among the general public, on the 
Queen’s birthday and in the New Year, the Prime 
Minister, with the Chief Whip at his elbow, doles out 
honors by the fistful to the faithful. 

When Lloyd George was Prime Minister in 1921, 
there were unpleasant charges that honors were being 
sold for cash in aid of party funds. Lloyd George was, 
of course, a cynic about titles although, like Mr. 
Attlee, he ended up with a peerage himself. But the 
essence of the Honors System is that its decorations 
should be conferred and not bought. In 1923, there- 
fore, a Political Honors Scrutiny Committee, consisting 
of three peers drawn from the leading parties, was set 
up to scrutinize the names of individuals nominated 
for honors for political service. Lord Thurso, Lord 
Crookshank and Lord Pethick-Lawrence (now aged 
ninety) are today the three guardians of the honors of 
the Establishment. Curiously enough, although Doctor 
Fisher, when Archbishop of Canterbury, once declared 
that no Christian marriage should follow divorce while 
the first partner, however guilty, is still living, divorce 
is no impediment to the highest distinctions which the 
Establishment can offer. The Honors List is its chief 
instrument of patronage and of award for services ren- 
dered and yet to be performed. 

What link is there between honors and titles, and 
British Society? The answer is that it depends on what 
you mean by Society. Fifty years ago, London Society 
was a small and fairly closed group of wealthy and 
aristocratic people who lived part of the time in their 
country estates and part in London, and who followed 
a seasonal and predictable pattern of personal and 
mutual entertainment. Their behavior was tribal and 
stylized. They wooed, married, mated, played, danced 
and were buried in predetermined ways. Their pattern 
of life had lasted half a century before King Edward 
VII disrupted it by introducing his financier and his 
demimondaine friends into what had formerly been 
called Society and made Biarritz his playground. 

Society in the old sense no longer exists in Britain, 
though some of its occasions and institutions like 
Ascot and coming-out parties survive. It has been re- 
placed by a lively café society supplemented by the 
social activities of the new millionaire speculators, 

















Greek shipowners and the relatively impoverished aris- 
tocracy, who make London seem opulent in a way 
which an older Society might have regarded as vulgar. 

But the Establishment preserves its own enclosed 
and exclusive society (as you can read any day on the 
social page of The Times) through the agency of the 
Government Hospitality Fund. This little-known body 
is directed by Brigadier G.A.C. Macnab, C.B.,C.M.G., 
and determines who shall meet whom when the nation 
entertains at Lancaster House and Carlton Gardens. 
These are invitations which no money can buy and 
which are strictly nontransferable. The lists and dos- 
siers of Government Hospitality make sure, firstly, 
that no unsuitable guests are invited; secondly, that 
the guests are worthy of one another; thirdly, that pro- 
tocol is observed; and fourthly, that social enemies 








aren’t seated next to each other. Government Hos- 
pitality (which is the hospitality of the Establish- 
ment) is the most exclusive and discriminating in 
Britain. 

It could be seen at its most brilliant during the 
state visits of foreign potentates. On the occasion of the 
visits of the Shah of Iran and General de Gaulle, for 
example, Government Hospitality took over almost 
the whole of the Covent Garden Opera House for a 
gala performance of ballet. The Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh occupied the Royal Box with their guest; 
the bar was draped like some vast marquee with his 
national colors, and if you looked down on the 
coruscating scene from the gallery at the men in their 
white ties with their bloom of orders and glitter of 
decorations and the women Continued on Page 132 
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The Small Voice of Peace — Sixth in 


Holiday's Series on the Work of the 


United Nations 


@ In the popular demonology, international fin- 
anciers are sinister, shadowy figures who, when 
they are not rigging cartels to throttle free enter- 
prise, are plotting to plunge the world into war, 
all in their greed for profit. It is refreshing, then, 
to come upon a bank that seems to be crawling 
with the vipers of international finance, and to 
find all of them engrossed in the cheerful business 
of building economic muscle for the world’s 
weaker nations and, in their overtime hours, 
stopping wars before a shot can be fired. 

The institution in question is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (usu- 
ally called the World Bank), which is a specialized 
agency of the United ‘Nations; its conservative 
and conventional home is an appropriately black- 
and-gray building on H Street in Washington, 
D.C.; and, despite its dedication to saving the 
world, it turns a handsome annual profit. This 
proves again what fools have long known but 
many wise men still have to learn: that plough- 
shares can be more profitable than swords. 

The World Bank was created at the Bretton 
Woods monetary conference in 1944, in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and mistrust. American bankers 
generally agreed that it would never work, nor 
did they lack for arguments. Imagine a bank 
owned by the governments of several dozen con- 
trary, often quarrelsome nations—could a better 
recipe be devised for rich, creamy confusion? Or 
imagine a bank required by its charter to make 
loans deemed too risky by private investors, and 
then imagine it borrowing the money for those 
loans from the same private investors who con- 
sidered them rash to begin with. Jst das nicht ein 
Schnitzelbank ? 

The late Lord Keynes, who was one of the 
Bank’s chief architects, was delighted by the early 
opposition. “I am greatly encouraged by the 
critical, skeptical, and even carping spirit,” he 
observed. “How much better that our projects 
should begin in disillusion than that they should 
end in it.” 

As its name suggests, the Bank’s main assign- 
ment was reconstruction—the revival of the Eu- 
ropean economies blown to bits by the war then 
still being fought. Its charter also called for de- 
velopment—that is, making loans to the impov- 
erished countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, so as to raise their meager standards of living; 


A WORLD 


but for this job there was no sense of urgency. 
Development was secondary to reconstruction, 
in 1944, 

As it turned out, the Bank’s founders at once 
overestimated and underestimated its capabilities. 
The Bank took little part in the reconstruction 
of Europe; that mammoth task was handled 
by the Marshall Plan. On the other hand, the 
Bank has loaned nearly six billion dollars, most of 
which has gone to help finance an industrial 
revolution in forty of the poorer and newer nations 
around the world. The sum represents nearly three 
hundred loans. There is not a lemon in the lot. 

The sum also means that from Lapland south 
to Cape Town, and from Santiago de Chile east 
to Manila, harbors have been dredged, highways 
and railroads laid down, dams and hydroelectric 
plants constructed, power lines strung, irrigation 
systems put in, farms mechanized, pipelines built, 
waterways modernized, ore mined and smelted, 
networks of communications installed and entire 
national economies overhauled. In short, the tools 
that make wealth have been forged where they are 
most sorely needed. 

Along the way, the Bank has acquired a repu- 
tation for cool, resourceful competence. It is 
correctly accounted the United Nations’ hardest- 
boiled'agency, whether as investment banker, as 
economist or as engineer. 

So much might have been anticipated by the 
more sanguine of the Bank’s founders. But who 
could have dreamed that the Bank would also 
win world-wide respect as an honest broker in 
international financial squabbles, as a mediator 
able to settle quarrels that have erupted into the 


killing of men, and, most lustrous of all, as a 


diplomat able to prevent the killing of men? Here 
is an unexpected dividend, to be most gratefully 
acknowledged. It has resulted from a new kind of 
statecraft, one its adepts are pleased to call “de- 
velopment diplomacy.” 

The foremost exponent of this new diplomacy 
is Eugene Black, a long, lanky Georgian of sixty- 
three, who has been the Bank’s president for the 
past twelve years. Black likes his work immensely, 
and he has done so well at it—especially at the 
extracurricular diplomacy—that he is today a 
red-hot candidate to win the Nobel Prize for 
peace. For a man who spent most of his life 
merely making money as a bond salesman, this is 


The World Bank borrows from the rich to 


by Peter Lyon 


an unlikely prospect, but Eugene Black has spe- 
cialized in taking long and showy odds—and 
winning. 

Black’s office, a spacious chamber on the top 
floor of the World Bank’s Washington head- 
quarters, is decorated with a clutter of arresting 
artifacts that testify to the wide range of his ex- 
perience and his interests. Here is a picture of his 
grandfather, Henry W. Grady, who founded the 
Atlanta Constitution; here one of his father, 
who was governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
in the days of the New Deal; in that corner a 
photograph of the destroyer on which Black 
served as ensign in the War of 1914—18; in this 
corner some pictures of golfers, including one of 
Bobby Jones, who is an old friend; against that 
wall a swarm of diplomas, denoting honorary 
degrees (last year Black set some sort of record 
when he was awarded successive doctorates by 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, to serve as garnish 
for the Phi Beta Kappa key he won at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia when he was seventeen); over here 
some snapshots of Hamlet as produced by some 
Africans, for Black is a devout Bardolater who has 
been known to reread all of Shakespeare’s plays 
during a summer’s vacation. His most recent 
trophies comprise a gallery of photographs of 
heads of state, all respectfully inscribed. Among 
them are some autocratic nitwits, a few former 
slaves of colonial masters, and at least one Marxist. 
As Black swivels in his high-backed chair, survey- 
ing this heterogeneity, his expression is affably 
sardonic. His eyebrows arch up in irony; his smile 
curves down in skepticism. “I am,” his expression 
seems to say, “a world-saver and a do-gooder, but 
you will have to look sharp if you want to find any 
globaloney around here.” 

When a visitor reminds Black that the World 
Bank has acquired a reputation for being hard- 
boiled, he grunts with satisfaction. 

“We have two rules here,” he told me. “The 
first is: if we lend any money, we want to get paid 
back.”” He rocked gently in his chair. “That may 
sound a little old-fashioned, but I think it’s 
reasonable.” He permitted himself just the trace 
of a smile. “Of course,” he added, “before we 
make a loan, we know that it’s guaranteed by the 
government of the country to which it’s made. So 
we know we’re sure to get our money back.” His 
smile cut deeper. 















“But we’re funny,” he went on. “We like to 
know the money won’t be wasted. So that leads 
to our second rule. We will not finance any project 
unless we think it is a sound project. This is my 
philosophy. Besides, we get the money we need 
to make loans by selling bonds, and we don’t 
want our name linked to failure. We don’t want 
anybody going around saying, ‘Look at that damn 
fool, the way he’s throwing his money away.” 

“I admit we’re tough,”’ he said, cheerfully. “I'll 
be just as tough as hell to see that these rules are 
carried out, because I think they’re reasonable.” 

At first not everyone agreed that these rules 
were reasonable. The difficulty was that every 
nation which was a member of the Bank could 
name one of its directors; and so, predictably, an 
eager majority of the board favored a policy of 
making fast, fat loans, each director especially 
hankering after loans to his own country. (Black’s 
predecessor as president, John J. McCloy, once 
called the directors “‘the borrowers’ union.”’) 


o be sure, there were restraints. For 
one, the directors do not vote on a 
basis of pure democracy, as in other 
United Nations agencies. The Bank 
isa modified plutocracy : a director’s 
vote reflects the amount of money 
his country has subscribed to the Bank’s capital 
stock. (The director from the United States, for ex- 
ample, votes about 33 per cent of the stock, while 
the director from Panama votes only twelve 
hundredths of one per cent.) For another, since a 
board of sixty-some directors was clearly unwieldy, 
control was vested in a board of eighteen executive 
directors named to represent the others; this tended 
to dilute the avidity of the borrowers’ union. 
Nevertheless there was a tendency at first to 
regard the Bank as a magical slot machine burst- 
ing with wondrous jackpots. The pressure for 
loans was constant, yet the projects to be financed 
by those loans were not always flawless. Steel mills 
confer status; so one country coveted a steel mill 
before there was power to run it or a railroad to 
transport its products. Another country plumped 
for a hydroelectric plant where there wasn’t 
enough water power to turn the turbines. A third 
wanted railroads but had no technicians trained 
to run them. One rather wistful country put in for 
a loan on the theory that they’d better get theirs 
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lend to the poor—and everybody profits 


while the getting was good, before all the Bank’s 
funds were earmarked for the use of others. 

When Black joined the Bank in 1947, as the 
executive director from the United States, there 
was an even more vexing problem: how to raise 
the money to finance sound development proj- 
ects. The United States was the only country with 
available private capital, but Wall Street’s attitude 
toward anything that smacked of foreign aid 
ranged from indifference to hostility. Worse yet, 
the state laws that regulated the investments made 
by banks, insurance companies and trusts had no 
provision for the purchase of the Bank’s securities, 
which meant that until someone convinced the gov- 
ernors and legislators of forty-odd states to change 
their laws, the Bank’s likeliest market was off limits. 

Black, who had been the Chase National 
Bank’s specialist in bonds, was that someone, and 
he turned the trick with amazing speed. In five 
months he had persuaded enough states to change 
their laws so that the Bank could sell $250,000,- 
000 worth of bonds. (In 1949, the directors, 
properly impressed, elected him the Bank’s pres- 
ident.) The job of development began. 

Slowly at first: $16,000,000 to Chile for electric 
power and agricultural machinery, $44,000,000 
to India for railway improvement and agricultural 
reclamation, $5,000,000 to Ethiopia for repair 
and maintenance of highways, $13,000,000 to 
Iraq for flood control. Then faster and faster: 
today the Bank makes loans at the rate of $700,- 
000,000 a year. 

Once only has the Bank found itself involved 
in the cold war. In 1948, on orders from the State 
Department, a loan to Poland was canceled—with 
the result that Poland withdrew from the Bank. 
(The U.S.S.R., for reasons that have never been 
made clear, has chosen not to join the Bank.) 

By now it appears that the Bank might ap- 
propriately be renamed the International Bank 
for Change and Development. Everything and 
everybody connected with it have changed pro- 
foundly—the Bank itself; its clients, the poorer 
and newer nations; its position in the international 
financial community; and not least of all, Eugene 
Black himself. Even the world is changed a little 
because of the Bank’s activities, and one may ven- 
ture to say it is changed for the better. 

Today the Bank is held in respectful esteem by 
the international financial-community. No longer 





do Bank officials find it so hard to borrow money. 
Its bonds are now snapped up whenever offered 
in the market; their rating has risen to triple A, 
the best. Where once private investment capital 
was leery of the Bank’s operations, now it clamors 
to join in them. Thus, during the Bank’s most re- 
cent fiscal year, when loans of $659,000,000 were 
made in thirty-one countries, commercial bankers 
here and abroad bought nearly $250,000,000 
worth of the total. 

And Black can note contentedly that the Bank’s 
accumulated reserves now amount to better than 
half a billion dollars. 

Some economists insist that the rich countries 
must double the size of their investments in the 
poorer countries during the 1960’s. With all this 
money to draw on, can it be expected that the 
Bank’s loans will soar beyond a billion dollars a 
year? Black shakes his head impatiently. 

“It’s a mistake to approach economic develop- 
ment on a quantity basis,” he told me. “For two 
reasons. In the first place, it doesn’t. solve the 
problem. In the second place, you’re not going to 
get those quantities anyway. People get carried 
away just talking about these astronomical 
amounts.” He uncrossed his long legs and leaned 
forward, stabbing a long forefinger at me. “A 
million dollars spent right does more good than 
fifty million not spent right. But you won’t get 
the fifty million anyway, so why stir up the hopes 
of people all over the world by talking about it?” 

It is by paying the. most scrupulous attention to 
how one million dollars is spent that the Bank has 
been able to insure the success of its loans—and 
incidentally, to effect a beneficial change in its 
customers. At any given momeni, the Bank is in- 
volved with half a hundred projects in every stage 
from the first request for a loan to final com- 
pletion; at every step staff members keep a wary 
eye on each project. Will it prove of economic 
benefit? Has it been well planned? Are the cost 
estimates realistic? Is there money on hand to pay 
for whatever is not financed by the Bank’s loan? 
How about technical and administrative person- 
nel—is it available and competent? Are construc- 
tion schedules being met? As for unforeseen 
contingencies, specialists from the Bank’s staff are 
in the field, ready to handle them. 

“The problem is not just money,” Black says. 
“Even if you had Continued on Page 104 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ATLANTA? 


by Frances Gray Patton 
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@ I am that common or garden variety 
‘of small-town lass who dearly loves a 
city. There is something about lonely 
faces in a crowd—or friendly faces, for 
that matter—about a tangle of traffic, a 
dazzle of lights and a great steel-girded 
jumble of the ornate, the aloof and the 
vulgar—something, I suppose, about 
size and scope—that quickens my sense 
of life. Which is to say that Atlanta, the 
only true city in the whole Southeast, 
affects me as the rainbow did the poet. 

Atlanta is a greedy, adolescent city 
that clutches the past to its bosom while 
being frankly beguiled by novelty. It 
longs to be known as a symbol of im- 
mortal Southern gallantry—the lovely 
phoenix rising from the ashes, that’s 
engraved on its Great Seal—and to be 
known also asa.model of contemporary 
shrewdness and ready cash. It wants to 
drink heroic draughts of culture—sym- 
phonic music, higher education and a 
week of the Met in April—and to show 
traveling salesmen a relaxing time every 
night. It wants progress and gracious 
living, big industries and a system of 
superhighways—and it wants to keep 
its trees. You feel, as you sometimes do 
when you watch a young boy blossom 
with strong and contradictory impulses, 
that for this city any moment could be 
the crucial one. An idea that captures 


the civic imagination, a principle em- 
braced or rejected, an act of wisdom or 
a silly blunder might make all the 
difference. 

With more than a million inhabitants 
(of whom few are natives by so many as 
two generations) metropolitan Atlanta 
sits on the Piedmont plateau of Geor- 
gia, which is, perhaps, the most rural 
and inbred part of the most insular state 
in the Union. It is a self-contained city, 
for though its area continues to expand 
it does so in a series of ever-widening 
orbits that encircle its central core of 
energy—a junction of streets called Five 
Points. (“The Wall Street of the South,” 
Atlantans will tell you, adding in a 
voice of tender pride that Five Points is 
marked on the Soviet’s map as the third 
target for a nuclear bomb.) It doesn’t 
Straggle over its edges and since it burns 
natural gas doesn’t even make a telltale 
smudge on the sky. However you come 
there, by plane or train or car, Atlanta 
takes you by surprise. 

From the air you look down upon so 
much forest—tracts even within the 
sphere of Greater Atlanta—that you 
scarcely know you are near a city until 
you have landed at the airport. By train 
you are borne through miles of red-clay 
hills and piney-woods timberland. If 
you drive down, as I did recently, pass- 


ing through the university town of Ath- 
ens, with its old walled campus and its 
white neoclassic houses, you may come 
to expect an air of continuity and com- 
posure that you won’t find in Atlanta. 
(Yes, Athens was sweetly composed 
when I saw it last fall and, in spite of 
what happened there in January, I trust 
it will be so again. The whole world was 
shocked by the mob in Athens, but no 
more so than Athens itself—the univer- 
sity faculty, the vast majority of the 
students, the gentlefolk of the town. 
Sometimes a moral convulsion too vio- 
lent to be ignored leaves a community 
more aware of its true aspirations and 
of the jungle that lies always just be- 
yond the edge of civilization and must 
be kept from the door.) 

From Athens you follow a curiously 
graded road that runs through the “‘po’ 
cracker” country that literature has 
prepared you for, until it feeds its traf- 
fic into a four-lane expressway which 
goes on into Atlanta. The landscape is 
dull (you might as well be on the Jersey 
Turnpike) but driving is easy until the 
road suddenly becomes congested with 
vehicles gathering momentum as they 
charge into the city proper. 

Atlanta’s intra-urban expressway, be- 
gun ten years ago and still unfinished, 
provides for a coil of sunken arteries—a 


kind of conveyor belt—through the 
heart of the city. To the initiated, the 
expressway is a marvel of convenience; 
to innocents like me—and possibly 
you—it can be a maze of confusion. 
You have a sense of being trapped for- 
ever in whichever lane you’ve had the 
bad judgment to elect, for though there 
are exits these provide escape for the 
bold alone: the speed of this traffic 
would be spectacular even in great open 
spaces, yet here your fellow travelers 
switch blithely from lane to lane with- 
out indicating their restless intentions. 
(A psychiatrist at a cocktail party airily 
explained the local disdain for hand 
signals: “‘Atlanta motorists suffer from 
a castration complex.””) However, your 
portion of the expressway eventually 
spews you into an ordinary city street. 
(Once the entire system is connected, 
many a timid stranger will ride around 
and around it until he runs out of gas 
and is towed away by the Atlanta po- 
lice, who are notably prompt and help- 
ful.) Though the street is crowded and 
fairly narrow it offers you the respite of 
a stop light and the chance to ask some 
pedestrian how to reach your lodging 

place. 
That information is supplied in detail 
(Atlantans love giving directions) and 
Continued on Page 66 


Robert Woodruff is a top official 


William B. Hartsfield, mayor of Atlanta 

for almost a quarter of a century, 

leans on a cannon left over from the 

Civil War—from which the city recovered 
with remarkable speed. According to 

Mayor Hartsfield, the Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees Northern money 
equal treatment, and thus Atlantans roll 
out the red carpet for any Yankee 

who arrives with a yen to work—and money. 


of the soft-drink company that created 

a rash of millionaires in Atlanta, 

made the community one of the finest health } 
centers in the nation, and expanded 

its opportunities for scientific and 
intellectual advancement through princely , 
endowments of Emory University. Beside 
Mr. Woodruff (who is seldom photographeay 
is the original dispenser of the beverage. 
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Edward Everett Noble near the soaring 


Noble is an Oklahoman and one of several 
men with money and imagination who 
were lured to Atlanta by its business boom, 
fell in love with the city and moved there 
for keeps. Atlantans call Lenox Square 
the South's first “regional” shopping center. 


Continued from Page 64 

inevitably invokes the pretty name of 
Peachtree. On the city map you will find 
six Peachtrees—a road, a lane, a drive, 
a place, a creek and a West Peachtree— 
besides the one that’s to give you your 
bearings. But the Atlantan means the 
original Peachtree Street which existed 
in the time of Scarlett O’Hara and be- 
fore then, as a forest trail, and so has 
for him an eternal quality. It is a street 
where nobody is ever lost—a rare street 
indeed in that vicinity. 

Because Atlanta is a city of private 
clubs, its hotels, once the delight of 
Fashion, have become commercial in 
character. Wherever you stop, the fur- 
nishings of your room will seem calcu- 
lated to persuade you that between the 
city where you happen to be and any 
other American city there exists not a 
smidgen of difference. 

But if your room commands a lofty 
view then one sweeping glance out the 
window will show you the difference. 
Atlanta has erupted, you feel, in great, 
jagged, un-co-ordinated thrusts. The 
dome of the capitol, leafed with pure 
native gold, gleams above a clump of 
public buildings—City Hall, Fulton 
County Courthouse, the Federal Build- 
ing—that suggest, even at a distance, 
rococo elaboration. Beyond, climbing 
above church steeples and mercantile 
establishments, are the downtown bank 
buildings at Five Points; massed, they 
present an aspect of somber discretion 
appropriate to the cliffs of high finance. 
Here and there, aloof from one another 
and from everything else, rise the newer 
structures of Atlanta: the Grady 
Memorial Hospital for charity and 
emergency patients—of such carbuncu- 


arches he helped create: Atlanta’s 
spectacular Lenox Square Shopping 
Center, seven miles north of town. 





lar magnitude that you quail at the sum 
of human suffering its size must repre- 
sent; the Electric Building, tall, slim 
and clean-lined—functional at func- 
tional’s best; the Treasury Building, 
chock-a-block with blue-green windows 
like a child’s crayon drawing of an of- 
fice building; the under-construction 
home of the Bank of Georgia—contem- 
porary in the grand manner of white 
metal and broad, vertical stripes of gold 
facing; and a dozen more. You are co 
struck by the presence of the sporadic 
and the sui generis and by the absence 
of any sign of orderly evolution—an 
impression deepened by patches of red, 
raw earth gouged out for more express- 
way or scoured off for slum clearance— 
that for an instant, standing there in 
your air-conditioned room, you find 
yourself drawn to the archaic theory of 
catastrophic creation. Your eye, travel- 
ing past roofs and rubble and streets 
crawling with bright, beetlelike cars, 
comes at the horizon to rest upon trees. 

Less than a century and a quarter 
ago—a short time as the crow of his- 
tory flies—trees would have been all 
you saw. Seven miles to the east—now 
scarcely more than a suburb of Atlanta 
but then a populous little oasis of 
urbanity—stood the town of Decatur. 
Three public roads, paths by present 
standards, ran through the region. One 
was a trail that followed a high ridge 
(a continental divide between the water- 
sheds of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico) to an Indian trading 
post called Standing Peachtree on the 
banks of the Chattahoochee River and, 
west, beyond that, to the village of Flow- 
ery Branch. Near the trail, a mile or 
so from the spot Mr. K. is said to be 


eying now, was a tavern used as a voting 
precinct and a rendezvous for militia- 
men. But for all that, the terrain was 
still a wilderness—a happy hunting 
ground for Indians and a dangerous 
place for white men traveling between 
Tennessee and South Georgia. In 1837, 
the savage innocence of those groves 
was not troubled by the knowledge that 
the Industrial Revolution, as savage in 
its way as Nature, was blazing a trail 
toward them. 

In that year, near where the “Wall 
Street of the South” was to sprout, a 
surveyor drove a stake into the ground. 
The stake marked the southern termi- 
nus of a projected railroad that was to 
reach from the Tennessee River to the 
Atlantic. Work on the project pro- 
ceeded by fits and starts, but by the 
winter of 1842 the first leg of the line 
had been completed—twenty-two miles 
of track connecting Terminus (as a 
cluster of dirt-floored shanties then was 
called) with Marietta, Georgia, and on 
Christmas Eve a steam engine—the 
Florida—was started along the rails. 

The Florida’s run was successful and 
Terminus began to grow. From a vil- 
lage of railroad hands it soon became 
Marthasville—a chartered town with a 
jail, a church and the office of the West- 
ern and Atlantic Railroad—and in 1847 
Marthasville became the City of At- 
lanta. The new name was in honor of 
the railroad—someone with a rough- 
and-ready knowledge of Latin assumed 
that Atlanta was the feminine form of 
Atlantic. 

How commerce, additional railroads 
and gas-lights came into town, how two 
political factions with straightforward 
names—the Moral Party, composed of 








substantial citizens, and the Rowdy 
Party, made up of riffraff who lived in 
quarters called Snake Nation and Slab 
Town—fought in the streets until the 
Morals won control of the local goy- 
ernment—all that is pure Americana, 
the stuff our televised dreams are made 
on. By 1861, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Atlanta was a flourishing 
city with a population exceeding ten 
thousand and five railroads in its quiver. 

Because it lay inland, far from the 
fighting in Virginia, Atlanta soon was 
swollen with refugees. Land values 
soared; a black market flourished; le- 
gitimate industry—especially in the 
manufacture of ordnance material for 
the Confederacy—kept money rolling 
in. Rich and exuberant, Atlanta en- 
joyed that naive illusion of immunity 
to disaster which, to cities as to human 
beings, is possible only in the first flush 
of youth. 

But General Sherman, neither young 
nor naive, was not blind to the impor- 
tance of five railroads. In July of °64 
his troops crossed the Chattahoochee 
at Pace’s Ferry and fanned out, more 
than a hundred thousand strong, over a 
forested section of Fulton County known 
as Buckhead. After the Battle of Peach- 
tree Creek (fought on ground now 
velvet-turfed by the Bobby Jones Golf 
Course), Federal and Confederate forces 
engaged in the costly Battle of Atlanta. 
For weeks Atlanta lay in siege, but at 
last, on September second, the mayor 
walked out, carrying a white flag, and 
Sherman, with eighty thousand men, 
walked in. He ordered an immediate 
civilian evacuation, and turned Atlanta 
into a gigantic army camp. Then, on 
Continued on Page 68 


Benjamin Joseph Massell beside 

the immense merchandise mart he is 
erecting in downtown Atlanta. 

The building will be twenty-two stories 
high and contain twenty-three acres 
of exhibition space. Massell, born 
in Lithuania and brought to 
Atlanta as a child, grew up ina 
low-income immigrant family and now 











is the-largest real-estate owner in Georgia. 
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November 14, he put the torch to the 
city. 

In Athens, sixty miles away, the night 
sky was seen to bloom red, like a fiery 
rosebush. Within the blazing, crum- 
bling city the general was serenaded by 
a brass band that played, among other 
numbers, the Miserere from II Trova- 
tore. By morning he was off on his 
march to the sea. 

For miles around, the railroad tracks 
were severed and twisted into a shape 
known as Sherman’s Necktie, and of 
4500 city buildings only 400 escaped 
destruction; but before the rubble ceased 
to smoke, Atlantans were returning to 
Atlanta. They returned on foot or in 
makeshift wagons drawn by mules too 
halt to have been seized by the mili- 
tary—and they returned to stay. 
Through a cruel winter families hud- 
died in abandoned army tents, old 
freight cars and shacks thrown together 
from charred lumber and rusty tin roof- 
ing. And after winter, spring came in 
with an eerie quietness—for so ravaged 
was the countryside that all the birds 
had left or died of starvation. “Even the 
thieving crows have deserted us,” a 
woman wrote to her sister in Kentucky ; 
but she did not suggest a desire to take 
flight herself. 

During the era of Reconstruction, 
when Atlanta’s prewar population was 
more than doubled by settlers from the 
Northand by Negroes from remote plan- 
tations, who had an ir perfect compre- 
hension of the rights of liberty, the city 
clung to a vision of the future. Instead 
of defying its Federal overseers, it tried 
co-operating with them, often to an 


Ralph McGill, Pulitzer-Prize winner and 
nationally syndicated columnist, sits 

in his office at the Atlanta Constitution, 
which he edits. He is a prolific writer and 
speechmaker, with interests ranging 
from sports to agriculture, but hisgreatest 
passion remains politics. Mr. McGill 
functions as Atlanta’s conscience; he sees 
integration as inevitable and 

feels the South should learn to live with it. 


extent that brought scorn from other 
parts of the region. Atlantans, few of 
whom had owned slaves or were de- 
scended from the aristocracy, did not 
subscribe to the Old South’s cherished 
conviction that it was better to fight 
than to win. 

By the middle ’70’s Atlanta had be- 
come the capital of Georgia, had ab- 
sorbed its carpetbaggers, and was eager 
to reactivate its railroads. Atlantans 
referred to potential investors from the 
North, not as Damyankees but as 
Eastern Capitalists. When Henry Grady, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, coined 
the term “New South,” his townspeo- 
ple cheered him. 

From that time (with a few interrup- 
tions such as recessions, and a fire in 
1917 that destroyed seventy-three city 
blocks) Atlanta has expanded beyond 
its expectations. In 1951 a local bank 
predicted that by 1980 the city and its 
suburbs would have a population of 
850,000—but by 1960 metropolitan 
Atlanta had passed the million mark. 


Unless you have time to spare you 
will be unwise to ask an Atlantan what 
he feels and knows about his city—for 
he will be sure to tell you. “I like it,” he 
will say firmly and will proceed to de- 
liver an informed, humorless and or- 
ganized lecture on the significance and 
development of Atlanta. His lecture, 
much abbreviated, runs like this: 

Atlanta is very important. Its first 
debt is to individuals of genius: to 
Henry Grady, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Margaret Mitchell, Bobby Jones and 
one John S. Pemberton who invented a 
soft drink. Its second debt is to God, 


who afforded Atlanta an elevation of 
1050 feet, a benign climate (mean tem- 
perature 62.4°), room for expansion and 
drainage areas that provide natural 
routes for a great wheel of railroads. 
That wheel, by attracting Sherman’s 
eye, once brought calamity, but calam- 
ity had its fringe benefits; by right of 
suffering Atlanta commanded a glori- 
ous place in Southern history and by the 
theatrical nature of its suffering—as so 
ably depicted by Margaret Mitchell—it 
drew the attention of Eastern capital- 
ists. (“You couldn’t buy such advertis- 
ing for love or money,” I was told wist- 
fully by a public-relations consultant 
transplanted in Peachtree from Madi- 
son Avenue.) Supplementing its rail 
system, Atlanta has an airport that, in 
domestic transportation, is one of the 
six busiest in the nation. (‘“‘What’s to 
stop us growing?” the mayor demanded 
of me. “We have an ocean now—the 
ocean of the air.”) Today 4000 national 
concerns serve Southeastern markets 
out of Atlanta. Thus Atlanta has be- 
come a “branch-office town,” con- 
stantly refreshed by relays of young ex- 
ecutives from major corporations. 

Atlanta has the most beautiful resi- 
dential suburbs in the world. It has, 
also, Rich’s Department Store. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
comes to Atlanta for a week’s engage- 
ment each spring, and the social bril- 
liance of that week does not suffer by 
comparison with the Met’s opening in 
New York. 

Atlanta is a center of education and 
medicine. 

Atlanta reflects and directs the econ- 
omy of the entire Southeast. Within a 


generation the Southeast has shifted 
from a cotton-controlled economy to 
one of diversified industry. This shift 
was effected in large part by the New 
Deal (“But for God’s sake don’t quote 
me as saying that,” cried a branch- 
office manager who had voted for 
Nixon) and was highly beneficial to 
Atlanta. 

Within the area of Greater Atlanta 
live 85,000 factory employees. Of these, 
some 20,000 produce transportation 
equipment—aircraft, automobiles and 
boats. The rest work in plants that fin- 
ish lumber, process meats, and produce 
textiles, apparel, paper products and, of 
course, Coca-Cola. 

When an Atlantan pronounces the 
name of Coca-Cola, which he does in 
full—never “Coke” or, in the old style 
of Southerners, “Dope’’—his expres- 
sion becomes beatific. The only local 
joke that mentions the exalted bever- 
age concerns a man who drank—of all 
things—Pepsi, but had the grace to 
carry his empties back to the store in a 
Coca-Cola carton. 

The Golden Hand of Coca-Cola 
(called so without irony) is present in 
every department of the city’s life, but 
most palpably at Emory University. 

Even if you don’t count Agnes Scott, 
a woman’s college of classical tradi- 
tions within the corporate limits of 
Decatur, Atlanta still has ten institu- 
tions of higher learning. In length of 
residence Atlanta University (Negro) 
is the oldest; it was founded in 1865 by 
the American Missionary Association 
which started a school in a boxcar and 
now wears the dignity of mellowed brick 

Continued on Page 70 


The Rev. Martin Luther King, ; 
Atlanta-born Baptist minister and head of% 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, was arrested last fall for sit-in 
demonstrations at store lunch counters. 
He was freed after Democratic candidate” 
John F. Kennedy phoned Mrs. King 

to voice concern. Doctor King abhors 
violence, thinks the economic boycott 

is the Negro’s surest way to equality. 
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and white columns on a spacious cam- 
pus that merges with those of its five 
affiliated colleges. Georgia Tech, with 
its athletic fame and its catchy song, is 
Atlanta’s darling. But Emory Univer- 
sity—Coca-Cola’s own creature—which 
has never had a football team, repre- 
sents Atlanta’s best chance for intellec- 
tual and scientific advancement. 

Emory, dwelling in marble halls 
(which are not the same as ivory 
towers) stands just over the city line in 
the sylvan suburb of Druid Hills. It 
spent three quarters of a century in 
Oxford, Georgia, as a good, dowdy lit- 
tle college, but in 1914, as the result of a 
row between secularism and sectarian- 
ism, it was moved to its present situa- 
tion and changed into a university. Out 
in Tennessee the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the trustees of Van- 
derbilt, had gone to court over the con- 
trol of Vanderbilt’s endowment fund. 
The court had found in favor of the 
trustees. With his mouth watering for a 
university, Warren Candler, a bishop 
of the M.E.C.S., was attracted by Em- 
ory College which, already Methodist, 
was too pious and poor to question the 
supremacy of the church. The bishop 
spoke to his brother Asa. In the late 
*80’s, Asa had paid Doctor Pemberton 
$1750 for the Coca-Cola formula rights 
and had increased the value of his in- 
vestment to.$25,000,000. Asa wrote a 
check for a million dollars and a deed 
for two hundred acres of land on the 
edge of Atlanta. 

The preseng,—Emory has an endow- 
ment of $35,000,000. Much of this has 
come from the Candlers and much from 


the Woodruffs who, when they bought 
Asa’s interests in Coca-Cola, continued 
many of his philanthropies. Though 
still affiliated with Southern Method- 
ism, Emory is affected less by the arm 
of the church than by the palm of the 
Golden Hand. 

Dr. Bell Wiley, a distinguished his- 
torian at Emory, speaks of his environ- 
ment with the warmth of a born 
Southerner and the candor of a born 
scholar. 

“I am a liberal,” said Doctor Wiley, 
a soft-spoken man, “and fortunately at 
Emory I can be what I am. Here you 
don’t have to conform—there’s a lot 
of contagious detachment in a big city 
like Atlanta. I do go to church—to the 
Episcopal Church because of its liberal- 
ism—but if | wanted to dissociate my- 
self from religion | wouldn’t be dis- 
counted as an undesirable citizen. The 
human soul is not a cog in a machine.” 

I asked Doctor Wiley how he thought 
Atlanta, now under court order to in- 
tegrate public schools, would manage 
that problem. 

“The city will work things out if the 
state allows it to,” he said. “And then 
attitudes—seemingly fixed ideas—are 
subject to change. I grew up accepting 
segregation as a law of Nature, but 
when I was doing research for my doc- 
toral dissertation on the Negro in the 
Confederacy I went down to Tuskegee 
and met a number of Negro scholars 
with whom, intellectually and other- 
wise, my interests were wholly con- 
genial. But we couldn’t eat together. 
Alabama law forbade it. I was served 
dinner alone in a hall maintained for 
the sole purpose of entertaining white 


visitors. The loneliness and absurdity 
of the arrangement overwhelmed me.” 

I pressed him. ‘*You mean that here 
in Atlanta, where you have a lot of ob- 
viously superior Negroes, a conversion 
like yours will occur?” 

“It might,” he said. “You see, in 
Atlanta—except for some old-tradi- 
tionalists and some newcomers from 
the North who are seeking status by 
out-Rebeling the Rebels—people aren’t 
in love with prejudice. It’s a city willing 
to listen to men like Ralph McGill and 
Mayor Hartsfield. It’s—well, I like 
Atlanta.” 

Another Atlantan interested in race 
relations is Dr. Benjamin Mays, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College. Doctor 
Mays, a Negro of great personal charm, 
does not fully share Doctor Wiley’s 
optimism. 

“I think we'll have to use a little 
coercion,” Doctor Mays said. “It’s 
very Christian to believe that other 
people will recognize your virtues and 
give you your rights but—” he grinned 
disarmingly—‘“‘human nature’s not 
quite that good. None of us are angels 
yet. I will say, though, that here in 
Atlanta we have more intelligent and 
sympathetic white people than is gen- 
erally realized.” 

The current of ideas flowing, and 
often ebbing, between Town and Gown 
is as immeasurable as Truth itself, but 
in the practical field of medicine an 
interplay of influences can be assessed 
by results. Emory supports celebrated 
schools of medicine, dentistry and 
nursing. Atlanta, populous enough to 
produce a fascinating crop of viruses, 
tumors, organic malfunctions, psy- 


choses and accidental injuries, supports 
public and private facilities for the sick. 
(Grady Memorial with 1000 beds and 
superb equipment and the huge new 
Communicable Disease Center are but 
two of many.) The facilities provide the 
schools with teaching hospitals and the 
schools in turn provide the facilities 
with resident physicians and high 
standards of practice. 

At the time of my last visit to At- 
lanta, Dr. Boisfeuillet Jones, whose 
given name is pronounced “‘Bofalee” or 
sometimes, by his intimates, “Buffalo,” 
was vice president in charge of Health 
Affairs at Emory. (Since then, President 
Kennedy has appointed him special as- 
sistant to Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, in 
the field of health and medical affairs.) 
Doctor Jones told me about the health 
traditions of Atlanta and how Emory 
is their “custodian.” Atlanta, he said, 
was in a way to become the finest health 
center in the nation. A center not pri- 
marily dedicated to diagnosis—as is the 
Mayo Clinic, for example—but one 
“educationally oriented” with the uni- 
versity’s medical school as its glowing 
nucleus, community hospitals, civic 
agencies, philanthropies and public en- 
lightenment as its rays, and the im- 
proved health of a region as its nimbus. 
It was a big dream, he admitted, but 
with Government aid and the continued 
support of men like Mr. Robert Wood- 
ruff—mortal and moneyed enemies of 
the killer diseases—the dream ap- 
proached reality. 

Doctor Jones is a man given to un- 
derstatement but his subject fired him 
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Mills B. Lane, Jr., a transplant from 4 
Savannah, is president of the : 
Citizens and Southern Bank. An outgoit 
humorous man, he feels bullish about 
Atlanta’s future even though he 

calls it “an industrial crossroads hospitat 
to all strangers except new bankers 

who come to town.” Being also 

an old-car buff, he poses here 

with one of his pets—a_1904 Hupmobilee 
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Collett Everman Woolman, president of 
Atlanta-based Delta Air Lines, 

is an aviation pioneer. He first flew 

a Jenny during World War I, 

then battled cotton’s enemy, the boll 
weevil, with a fleet of crop dusters. 

His air line has graduated 

from one six-passenger Travelaire 

(a model is in his hand) to 

Convair 880 and Douglas DC-8 pure jets. 
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Champagne and Shuffleboard: /f that combination sounds like life on a 
luxury liner, look again. Mr. and Mrs. Ben Mirman’s Arcadia, 

California, home provides all the comforts of vacation on its own city lot. 
Its “recreation pavilion” has a kitchen, bar, barbecue and fireplace for 
entertaining, and a collection of courts for outdoor games. The party part, 
above and right, dispenses food and drink from a dazzling white 

counter, seats dozens on a continuous wooden deck with pampering pillows+ 
Opposite page, the sports part. A trellis extending the width of the 

court ties it to the pavilion visually, and also shades the shuffleboard by 
day, lights it by night. The main court is adaptable for badminton, 
basketball or volleyball, and that versatile deck makes a fine substitutes’ 
bench, officials’ box and grandstand. Thanks to its planning, 

the pavilion suits almost any size group from the immediate family 

up, and fulfills its double purpose without compromise. 
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HOLIDAY INDOORS 


PLAY PAVILION 


e@ Domestic playgrounds have been proliferating for 
some time, and nowadays most families feel lucky if they 
have a choice between a summer house two hours away 
through heavy traffic, and a “rumpus room” directly 
descended from a coalbin. Dr. and Mrs. Ben Mirman of 
Arcadia, California, decided to find a better solution. 
Doctor Mirman is a pediatrician, and knows what is 
good for their three children. Regina Mirman is an in- 
terior designer, and knows what imagination in design 
can do. So the couple asked the architects of their house, 
Buff, Straub and Hensman, to help them add a, section 
specifically for play and entertaining. The “recreation 
pavilion” they came up with is tough enough to wel- 
come a swinging teen-age party, big enough to offer real 
exercise at basketball and volleyball, good-looking 
enough to shelter a champagne supper. 

Under a simple roof are a stove, fireplace, barbecue 
and bar. Around them are a multi-game court, a shuffle- 
board court and a Ping-pong table. The structural meth- 


ods have an appealing directness : widely spaced posts and 


beams support the roof and several trellises; there are no 


walls at all save a few panels serving as screens. The 
ground bordering the courts is covered with rounded 
stones and plants that require little care, and the inner 
floor is brick, so that the whole stays neat with minimum 
effort. A raised wooden deck supplied with an abun- 
dance of bright cushions suggests a boundary between 
the entertainment area and the courts, and can seat 
dozens of guests without shuffling of chairs. 

The play pavilion and the main residence are distinctly 
separated; there is no feeling that the family are living 
constantly in a gazebo, as in some attempts at indoor- 
outdoor architecture. The separation also means that 
the pavilion affords them a definite change of scene, and 
comes close to supplying a vacation house at home. 


THE END 








Stanley monument, Léopoladville. 
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Watusi royal dancers, Nyanza. 


**... a place of darkness. But there was 
in it one river especially, a mighty big 
river, that you could see on the map, re- 
sembling an immense snake uncoiled, with 
its head in the sea, its body at rest curving 
afar over a vast country, and its tail lost 
in the depths of the land.” 


—Joseph Conrad, Heart ~f Darkness. 


@ Begin with a stain in the ocean. Three 
hundred miles out to sea, off the West 
Coast of Africa, the mark of a presence 
the immensity of seas has not been able 
to swallow. Mariners saw it in the age of 
exploration, when each voyage held the 
fear that a ship might sail off the edge of 
the world. They knew it was the stain of 
land; mountains had colored it, the rot- 
ting verdure of forests, perhaps, the 
grass of plains. A massive land, a conti- 
nent, giving rise to and feeding a river 
great enough to make a dent in the sea. 

The continent parts; the river opens a 
way in. Many journeys have beginnings 
flat and unworthy, but not this one. 

I stayed a day or two at a beach on the 
West Coast of Africa at the river’s 
mouth. Though the water was salt to 
my tongue and the tides rose and with- 
drew, it was not the sea that lay below 
the ocher cliff. It was the Congo River. 
All the Atlantic Ocean, as far as I could 
see, was the Congo. In the bright sun, 
the water glittered like a seal’s wet coat; 
under the heavy skies of the rainy season, 
it was quite black. When I swam in it, 
even in the evening, it was warmer than 
the warm air. I had read that the Congo, 
measured by its year-by-year flow, is the 
second greatest river in the world; now 


the conception of the dry fact flowed 
around me, a vast environment. 

Strange creatures live in the Congo 
River. From a small boat following the 
water maze of mangroves, with their 
cages of whitish roots set over a footing 
of black ooze, I saw the climbing fish 
periophthalmus. Pop-eyed, startled little 
creatures, they ran nimbly up the roots, 
but hobbled and flopped on the ooze. 
They are the color of mud, they live in 
mud that is neither land nor water, and 
their lives span quietly the gasping tran- 
sition that evolution made millenniums 
ago, bringing life out of the sea. The 
manatee, a sea mammal with white 
breasts (the creatures on which the fic- 
tion of the mermaid is based), is some- 
times caught here. 

A slender spatula of land runs out 
from the mangroves at the shining gape 
of the river’s open mouth. On it is a strip 
of a town, so narrow that you can see 
through the gaps between the rows of 
coconut palms and the smart little villas 
to the water on the other side. There are 
no blocks of buildings; the only objects 
of height and bulk are the ocean-going 
ships moored off the jetty. 

This town is Banana, an old slave port 
and the oldest white settlement on the 
Congo. It looks like a bright prefab; no 
memory, here, of the ships that passed, 
heavy with human cargo, taking Africa 
to the rest of the world—a world that 
lived to see a new nation in Brazil, a 
Negro “‘problem” in the United States, 
riots in London’s Notting Hill. 

I could not believe that those ex- 
traordinary beginnings could have been 





Watusi women with antique bone headdresses. 









wiped out entirely, but all I could find 
was a neglected graveyard by the sea. 
Dutch, French, Portuguese, English and 
German names were on the headstones, 
and the earliest was dated 1861. Nobody 
stayed in Banana unless he died there; 
nobody built a house meant to last; 
there were no solid monuments to com- 
munity pride among slave traders. 

Perhaps, while I am writing, the new 
past, so recent that it is almost the pres- 
ent, is disappearing without trace as the 
older one did. The white personnel from 
the Belgian naval base, and the comfort- 
able hotel where Belgians from the 
stifling interior used to come to swim 
and lounge in the harlequin garb of re- 
sorts the world over—will there remain, 
soon, much sign of their passing? 

A few miles up the same—and only— 
coast road that led past the graveyard, 
there was a fishing village that was un- 
aware not only of the past but even of 
the passing present. On swept sand under 
coconut and Elaeis palms the bamboo 
houses of the village had the special, 
satisfying neatness of fine basketwork; 
big nets checkered the shore and a flotilla 
of pirogues lay beached. Squat monsters 
of baobab trees, fat-limbed and baggy, 
sounded tuba notes here and there 
among the string ensemble of the palms. 
In the hollow trunk of one of the 
baobabs was a chicken house, reached 
by a little ladder. 

Two old men sat making nets in the 
sunlight sliced by the boles of palms. One 
was rolling the thread, using the reddish 
bark fiber taken from a baobab not ten 
feet away. A woman came out of a 
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house and took in a basket of flame- 
colored palm nuts, ready to be pounded 
for oil. Under the eaves of her house hung 
the family storage vessels, bunches of 
calabashes engraved with abstract de- 
signs. These people had none of the 
aesthetic deprivations I associate with 
poverty. They walked between classic 
pillars of palm, and no yesterday’s news- 
papers blew about their feet. They were 
living in a place so guileless and clean 
that it was like a state of grace. 

A fast motor launch took me in five 
hours from the West African Coast to 
the cataracts that kept the white man out 
of Central Africa for three hundred 
years. The mangroves were left behind at 
once, the river continued so wide that 
the distant banks seemed to be slipping 
over the horizon, and islands appeared 
faintly as mirages and then came close, 
Shapes extinguished beneath a dark 
cloth of creepers. The undersides of the 
clouds were lit by sunlight shaken glitter- 
ingly off the purplish-brown, storm- 
colored water that heaved past us. As we 
took the highway against the main cur- 
rent, far off, Africans moved quietly on 
the verges of the river, their slender 
pirogues threading the darkness of over- 
hanging trees. 

Ocean liners come this way up the 
Congo to Matadi, the town at the foot 
of the cataracts, and it has the air of a 
19th Century seaport. The steep, twist- 
ing streets that lead down to the docks 
are sailors’ streets; there is even a notice 
in the hotel: No parrots allowed. The 
Congo here looks as I was never to see 
it anywhere else. It has just emerged 


from the skelter and plunge two hundred 
miles down a stairway of thirty-two 
cataracts in a total drop five times the 
height of Niagara Falls. It is all muscle, 
running deep between the high confines 
of granite hills, and straightening out in 


swaths from the terrible circular pull of 


whirlpools. 

I saw the rock of Diego Cao, naval 
officer and Gentleman of the Household 
to Dom Jodo II, King of Portugal, who 
discovered the mouth of the Congo in 
1482. He set up a stone pillar on the 
southern point of the six-mile-wide 
mouth of the estuary, and so the river 
got its first name, Rio de Padrdo, the 
Pillar River. 

Diego Cao came back twice. On his 
third trip he sailed 92 miles up the river 
until he was turned back by impassable 
cataracts. He left an inscription carved 
on rock to show how far he had got; for 
more than three centuries this was the 
limit of the world’s knowledge of the river. 

On a face of volcanic rock above the 
powerfully disturbed waters of the first 
cataract, a mile or two above Matadi, 
was the cross, the coat of arms of Dom 
Joao II cf Portugal, and the names of 
Cao and his companions, cut in the 
beautiful lettering of an illuminated 
manuscript. The inscription had the 
sharp clarity of something freshly 
finished instead of nearly five centuries 
old. 

The place of the rock, where Diego 
Cao turned back, is a dark place. No 
earth is to be seen there; only great 
humps of gray-black rock, and, like rock 
come to life, tremendous baobabs (those 
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anthropomorphic, zoémorphic, geo- 
morphic living forms, always less tree 
than man or beast or stone) with their 
wrinkled flesh that looks as if it would 
cringe at a touch, their token disguise of 
brilliant leaves, and their mammalian 
fruit pendent from long cords. I took 
one in my hands; it was fully a foot and 
a half long and must have weighed five 
pounds. The light-green velours skin was 
fuzzy as a peach. There came to me, 
through my hand, all the queerness of 
the continent, in the strange feel of that 
heavy-hanging fruit. 

There is a road by-passing the cata- 
racts that once barred the way into equa- 
torial Africa, and a railway. Without 
that railway, Stanley said, all the wealth 
of Africa behind the cataracts was not 
worth ‘‘a two-shilling piece.” Stanley 
himself hacked and dragged his way on 
foot, sometimes following hippopota- 
mus trails, over the hills and through 
gallery forests—the dense tunnels of 
green that cover water courses. The 
black men dubbed him—with grim ad- 
miration, since many of their number 
died portering for him—Bula Matari, 
“Breaker of Rocks.” But it is easy, now, 
to come upon the splendid sight of 
Stanley Pool, the 360-square-mile river- 
lake above the cataracts, and the begin- 
ning of a million square miles of acces- 
sible river basin. 

On the south bank of the Pool is 
Léopoldville, one of the few real cities 
in Africa, if one of the most troubled, 
where last year the splendid celebrations 
of Congolese Independence Day gave 
way at once to riots and political chaos. 
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Ever since the first agitation for inde- 
pendence, in 1959, there have been riots 
from time to time, and worse, the fear of 
riots all the time. When trouble does 
come, city people white and black flee 
in their thousands across Stanley Pool to 
Brazzaville until things cool down again. 
Brazzaville stands on the north bank, 
the capital of another Congo Republic, 
a slightly senior and entirely peaceful 
independent black state that was for- 
merly part of French Equatorial Africa. 

Many big airliners alight here, beside 
Stanley Pool, at Leo or Brazza, migrant 
birds always on their way somewhere 
else; they bring the world thus far, with 
their thin filaments of communication 
they touch thus lightly upon the vast and 
lazy confidence of the great river that 
opens an eye of dazzling light beneath 
them as they take off and go away; the 
river that carries with ease the entire 
commerce of the deep Africa through 
which it is the only highway. 

The Pool has always been the point 
where all the trade of the river, and that 
of the interior that comes down the river, 
logically converge, and life there since 
ancient times must have been a little 
different from that of the rest of the river. 
Life on either side of the Pool today is 
dominated by the presence of the new 
African—the young men with Belafonte 
cuts and narrow trousers. One sits be- 
hind a teller’s chromium bars in an air- 
conditioned bank, another may only sell 
lottery tickets in the streets, but they are 
all evolué—for good—from the old 
African, who sold his land and, as it 
turned out, his way of life to the white 
man for a few bottles of gin and some 
bolts of cloth. 

On the south bank, Léopoldville’s 
Congolese cities of 360,000 people shut- 
tle with vitality night and day, while the 
“white” city—no longer segregated by 
anything except old usage, new fears and 
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the black man’s poverty—is dead. after 
the shops shut. On the eve of independ- 
ence, 21,000 white people were living 
there; it is difficult to get a figure for 
those who live there now, for of the 
numbers who fled last year, some have 
quietly come back, and of course there 
is the shifting population of United 
Nations personnel. 

The bloody foundering of the new 
state naturally has focused attention on 
what the Congolese have not got: not a 
single doctor or lawyer among them and 
not so much understanding of democracy 
as you might hope to find in an election 
of officers of a sports club. These are 
not sneers but facts. When you go about 
Léopoldville among the Congolese, you 
are reminded that if there are no Con- 
golese doctors or lawyers, it is neverthe- 
less also a fact before your eyes that the 
fishermen and warriors that Stanley en- 
countered eighty-one years ago have 
become clerks, laboratory technicians, 
ships’ captains and skilled workers. 
They also reveal an aptitude for spend- 
ing hours talking politics, reading party 
newspapers and drinking beer—a way 
of passing time that is characteristic of 
some of the most civilized cities in the 
world, and that has been the beginning 
of many a man’s political education. 
They stood small chance of making a 
success of governing themselves when 
independence fell into their clamoring 
hands; now they may have to pick their 
way through years of near-anarchy be- 
fore they defeat tribalism, evade or sur- 
vive foreign domination, and learn, a 
tragically hard way, how to run a mod- 
crn state. 

The city Congolese have the roaring 
capacity for enjoyment that looks as if 
it is going to be one of the pleasanter 
characteristics of the new African states. 
Dancing begins in the open-air cafés at 
two o’clock in the heat of a Sunday 
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afternoon, only a few hours after the last 
cha-cha-cha of Saturday night has 
ended, and the influence of the weekend 
hangs over well into Monday, even in 
these lean times. 

On a Monday morning I visited the 
Léopoldville market, that colossal ex- 
change of goods, gossip and sometimes 
hard words. Two or three thousand 
vendors, mostly women, were selling 
fruit, vegetables, miles of mammy cloth 
as dazzling as the patterns you see in your 
own eyelids, patent medicines and nail 
varnish, and also several things you would 
never think of, such as chunks of smoked 
hippo meat and piles of dried caterpillars 
sold by the newspaper poke. 

At least five thousand people were 
buying there. Lost among them, I under- 
stood for the first time the concept of the 
values of the market place. For it was 
clear that these people were not just 
doing their shopping; they were express- 
ing the metropolitan need to be seen at 
the theater, the city instinct of participa- 
tion that fills the galleries of houses of 
parliament and the foyers of fashionable 
hotels. They had come to hear what was 
going on in their world, and what a 
man’s reputation was worth at current 
prices. 

When I emerged from this vociferous 
and confident press, the Congolese taxi 
driver who drove me away remarked, 
“Ah, it’s a pity you saw it on such a 
quiet day. No one comes to market on a 
Monday—all too tired after the week- 
end. You should have come on a Friday, 
when it’s full of people.” : 


The Congo crosses the Equator twice 
in its 2900-mile length, and it is the only 
river system in the world whose main 
stream flows through both Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. Some of its 
tributaries are on one, some on the other 
side of the Equator. This means that the 
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river benefits from both rainy seasons— 
April to October from the north, and 
October to April from the south—and 
instead of rising and falling annually, it 
has two moderate highs and two lows 
each year. It does not flood, and though 
navigation in times of low water is 
sometimes tricky, it is always possible. 

The Congo is shorter than the Nile, 
the Ob, the Yangtze and the Mississippi- 
Missouri system, but only the Amazon 
exceeds it in volume of water discharged 
into the sea. Its hydraulic energy is esti- 
mated at a sixth of the world’s potential, 
and there are a thousand known species 
of fish in its waters. 

From Stanley Pool the Congo opens a 
way more than a thousand miles, with- 
out a man-made lock or a natural ob- 
stacle, through the center of Africa. It 
leads to what Joseph Conrad called the 
heart of darkness; the least-known, most 
subjectively described depths of the con- 
tinent where men have always feared to 
meet the dark places of their own souls, 
unsuppressed and manifest in primitive 
peoples. 

No bridge crosses the river in all this 
distance. No road offers an alternate 
way for more than short stretches, and 
these always lead back to the river. The 
river alone cleaves the forests and reveals, 
in its shining light, the life there. Some- 
times, for hours, there is no break in the 
wall of forest. Sometimes, beyond an 
Open stretch of papyrus, a group of 
palms stand like animals arrested in atti- 
tudes of attention. One morning crowds 
of pale-green butterflies with black lacy 
frames and veinings to their wings came 
to settle on the burning metal of the 
jeeps that were tethered to the barge in 
front of our boat. 

This boat—the Gouverneur Moulaert— 
pushed a whole caravan: two barges and 
another boat, the Ngwaka, for third- 
class passengers. The pace, night and 
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day, was six miles an hour; a little more 
than the pace of a man. We were never 
out of touch with the life of the shore. 
All day long, pirogues paddled out to 
hitch up alongside our bulky complex, 
and the people came aboard to sell dried 
fish and palm or banana wine to the pas- 
sengers of the Ngwaka. Two huge cat- 
fish, each with a mouth big enough to 
take a man’s head, were lugged aboard 
for sale to the crew, and once a basket of 
smoked crocodile feet was casually 
handed up. For the wilderness was in- 
habited everywhere, though often it 
seemed empty to our eyes, accustomed 
to landscapes where, even if few people 
are to be seen, there are evidences of 
men having made their mark in the way 
the country looks. These people, slipping 
out of the forest into the sight of the 
river, didn’t obtrude; their flimsy huts, 
roofed with the fronds that the forest 
can abundantly spare, lay far down 
among the humus litter at the forest’s 
feet; their manioc and bananas were 
merely patches of vegetation a little 
differently organized from the rest of the 
wilderness. 

There were many peoples, of course. 
Every day we saw different faces turned 
up to us from the visiting pirogues. 
North of the Equator, tattooing was no 
longer a matter of misplaced vaccina- 
tion scratches. There were patterns of 
serrated nicks that sometimes made a 
bold second pair of eyebrows; there were 
round engravings like beauty patches on 
women’s cheeks. On some faces the dis- 
tortion was beautiful; they were formal- 
ized into sculpture in flesh. On the faces 
of the old, artifice had again given way 
to nature, and the imposed face was 
broken up by the patient triumph of 
wrinkles. 

Our water caravan did not halt for the 
first night and day, but in the small hours 
of the second night I was awakened by 


















the sudden stillness of the engines. There 
were muffled cries in the air; I got up 
and went on deck. Out of the darkness 
and dark warmth the two great spot- 
lights of our boat hastily framed a stage 
setting. A few palm trees were the only 
props. Before them, on the twenty feet 
or so of water between our caravan and 
the shore, black pirogues moved, silent 
and busy. The native ship ahead of ours 
glowed with light as if it were afire; 
everyone aboard was up, and life was 
going on purposefully. | saw the whole 
scene as if I had carried a lantern into a 
cave. Once, twice, the nonexistent land 
showed the incredible sight of the lights 
of a car, carving through it and away. 
The calls of men and women traders, 
graceful as Venetian shades in some 
watery level of a Dantesque Lethe, came 
to me as the caravan began to move 
away. The pirogues showed tiny candle 
halos of orange light; there was silence. 
Then a long cry: “‘/voire !” 

By daylight, these ports of call were 
signaled by a mile or two of bank tamed 
by occupation: the red-brick buildings 
of a mission set back on a grassy slope, 
a palm-oil refinery or coffee-plantation 
headquarters. As well as the river people, 
and the workers from the refinery vil- 
lage, whatever white people there were 
always came down to the shore to survey 
us across the water: an old priest with a 
freshly combed, yellow-stained beard 
hanging to his waist, a couple of jolly- 
looking missionaries in cotton frocks, a 
Portuguese trader’s wife, with sad, splen- 
did eyes and a mustache, who never 
waved back. 

At Cogquilhatville, exactly on the 
Equator, I went ashore for the first time. 
It was a small modern town with its main 
street set along the river, and an air of 
great isolation. There is a magnificent 
botanical garden there, with trees and 
plants from the jungles of the Amazon 
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as well as nearly all known varieties 
native to tropical Africa. The Belgian 
director was still there, then, a happy 
misogynist living alone with a cat. He 
opened his penknife and cut me a spray 
of three cattleya orchids from the baskets 
blooming on his open veranda. When I 
got back to the boat, I found that cargo 
was still being loaded, so I put the or- 
chids into a mug and crossed the road 
from the dock to the main street again, 
where I had noticed the Musée de 
| Equateur housed in a little old building. 
Striped wasps droned inside, tokening 
the peculiar resistance of the equatorial 
forest to the preservation of material 
things; but if heat and damp threatened 
to invade the fetish figures and the carved 
utensils behind glass, it did not matter, 
because they were all in everyday use in 
the region, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a coffin, about twelve feet long, in the 
form of a man. It was an impressive ex- 
pression of rigor mortis in wood—angu- 
lar, stern and dyed red. The face was 
tattooed, and in the crook of the left arm 
there was a small figure representing the 
dead man’s wife. But I was told that 
people in that part of the country usually 
bury their dead in ant heaps, and cer- 
tainly I never saw a cemetery near any 
village along the river. 


Conrad romanticized the Congo; 
Stanley, for all his genius of adven- 
turousness, had a vulgar mind. Conrad 
projected his horror of the savage greed 
with which the agents of Leopold II 
brought “civilization” to the river in the 
1880's, into the look of the river itself. 
The inviolate privacy of the primeval 
forest became a brooding symbol of the 
ugly deeds that were done there, the 
tattooed faces became the subjective 
image of life without the organized legal 
and moral strictures with which the 
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white man keeps the beast in himself at 
bay. Stanley sometimes saw the river as 
a potential old-clothes mart; the tat- 
tooed and naked people irresistibly sug- 
gested to him a “ready market” for the 
“garments shed by the military heroes of 
Europe, of the club lackeys, of the 
liveried servants.” 

Neither vision fitted what I saw on the 
Congo, though some of the antiwhite 
and intertribal atrocities that have been 
committed since independence have 
matched in horror what white men did 
in the name of civilization less than a 
century ago, and Conrad’s vision of this 
part of Africa as the heart of man’s 
darkness has taken on the look of 
prophecy. For myself, | had not been 
many days on the river when I stopped 
thinking of the people around me as 
primitive, in terms of skills and aesthetics. 
Their pirogues and all the weapons and 
tools of their livelihood were efficient 
and had the beauty that is the unsought 
result of perfect function. The pirogues 
were masters of the water, and like their 
gear, many of them were chased with 
carving of great restraint and discipline. 
The armory of fishing spears, with their 
variety of tips and barbs, represented 
hand-forging and metalwork of a long- 
skilled tradition, and a jeweler’s eye for 
the beauty inherent in the strength of 
metals. Any paddle or bailing scoop— 
common articles of everyday use among 
riparian people—could have gone straight 
into an art collection; which is as if to 
say one could pick up a plastic spoon in 
a white man’s kitchen, a spade in a 
suburban garden, and confidently put 
them on exhibition. 

After Coquilhatville the river mus- 
tered such a day-and-night assault on 
the senses that you could not read. In 
the slowly passing forest were the halls 
and mansions of prehistory: great ma- 









hogany trees, ficus, and, outtopping the 
tallest palm, the giant kapok with its 
trunk like pale stone. There were times 
when the pull and contrast between the 
elements of land and water seemed to 
disappear altogether. On golden water, 
garlands of green islands floated. As the 
light changed, the water became smooth 
as ice; our length, our bulk skimmed it 
like a waterbug. Then the floating is- 
lands, with their hazy, lengthening re- 
flections, colored a surface like that of a 
mirror on which the quicksilver is worn; 
and perfume came to us from the forest. 
There were many flowering creepers— 
an orchid-pink one that spread itself 
out to the sun over a tree, an occasional 
red or orange one—but the perfume was 
the cold, sweet, unmistakable one of 
white flowers, and came from a waxy 
trail of blossoms, deadly poisonous, very 
beautiful. 

A storm in the night brought tremen- 
dous rain hosing down on us. The sky 
swelled and thinned with lightning like 
the overblown skin of a dark balloon. 
In the morning, the jungle was dripping 
and brilliant, and an hour-long forest 
of trees suddenly appeared, covered 
with ethereal orchilla moss, their beards 
matted with water. Other trees had ant- 
heaps looking like spools of thread 
wound high up on their branches. When 
the boat drew near an island—there are 
four thousand of them in this stretch of 
the Congo—or passed close to one of the 
banks, the raucous gossip of gray-and- 
red African parrots was overheard. The 
Africans catch young parrots by letting 
a ball of latex, from the wild rubber 
lianas, down the hollow trees where the 
parrots nest; the claws of the young be- 
come entangled in the tacky ball, and 
when it is drawn up they come with it. 
They are caught to sell as white people’s 
pets, unlike the monkeys, which are 
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favored as food. In a lonely stretch of 
forest, two men wearing nothing but 
loincloths of bark startled me by hold- 
ing up a monkey they had just found 
and killed in one of the traps they set 
up along the river. 

Not long after the caravan had left 
Bumba, its most northerly stop in the 
curving course of the river and the point 
at which the Congo-Nile road down 
Africa meets the Congo, we approached 
a village where a whole armada of 
pirogues came out to meet us. From our 
gallery came a shower of jam tins; men, 
women and children leaped for them 
from the pirogues into the water. The 
men were naked; the women were 
wrapped in mammy cloth but they too 
seemed unencumbered. Some who 
boarded our boat did not leave it for 
several miles, when the pirogues had 
left them behind long ago; they simply 
stepped off into our swirling wake and 
swam back home. They are the only 
people I have ever seen who swim as 
others walk or run. 

We passed, and sometimes made a 
stop, at places that were once the Arab 
fortresses of Tippo Tip, the powerful 
Arab slave trader whose help Stanley was 
ironically forced to seek in his journeys, 
although one of the professed objects of 
the association for which Stanley worked 
was to wipe out the slave trade. One of 
these places was Yangambi, which 
Stanley came upon in 1883 as a populous 
village in ruins, with its male population 
murdered and its women and children 
fettered by the neck or leg in an Arab 
slave camp built of the remains of their 
home. 

The Belgians built a fine agricultural 
research station at Yangambi, the big- 
gest in Africa, a garden town with its 
own shops, school, hospital, club and 
pleasant houses as well as laboratories 
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and experimental plantations. It be- 
longed, like everything else, to the new 
Congolese state, and it still had its com- 
plement of Belgian scientists when I was 
there, but the disorder that has since 
descended on nearby Stanleyville may 
have brought its usefulness to a standstill. 

Across the river, from a great village 
that stretched for several miles along the 
bank, Topoke people brought huge 
forest pineapples to sell to us. The tribes- 
men were intricately tattooed, with the 
attentive eyes of merchants, though they 
grow bananas and catch fish. Many of 
them are followers of what is known as 
the Kitiwala—an African corruption of 
the name as well as the character of the 
Watch Tower Society, which (like a num- 
ber of other harmless religious sects in a 
country where Christianity, traditional 
animism and black nationalism provide 
a heady inspirational mixture) has be- 
come a dangerous secret society. So 
much so that the Belgian colonial ad- 
ministration outlawed the distribution 
of those apocalyptic pamphlets familiar 
on street corners all over the world. 


At Stanleyville the river’s great right 
of way through twelve hundred miles 
ends; the Stanley Falls break it—they 
are rapids, really—and the Equator is 
crossed again. On the other side, in the 
Southern Hemisphere, is the stretch of 
the Congo that leads to its source near 
the copper belt of the south; it has an- 
other name, Lualaba. Livingstone dis- 
covered it but did not dream that it 
could be the distant Congo, known far 
away in West Africa. 

Stanleyville lies just below Stanley 
Falls, as Léopoldville lies just above the 
lower Congo rapids. But the river at 
Stanleyville is of a size the eye can en- 
compass, and in fact the town is on both 
sides of it. Here is a place deeply of 
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Africa, sunk in Africa. In Léopoldville 
the tropical vegetation is not dwarfed by, 
but a match for, the giant modern build- 
ings; the modest colonial buildings of 
Stanleyville make no challenge to the 
towering fecundity of the tropics. There 
is a lofty feeling that comes from living 
things, not buildings; palms, whose 
trunks are covered with a cool compress 
of moss, bright as seaweed and feathered 
with ferns, hang above the avenues, and 
the Traveler’s Tree—an exalted relation 
of the banana palm that stores cool water 
for the passer-by at the base of fringed 
fronds arranged like the spread of a 
peacock’s tail—is common. 

Stanleyville is—or was—the late Pa- 
trice Lumumba’s town, and it has be- 
come a place of terror for white people. 
From time to time, now, it is cut off 
from communication with the rest of the 
country, and the world: planes cannot 
land there, and the river convoy service 
from Léopoldville, carrying food and 
other supplies, is disrupted by unrest. 
But the Gouverneur Moulaert and its 
water caravan reached the end of their 
journey at Stanleyville during an interval 
of calm. There, I was even able to have 
one last experience of the river before I 
left it to continue my journey by land. 

I went with the Wagenia fishermen to 
visit their fishing grounds in the rapids 
of Stanley Falls. 1 found them at home 
in an ugly “Arabized” village a mile or 
two from the town. It was a poor collec- 
tion of low mud houses like a heap of 
sand castles that a tide had lapped over; 
the extent of its Arabization seemed to 
consist of the one mud hut, daubed 
with white and a line of shaky Arabic 
script, that served as a mosque. African 
villages such as this one on the riverbank 
are relics of the proselytizing for Islam 
that was a side line of Arab slavers from 
the East Coast. Continued on Page 88 
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In the land of the strait-laced Puritans you'll find ax 


killings, mass poisonings, even a perfect crime 








@ It was in Oxford, England, that a prim 
murderess clutched her skirt as she mounted 
the scaffold and cried, ““Gentlemen, do not 
hang me high, for the sake of decency!” 
Her New England colleagues would have 
clasped her hand-across-the-sea. She was 
(so to speak) a woman after their hearts. The 
creepiest moments in their history have often 
been observed with propriety. A homicidal 
Cape Cod lady went into deep mourning for 
each of her victims’ funerals. A Connecticut 
clergyman folded his beloved’s arms across 
her bosom after poisoning her. A profes- 
sional assassin in Salem wore a top hat 
when on call, and for many years Boston 
sheriffs donned full dress for executions and 
stood at respectful attention while a min- 
ister gave the condemned a briefing on hell. 

If this seems to be putting too fine a point 
on things, it must be remembered that 
some of the worst Yankees have been the 
best bred. “Our professors do not often 
commit murder,” a Harvard president once 
said, but he was terribly embarrassed at the 
time, because an eminent member of his 
medical faculty had just clubbed a creditor 
to death and then dissected him. The most 
successful mass poisoner in Massachusetts 
(score: over thirty) was a cherubic nurse. 
And the state’s greatest parricide was a 
Sunday-school teacher, a leader of her 
W.C.T.U. chapter, a member of the Fruit 
and Flower Mission, and secretary of the 
Young Women’s Society for Christian En- 
deavor in Fall River. 

Naturally a great many Yankee homicides 
have been the work of people you wouldn’t 
have in your house. But not the best ones. 
Not the really distinguished ones. Where 
but in Fall River has a double murder con- 
tributed so much to literature? A novel, a 
play and a ballet have been inspired by it, 
not to mention Theodore Roosevelt’s fa- 
vorite jingle (best rendered to the tune of 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay) : 


Lizzie Borden took an ax, 

And gave her mother forty whacks; 
When she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one. 


If this quatrain has a rival, it is the couplet 
written shortly after a New Englander 
named Sawtell slew his brother: 


Two brothers in our town did dwell— 
Hiram sought Heaven, but Isaac Sawtell. 


Isaac Sawtell is probably the most inept 
murder tourist on record. He lived in New 
Hampshire, which has capital punishment, 
so he took Hiram for a drive toward Maine, 
which doesn’t. But he lost his way and 
committed the act short of the border. Also, 
the murder took place in the woods, and 
connoisseurs of crime prefer houses, sites 
they can find. Happily, New England has 
plenty of such places—forbidding bedcham- 
bers, a fog-shrouded island, shadowy Vic- 
torian stairwells, even a ghostly old mansion 
in Salem, Mass. (at 126 Essex Street), open 
to the public for fifty cents. 

Of course, location isn’t everything. The 
crime must have some imaginative twist, 








some matchless quality like the murder that 
occurred twenty-seven years ago in North- 
field, Massachusetts. On our tour—which 
will describe a great fishhook curve up 
through northern New England and down 
the coast—Northfield is the first stop. 

We stop, to be precise, at the campus of 
the Mt. Herman School for Boys, where, 
on a hill overlooking the school’s old stone 
chapel, stands the ivied, white-columned 
residence of Mt. Herman’s headmasters. 
On the wet, windy evening of September 14, 
1934, the then headmaster, a young Presby- 
terian minister named Elliott Speer, was 
seated at his desk by a window in the 
ground-floor study. His wife was putting 
the children to bed in the room directly 
overhead when a twelve-gauge shotgun 
roared on the lawn outside. Mrs. Speer 
raced downstairs and found her husband 
stumbling about, bleeding, riddled by 
nine buckshot pellets. In twenty minutes 
he was dead 

State troopers concluded that this was an 
inside job, and tourists will quickly discover 
why. The campus is a labyrinth of twisting 
paths; no stranger could thread them swiftly 
without making a fatal, delaying turn some- 
where. Furthermore, the Speers’ watchdog 
didn’t bark—he must have known the in- 
truder—and someone had meddled with the 
house’s fuse box so that Mrs. Speer could 
not illuminate the lawn in the critical min- 
utes after the shot. The chapel clock showed 
signs of tampering too. It was fifteen min- 
utes fast, which meant that it was difficult 
to prove or disprove any alibi. If these clues 
read like a mystery novel, the climax was 
still to come. Searching the headmaster’s 
house, Trooper Richard Hiller found that 
the killer apparently had taken his entire 
plan from a detective story. On a shelf in 
Speer’s study Hiller found The Public School 
Murder, by R. C. Woodthorpe. He read: 
There at the window . . . the headmaster 
sat writing . . . The light shone upon him; 
he was a conspicuous target . . . the mur- 
derer . . . crept stealthily along the edge of 
the grass until he was within a yard or two. 
One shot was enough at such close range. 


Then the problem became, what was to be 
done with the gun? 


The gun in the novel was thrown into a 
lake. Mt. Herman’s murderer improved 
upon that part, for nearby Shadow Lake 
was dredged without result. (Nor could the 
novel lead police to the guilty person, for 
people all over the campus had borrowed 
Dr. Speer’s copy.) Since there seemed no 
motive for the killing, the hunt for the 
weapon became of prime importance. Other 
ponds were dragged, then the Connecticut 
River. Boy Scouts, CCC men and Mt. 
Herman faculty members (since each of the 
100 people on the school grounds that night 
was automatically a suspect) tramped 
across the countryside, three feet apart, 
kicking at brush, but only one shotgun 
was found, and that a twenty-gauge. Trooper 
Hiller estimates that he himself walked 
more than a thousand miles. Today, after 
nearly three decades, most people in North- 
field agree that this case will never be closed. 
Continued on Page 156 
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ITALIAN RIVIERA. Hallmarks of this happy 
region are sea, flowers and sunshine—and a 
delicious but uncomplicated cuisine. Some of 
its simple dishes are displayed on a table at 
the Hotel Splendido in Portofino: frutti di 
mare or mixed sea food; veal sautéed with 
dry white wine, bay leaves and garlic ; trenette 
al pesto, which is spaghetti with a sauce of 
basil, garlic, Sardinian sheep’s cheese, pine 
nuts and olive oil; and chicken Genovese. 
Trenette—the real thing—can only be gotten 
on the Italian Riviera, for the local basil has 
a flavor different from that grown elsewhere. 





DINING OUT 
IN TTALY 


A guide to the regional 
cuisines, with a listing of more than 


100 outstanding restaurants 


by Philip Dallas 


@ Italians, though they will not agree about 
what is good food, are all interested in eating 
well, and each region of Italy feels that it 
eats better than any of the others. The Torin- 
ese consider themselves the industrialists of 
Italy who really do the work and don’t make ll 
a fuss about it, and who live quietly and dine : 
in a more civilized way than the Milanese, 
whom they consider gross merchants. The 
Milanese think of themselves as the apex of 
Italian vigor, as men who can afford the best 
food and wine and make sure they get it. 
They laugh at the Romans, whom they con- 
sider a backward tribe. The Roman, in his 
turn, can think of no better place for his 
honeymoon than Venice, but if asked 
whether he would like to live there, he would 
immediately say that he had no intention of “te 5 
eating fish for the rest of his days. Bologna _. ba 
is a strange relic of medieval times, not only a et 
in its gaunt buildings but also in its food, 
which is based on the thousand-year-old 
theory that luxury consists in stuffing one é 
thing with another until the food is so rich 2 é 
the eater can scarcely rise from the table, 
and perhaps, with the aid of a good red 
wine, he will slide under it. 

Florence takes the view that it is the only 
town with an honest piece of meat in it, and , if 
the Tuscan steaks are justly famous. But 
Turin hotly denies this claim. The Pied- 
montese beef, they say, is just as good, and 
there would Continued on Page 84 
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TUSCANY. Standing within full view of Florence’s prime symbol, its ancient bridge, a table at the 
new and highly regarded Ponte Vecchio restaurant bears a sampling of the city’s classic food and 
drink. Among the specialties are prosciutto ham, to be eaten with melon or fresh figs, salami 
flavored with fennel, crisp fried chicken, and toast spread with liver paste containing anchovies 
and capers. The round-bellied bottle in the straw apron holds a wine that needs no identification. 


Continued from Page 82 be much 
more of it if they did not prefer to eat 
most of it as young white veal. The fact is 
the Piedmontese and the Florentines have 
the. best breeds of cattle. The Piedmont 
summer is hot, dry and unsuited to cattle 
raising, while the Tuscan farms are mostly 
in the hills, which remain green and fresh in 
summer. Consequently, the Piedmontese 
kill their animals young and eat veal; the 
Tuscans keep theirs longer and eat beef. 

All Italians like to take a holiday on the 
Sorrento peninsula and Capri, where they 
indulge in spaghetti, sea food and fruit, but 
deride the rest of the food. The Neapolitans, 
in turn, observe the more northerly Italians 
as though they were marauding barbarians, 
and dream of the day they will get to Amer- 
ica where a steak is a steak. 

Such prejudices have their roots in Italy’s 
history. Before unification 100 years ago, 
Italy consisted of the Kingdom of Sardinia 
and Piedmont, the Bourbon Kingdom of 
Naples, the Papat'States and the Archduchies 
of Tuscany, Modena and Parma. Most of 
the Valley of the Po, including Milan and 
Venice, was under the rule of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. When Garibaldi and his 
thousand volunteers took the matter in 
hand and succeeded in 1861 in putting the 
King of Sardinia and Piedmont on the 
throne of the new Italy, Garibaldi is said to 
have remarked, “We have made Italy, now 
we must,make the Italians.” 

This division among Italians can still be 
felt today, not only in local customs and re- 
ligious festivals but in the way one eats. The 
visitor who has no prejudices will find that 
he will eat with equal pleasure a roast 
pheasant in Turin, a mixed grill in Milan, a 
risotto of shellfish in Venice, wild boar in 
Bologna, a steak in Florence, roast lamb in 
Rome and a baked fish in Naples. 

Italy’s major cities are growing at a ver- 
tiginous speed. There is prosperity, and 
Italians who are accustomed to eating out 
are demanding and getting better and better 
food and service. The great cities have con- 
sequently drawn off the best chefs and 
waiters from the small towns and have cor- 
nered the prime meat, fruit and vegetables. 
You will not eat badly in a provincial town, 
but you will eat very much better in a big city. 

No longer is Italy an old-fashioned coun- 
try. It is becoming rare to go into the kitchen 
of a city restaurant and find the cooks work- 
ing at an old kitchen stove with battered 
pots, while grandmother sits in the corner as 
an oracle, remembering just how everything 
should be cooked. Now, as often as not, you 
will find a kitchen as gleaming and practical 
as that of the newest Atlantic liner. 


You might think that the tradition of 
Italian cooking would quickly be lost in the 
modern world, but this has not occurred. 
Not only have Italian cooks taken it upon 
themselves to teach the young but ten years 
ago the Italian government started a policy 
of paying maitres d’hdtels and chefs to train 
boys for six-month periods in hotels and 
restaurants during the off season. As a result, 
there are young, lively and competent res- 
taurant staffs all over Italy. Management 
has also benefited. Many young men of good 
education, who had intended to be econo- 
mists, painters, diplomats or lawyers, today 
find themselves taking over their family res- 
taurants or setting up new ones, because the 
interest and competition are exhilarating. 

The average price in Italy for a good meal 
is between two dollars and four dollars. 
Until recently, however, there has been no 
clean and decent eating place for the man 
who does not want to sit down formally for 
an hour and put away three courses. The 
old-style rosticceria, where you can buy a 
slice of tepid veal and soggy vegetables, and 
the osteria, where you can have a plate of 
spaghetti and some wine, are not patronized 
by the younger generation and will almost 
surely go out of business, without a tear 
shed by anyone who likes good food. 

Now, however, lunch counters are being 
opened up, especially in Rome and the 
north. Some, such as the famous Tantalo 
Restaurant in Milan, serve the same food as 
is served at table, and the Café de Paris in 
Rome offers choice quality and cooking 
better than those of most of the city’s res- 
taurants. Many new ones have modest 
prices and simple, good food. Today’s no- 
longer-leisurely Italy needed them and has 
made them a success. 

Another change of habit in Italy is that 
wine drinking, apart from meals, is scarcely 
practiced; nor are vermouths and sweet 
liqueurs drunk as much as they were a dec- 
ade ago. Beer—and there are now some 
excellent light Italian beers, especially the 
Nectar Deorum from Trieste—is widely 
drunk, especially in summer when white 
wine on tap is not at its best. Italians have 
also taken a liking to Scotch. 

Wine is still drunk at mealtimes, of course, 
and there are many excellent wines, particu- 
larly the reds from the Piedmont and the 
Veneto. Italian white wines are a more 
dubious proposition. Unlike Italian red 
wines, they retain their flavor best not in the 
bottle but in bulk, but then they need a great 
deal of attention in the cellar. So if you find 
a restaurant that nurses a fine white wine in 
amphorae, ask to have it served just as it 
is, at cellar Continued on Page 86 
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NAPLES. The area around Naples is Italy’s 
gastronomic heartland. And here, at the Hotel 
Sole in Mairoi, is representative bounty of 
the south: tomatoes ready to burst with juice, 
fat lemons, bunches of grapes, bottles of 
local wine, baked fish basted with oil, lemon 
juice, garlic and herbs, an antipasto of sea 
food, a pizza and a dessert made of eggplant. 


Continued from Page 84 temperature, 
and you will often be pleasantly surprised 
by its richness and perfume, which are 
lacking when the same wine is served iced 
in the bottle. 

The regional guide to wining and dining in 
Italy which follows starts in the north, where 
the cuisine is different from what you might 
expect, and works south into more familiar 
gastronomic realms. 


THE VALLEY OF THE PO 


Piedmont and Lombardy 

Napoleon called the Valley of the Po “the 
most fertile plains in the world,” and today 
it is the heart of Italy’s heavy industry and 
so rich that the people there wryly say they 
would be the richest people in the world if 
they seceded from Italy. This bounty is re- 
flected in the cuisines of Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy, Emilia and the Veneto, especially in 
the faif*and fat cities of Turin, Milan, Mo- 
dena and Bologna. — 

Let us start with Turin, the city where 
modern Italy was born, and dine opposite 
the baroque Carignano Palace, where much 
of the political future of the new Italy was 
mapped. The Cambio Restaurant has not 
changed in appearance since then, and you 
can relive here those exciting days when 
Garibaldi and Count Cavour determined to 
make Italy one country. 

At the same time, you can sample a 
series of delicious hot hors d’oeuvres, idle 
over a cold consommé, savor a duck with 
orange sauce and an excellent cheese fon- 
duta with truffles. 

Turin has many specialties, probably the 
most famous of which is the fonduta. It is 
made of Fontina cheese from the Aosta 
Valley, which is gently melted in a double 
boiler with cream, butter, egg yolks and 
pepper. At the table, the waiter will slice fine 
flakes of white truffles on top. 

Second most famous is the tray of boiled 
meats. It includes chicken, turkey, beef, veal, 
ham, zampone (pig’s trotters stuffed with 
sausage), smoked pork, cofechino (boiled 
spiced sausage), tongue and calf’s head, and 
it is served with a sharp green sauce, pickled 
onions, gherkins, olives and above all with 
Mostarda di Cremona, which is fruit pre- 
pared in a heavily spiced sauce. The tray is 
recommended for lunch, to be followed by a 
good sleep. 

Piedmont is famous for its game, which is 
roasted or cooked in salmi, that is to say, in 
a heavy red-wine sauce. Pheasant in salmi is 
a specialty of the San Giorgio. This res- 
taurant, on the green banks of the slow- 
running Continued on Page 109 














THE CONGO RIVER 
Continued from Page 79 


It was just five when I got to the Wagenia 
village, and I had to wait while the crew 
mustered, struggling out of the patchy de- 
cency of the white man’s castoffs that they 
wore to work in Stanleyville, and emerging 
from their dark mudholes in shorts or 
loincloths. There were twenty-five pad- 


dlers and three musicians, and we took to 
the water in a big pirogue that held us all 
comfortably. A coxswain stood in front of 
me where I sat in the middle, and another, 
a lean and handsome old man, stood up 
aft. He was the leader of the chanting; 
sometimes this accompanied the drum- 
ming, sometimes followed on the beat of 
the drums, and sometimes was beaten into 
silence by the master voice of the drums. 
The pirogue skidded and shot across the 


rapids, the bodies of the paddlers jabbing 
and rising, and as the water became wilder 
the drums hammered up the energy of the 
men, deafening and dramatic. 

We crossed the river and landed among 
reeds where rocks jutted out half-hidden 
by very fast and evil-looking rapids. Giant 
cornucopias of fish traps hung from an in- 
credible catwalk of huge logs and lianas 
strung over the dreadful waters. Three of 
the fishermen shinned over the lianas and 








GRADUATION (today could be the day!) 











Here, graduated from the smallest to the largest — with honors —are five bottles of our 
Champagne. On such occasions parental pride is usually immeasurable, but in this 
instance we can measure it quite accurately: There’s La Petite (2 glasses), The 
Half-Bottle (4 glasses), The Bottle (8 glasses), The Magnum (17 glasses), and The 
Jeroboam (34 glasses). A size for every commencement or finale: and in four different 
types to suit the mood: Brut, Pink, Extra Dry, and Sparkling Burgundy. Helps make 


any celebration summa cum laude. 


PAUL MASSON 


CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


© PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA 


(Please visit us: we’re 40 miles south of San Franctsco.) 
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logs and, balancing like high-wire 
ists, pulled up the traps full of slappj 
fish. I found myself in a scene I 
nized as identical in every detail wj 
the sketch reproduced in Stanley's 
account of the Wagenias when he 
founded his first river station at the 
Falls in 1885; they fish the wild, twisted 
water exactly as they did then. 
Returning downstream toward Stan. 
leyville, the going was smoother and 
the paddlers made a great show of 
speed, rhythm and drumming. We cut 
across the path of the ferryboat that 
plies between the “black” town on one 
bank and the “white” town on the 
other; the cranes on the dock were at 
work on their slow devouring and dig. 
gorging. It was an odd feeling to be the 
center of a kind of floating war dance 
in the middle of a modern port pre 
occupied with political fervor; while [ 
enjoyed the show-off of the Wagenias, 
I felt something was fraudulent, and 
could not make up my mind whether 


it was the modern port or the old 
pirogue. Yet the Congo River was not 
demeaned either way. The Congo, like” 
that other stream, of time, is neither 


past nor present, and carries both in an 
immense indifference that takes them 
to be one. There is no old and no new 
Africa to the great river; it simply bears 
a majestic burden of life, as it has al- 
ways done. 


While I was traveling on the Congo 
River I might have forgotten for days at 
a time that I was in a land suffering the 
great political crisis of its existence. Yet 
all through the thousand-mile river 
journey from Léopoldville to Stanley- 
ville, while the banks of the Congo 
showed a life regulated by other mores 
and even other gods than those of the 
contemporary world of history, a scrib- 
ble, chalked by an idler in Léopoldville 
on one of the barges in the water cara- 
van with which I traveled, remained: 
“Vive le Roi M. Kasavubu et I’ Indépend- 
ance.” In all the traffic of the caravan'’s 
progress, the scribble was not rubbed 
off. And whenever it caught my eye 
there was brought home to me the 
realization that Africa, however trou- 
bled it may be, has never been more 
interesting than it is in this decade; it 
may never be so interesting again. The 
Africa the 19th Century explorers 
found—the jungle and the scarified 
faces that I myself was seeing on the 
river—and the Africa 1 had seen emer- 
gent in the city life of Stanley Pool are 
in living coexistence though centuries 
apart. These are the two great periods 
of the continent; the colonial Africa 
that came between them was the dullest, 
despite its achievements and historical 
necessity. 

When Stanley was busy opening up 
the Congo River to trade in the name 
of Léopold II of Belgium, he met in the 
wilderness Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, 
who was equally busy staking out rival 
claims for the French. Opposite Léo- 
poldville, which Stanley founded, across 
the great width of Stanley Pool, is 
Brazzaville, which de Brazza founded. 
Four years ago the Pool was French on 

Continued on Page 92 
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New Bleu Cheese Dressings 
no one can buy 


... fresh discoveries made with this GOOD SEASONS MIX 


Good Seasons Bleu Cheese Dressing. A creamy, bright 
dressing full of the flavor of choice blue cheese. Mellow, 
yet tangy. Takes seconds to mix. Easy directions are on the 
Good Seasons envelope. You combine your favorite oil, 
vinegar and a little water with the Mix. The water, or a 
substitute liquid, makes the blend smoother. You can use 
many substitutes—see recipes below for delicious suggestions. 


Bleu Cheese Dressing with Anchovy. When making 
your Good Seasons dressing, substitute for the water one 
2 oz. can of anchovy filets (with oil), minced. This adds a 
piquant touch—savory but not sharp. Excellent with any 
lettuce. A man’s type dressing. 


Bleu Cheese Pecan Dressing. Blue cheese and pecans 
are natural go-togethers! Add 2 rounded tablespoons of 
chopped pecans to the finished dressing. The nuts give a 
delightful, crunchy taste and texture to salads. 


Bleu Cheese Dressing with Sherry. Use sherry wine 
instead of water in your dressing. A wonderful dressing for _ 
both fruit and green salads. And best of all with a tossed 


green salad to which you’ve added orange slices and French ~ 
fried onions. Easiest Way: use canned mandarin oranges 


and the canned French fried onions or prepared, frozen ones. 


Get the decorative new Good Seasons cruet, with 
measurements marked, where you buy the 8 Mixes: 
Italian, Classic, Cheese-Garlic, Onion, Bleu Cheese, 
Exotic Herbs, Garlic, Old Fashion French. 


Recipes recommended by General Foods Kitchens 
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Where summer’s at its best... 


a 


UMMER is a particularly lovely time in the 
Bahamas. Everything conspires to lead you down 
the palmy path to carefree laziness. 

It’s pretty hard to stay on the treadmill when 
you're confronted by incredibly blue-green seas, 
powdered-sugar beaches and a sea-breezed climate 
unlike any other in the world. And all around you a 
happy people dedicated to keeping out of touch with 
pressures, ulcers, timepieces and psychiatrists. 

Everything you do is in a relaxed mood. 

Tennis or golf tempts or not, as the spirit moves. 
More often than not, the ocean view from the green 
is enough to send thoughts and putts astray. Don 
a face mask for swimming and the crystal waters 
come alive with beauty as you explore the coral 
gardens below. 

Back ashore you'll find yourself strolling down 
storied lanes alive with flowering bougainvillaea, 
climbing through the ruined lairs of buccaneers of 
old. Do you want wheels? Hail that pink carriage, 


with equine power plant geared to five miles an hour. 


The Resort Islands of the 


Banham 


Dinner on a starlit terrace is an event. The num- 
ber of courses defeats any diet, the grin of your 
waiter revives memories of the day when service 


meant exactly that. 


To reach this remarkable world of the unhurried 
past, you need none of fantasy’s time machines. It’s 
surprisingly near at hand. Fly there in less than 
three hours from New York, or only 50 minutes from 
Miami. It’s a delightful weekend voyage from Man- 
hattan, or a gay overnight sail from Florida. 


Once arrived in this charming British colony, live 
the life of gay and cosmopolitan Nassau, then head 
for one of the nearby Out Islands, where easy in- 


formality is the rule. 


Wherever you stop, you'll find special rates apply- 
ing from mid-April to mid-December particularly 
attractive to your holiday budget. See your Travel 
Agent; he knows. Or, for additional information, 
please write Dept. EV, Bahamas Development Board, 
608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau 


CaBLE: Devboard 


Orrices: Miami » New York + Chicago + Dallas +» Los Angeles - Toronto + London, England 


Easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 


4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) 
from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 

From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday 
and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises 
from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami 


(50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service 
from Toronto and Montreal. 








On the beach at Harbour Island, just 
@ half-hour’s flight from Nassau. 
Photographed by David Preston. 
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one bank and Belgian on the other; now 
Brazzaville is the capital of one Congo 
Republic, and Léopoldville is the capital 
of another. The new definitions are only a 
little less artificial than the old colonial 
ones; for the people on both banks of 
Stanley Pool are the same people—the 
Bacongo—who had a kingdom of their 
own in the 15th Century. The definitions 
are less artificial only because the people 


of the right bank and the people of the left 
bank have entered into community with 
the modern world under two different in- 
fluences—the one French, the other Bel- 
gian—and certain approaches to life 
characteristic of the French, and others 
characteristic of the Belgians, will prob- 
ably distinguish the two African peoples 
forever, despite the fact that the Congolese 
of the former Belgian Congo have shown a 
fanatic revulsion against the Belgians. 


On a Saturday night I took the ferry 
across Stanley Pool to what used to be the 
French side, and went to an open-air café 
in the Poto Poto district of Brazzaville, a 
vast black slum that is the real city, 
although its swarming existence in shacks 
and unlit streets goes on completely buried 
under an extravagant growth of creepers 
and palms, while the pleasant colonial 
town built by the French shows up more 
prominently through the tropical green. 





Domeliner Travel 
fashioned for you 


by 


Union Pacific 
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To most women, a trip by Domeliner is an exciting break from the 
routine and the ordinary. A time to see new and interesting scenes 
from picture-window Dome cars. To enjoy dining-car meals expertly 
prepared, graciously served. To relax in smartly-appointed lounges. 
To rest in the privacy of latest-style Pullmans, or the comfort 


of leg-rest coaches. To travel carefree, regardless of weather. And, of 
course, dear to the feminine heart is the chance to take plenty 

of clothes with Union Pacific’s “queen-size” baggage allowance. Little 
wonder then that women do prefer going Domeliner...and that Domeliner 
Service wins a vote of confidence, too, from the “man of the house.” 
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Chez Faignon lay behind a dirty alley 
full of amiable hangers-about, a bar. 
ber’s stall doing good business, and an 
old, blind house. Yet it turned a face 
open to the sky as a moonflower; there 
was a raised dance floor, a marvelous 
band panting out to the night the tri. 
umph of its return from a Left Bank 
engagement in Paris, a pungent at. 
mosphere of cats and spilled beer, anda 
collection of women whose blatant gor- 
geousness is the only grand style of 
beauty I know of in the world today. 

These ladies of joy—as many of them 
were—suggested all the wickedness of 
courtesans of the great age; they also 
giggled and whispered in each other's 
ears like schoolgirls. They were wear- 
ing—carried to the nth degree—the 
form of dress that the modern women 
of the Congo basin have evolved for 
themselves, and that, though it goes 
by the humble French word pagne— 
loincloth—combines the grace of the 
sari with the revelations of the bikini, 
It consists of a décolleté, almost back- 
less tight bodice, a bandage-narrow 
skirt from pelvis to ankle, and some 
yards of material draped to cover the 
gap between bodice and skirt. The 
ladies danced the paso doble in this out- 
fit, and the gesture with which they 
unhitched and rearranged the drape 
recalled the business of the cape before 
the bull and also revealed, for quick 
glimpses, smooth, bare belly. 

I sat at a table with French friends 
and pointed to various people around 
us: “Who would they be?” There were 
a few white couples among the gay 
ladies and town bachelors. “Just people 
who like a good band to dance to on a 
Saturday night.” “And that man over 
there?” He was a white-haired white 
man with a smooth, pink jaw, im- 
peccably dressed in quite a different 
way from that of the Congolese bach- 
elors, who were elegant in the manner 
of young Americans trying to look like 
young Italians. I was told he was Mon- 
sieur Christian Gayle, minister of in- 
formation at the time—the only white 
man in Africa holding a cabinet post in 
an independent black government. 

A little later the minister of informa- 
tion left his party of African friends— 
which included the minister of finance 
and also a spectacular six-foot Sene- 
galese lady in turquoise chiffon pagne 
and diamonds—and joined us. He was 
a calm, charming man who wore the 
ribbon of the Légion d’Honneur and 
was once a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. The finish of 
Europe lay upon him invisibly but ef- 
fectively; he was serenely unaware of 
any temptation to Africanize himself. 
He told me that he had come to Brazza- 
ville seven years ago on a stopover be- 
tween planes, and had lived there ever 
since. “The only way a white man in 
Africa keeps his self-respect now is when 
he is working with independent Afri- 
cans. Last year, when I was Speaker, 
the leader of the Opposition knocked 
me over the head with a portable radio. 
I remained calm. That is one of the im- 
portant things left to do in Africa—to 
keep the peace between Africans, who 

Continued on Page 9 
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Cooking fills the air you breathe with smoke and grease. A cough or 
sneeze propels millions of bacteria into the air. Tobacco smoke, cook- 
ing odors, dust and lint . . . they’re all in the air inside your home. 
And through every open window or door come pollen, ragweed, 
smoke, fumes and a host of man-made irritants in the outdoor air. 
These are the contaminators of the air you breathe. They soil your 
walls, discolor your furnishings . . . and may even affect your health. 
Yet most originate from the everyday things you must do to live. 
How do you escape them? With Climate by Chrysler . . . the amazing 
new kind of home air conditioning and air purification system. 
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AIRTEMP 


Chrysler Corporation, Airtemp Division, Dept. Cl-51, Dayton 4, Ohio , oo Oe mEEENEe 


The exclusive Chrysler Electronic Air Purifier literally “magnetizes”’ 
dirt, dust and pollen out of the air. It destroys airborne bacteria. And 
it removes gases, fumes and odors. The Chrysler Air Conditioning 
system keeps your home refreshingly covi, delightfully fresh, spotlessly 
clean ...and healthfully free from the contamination of the atmosphere. 


Chrysler Air Conditioning and the Electronic Air Purifier, together 
with your furnace, automatically bring you and your family a new 
kind of comfort, a new kind of security. This is Climate by Chrysler! 
It’s the only modern way to live! Call your Chrysler Air Conditioning 
Dealer today—he’s listed in your Yellow Pages. Or mail the coupon. 
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+ WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ° 
learn the dangers of dust, dirt, pollen and fumes in the air you breathe. 
Send for your copy of “Refresh the Air Around You.” 
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How to bring home the bacon, eggs, meat, cheese, chicken, fruit salad, salamerees 
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Yes, it’s “Nite Magic” 


‘_the automatic wash-and-wear dinner jacket. Cool and debonair in Dacro 


and Orlon*. Choose your “Nite Magic” in red, blue, or white. About $42.50 (slightly higher in th 
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ion't yet really understand the 
srinciple of loyal opposition—of 
putting the country first.” 
© A few weeks later Léopoldville, 
in the other side of the river, was 
of brutality again, with 
the Congolese battering a bewil- 
MMered assertion of their freedom 
on the heads of one another, as 
well as on white heads, and the 
Thize of the task M. Gayle had 
* fores became clear. Since 


then. even United Nations has 
seemed less than equal to this 


Simportant thing left to do in 
Africa. 


4 


4 When the river had taken me 
‘halfway across the continent to 
 Stanleyville, I continued by road 
Pporth and east through other 
parts of the center of Africa, a 
d of more than 900,000 
miles that was colonized 
by the Belgians. It is eighty times 
thesize of Belgium itself—indeed, 
| the whole of Western Europe 
© could be contained within its bor- 
ders. Almost the whole of the 
' Congo River basin belongs in it, 
| the Mountains of the Moon, 
many thousands of miles of 
tropical rain forest, and beyond 
| the forest, rich copper, diamond 
5 and other mineral deposits. Men 
and animals extinct or unheard- 
of anywhere else still live in the 
| equatorial jungle, and the uranium 
for the bombs of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki came from the mine 
» atatiny place called Shinkolobwe 
in the savanna. 
Vive l’' Indépendence. There was 
no mud hut so isolated, no road 
" 80 lost in this wilderness that the 
© message of that scribble on the 
| fiver barge had not reached it. 
} On the way north, in a country 
® hotel on a lonely road where men 
| carry bows and arrows just as we 
| carry umbrellas and newspapers, 
» and pygmy women run like shy 
| deer twenty yards into the forest 
before they turn to pause and 
| look at you looking at them, a 
| huge yellow American car brought 
a couple of party politicians to 
| put up for the night in the room 
next to mine. They were urbane 
young black men, and after 
| drinking French wine with their 
dinner, they set off to address a 
| Meeting in the village. The people 
_ found about were the Mangbetu, 
| Whose artistic sense has led them 
Eto the elegant distortion of their 
own skulls; they have artificially 
elongated heads as a result of the 
custom of binding them in baby- 
hood, and the taut skins of their 
brows give both men and women 
the look of women who have had 
a face-lift. 






I had seen one of their beauti- 
fully decorated courthouses that 
day. Its mud walls were covered, 
inside and out, with abstract 
designs incorporating the figures 
of animals and weapons in terra- 


cotta, black and white. The court was in 
session and a group of women were listening 
to the drone of somebody’s grievances and 
passing silently among themselves a bamboo 
water pipe, also decorated. They were un- 
smiling women who wore the negbwe, a con- 
cave bark shield, on their behinds, and little 
else. But their near-nakedness wore the 


“Key Moderns” were designed 
for the man who /ooks modern, 
from his head right down 

to his shoes. 
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forbidding expression that my limited ex- 
perience is familiar with only on faces. 
Among them, I had the curious impression 
that I was not there. 

Early next morning I passed the open door 
of my neighbors’ room and saw the two 
politicians, in shirt sleeves and bow ties, 
sitting on their beds counting a great pile 
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of currency contributed to party funds by 
the Mangbetu, who had attended in full 
force at the meeting the night before. 

And there was no part of the country, 
however remote, where you might not be 
startled by the sudden appearance of a group 
of ragged children, yelling at the car as it 
passed. Speed whipped the cry away; but it 
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was always recognizable as the same one: 
“**dépendence !”” Perhaps, deep in the forest 
they had never left, they did not realize 
that they had got it; perhaps only when 
the cotton crop was gathered, and there 
was no one to buy it, and they were hun- 
gry, would they realize thechangehadcome. 

Once my companions and I met with an 
older form of African confidence, and one 
that belonged to a different kind of inde- 
pendence—a kind safe from disillusion. 


We had stopped to quench our thirst on 
warm soda water on a road that led through 
a neglected palm grove, old and taken over 
by the jungle. A Congolese with a demi- 
john of palm wine came over the rise to- 
ward us, his wavering progress given a 
push by gravity. A lot of the wine was in- 
side him instead of the demijohn, and when 
he drew level with the car, he stopped, 
greeted us and then stood a minute, watch- 
ing us with a fuddled amiability that 


presently turned to amused patronage. He 
pointed to the soda water. “That’s your 
drink,”’ he said. Then he lifted the demi- 
john. “This’s ours.” 


For years travel maps have shown the 
continent of Africa populated apparently 
exclusively by lions and elephants, but 
these maps are out of date now, and will 
have to be replaced with something ethno- 
geographic as well as zoogeographic. For 





Why you will enjoy Fort Lauderdale’s seashore...more! 


Some people say this is the world’s 
finest beach. A less exuberant friend 
tells us he once saw a beach he liked 
as well—in Tahiti. 

Certainly, when nature formed 
the east coast of Florida, Fort Lau- 
derdale was singularly favored. A 
short distance offshore, three barrier 
reefs step up from the ocean floor 
like giant buttresses to ward off 
heavy seas. 

Thus, this beach has uncommon 
breadth and gradual slope. Its surf 
is usually calm to rolling. 

As an extra blessing, the blue Gulf 
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Stream and cool trade winds caress 
Fort Lauderdale’s shore. Surf tem- 
peratures are in the comfortable sev- 
enties year ’round as our frolicsome 
couple is delightedly discovering. 
Though the fun starts on the 
beach, there is no end to its variety. 
Play golf on the palm-lined fairways 
of six courses. Catch record-size 
game fish. Take sightseeing cruises 
over romantic waterways. For active 
water sports, sail, skipper a small 
power boat, go skiing or skin diving. 
Choose from a wealth of carefree 
places to stay. Family-size apart- 


ments, smart hotels, modern motels. 
Rates are less than you might expect 
for such grand vacationing. 

For complete details and illus- 
trated literature, write: City Infor- 
mation Department, Box 1181-H10, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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the people have come back; they are no 
longer discounted by the world as 
were for so long. The people have come 
back into their own, no matter how 
strife-torn they may be; and the animals 
have not gone yet. This, if he can d 
between riots and avoid the crash of 
toppling governments, is a fascinating 
combination of circumstances for a 
traveler. 

Gangala-na-Bodio—the hill of Chief 
Bodio—is high up in the Uele district, 
the northeast corner of the Congo, out 
of the equatorial forest and lost in the 
bush near the Sudan border. On the 
hill, in the middle of the home of the 
last great herds of African elephants, 
was the only African elephant-training 
station in the world. I write “was” be- 
cause I must have been one of the last 
visitors to go there, and in a matter of 
weeks after that, all news from this re- 
mote corner of the Congo ceased. The 
few white people in the district fled 
to the Sudan, and I imagine that the 
Belgian commander of the station—the 
only white man there—must have been 
among them. It is doubtful if the Con- 
golese—even those who treated their 
elephant charges with such loving care 
—will be able to look upon elephants 
as anything but potential food, now, 
with the country’s economy in a state 
of collapse, and hunger general. 

I arrived at Gangala-na-Bodio two 
weeks after the capture of two wild 
young elephants. Each was attended by 
a pair of monitor elephants, old, wise 
and immensely patient, who hustled 
them gently but firmly through the 
routine of the day; but there was a 
nightly crisis when they were led off 
to be bedded down in their stockades. 
On my first afternoon at the station I 
was charged by Sophie, the wilder of 
the two. I was standing with a couple of 
other visitors, watching her being eased 
into her stockade by the trunks and 
tusks of her monitors and the shouts 
and prods of cornacs—trainers—armed 
with pronged forks. Suddenly she broke 
through the legs of one of her monitors 
and hurtled straight for me, her eyes 
mean with infant rage, her trunk raised 
for battle and her ears flaring. I lost my 
head and ran—the wrong way, right 
among the hairy immense columns of 
the monitors’ legs. They trumpeted, but 
though the sound was alarming, it was, 
in a manner of speaking, a mere tut- 
tutting—a mature deprecation of 
Sophie’s behavior and mine. I scram- 
bled up into a fodder cart, quite safe. 

The majestic charm of elephants 
creates a wonderful atmosphere to live 
in. In the morning, their great shapes 
constantly detached themselves from 
and merged with the heat-hazy shapes 
of the bush, where they were out to pas- 
ture, or they would appear, with the 
pausing momentum of their gait, sud- 
denly blocking the bright end of a leafy 
path at the station. Harnessed to clumsy 
carts, they did all the hard work of the 
camp. At four in the afternoon all 
thirty-one of them were led to the river 
for their daily bath. Each day I watched 
them career slowly past me down the 
riverbank and into the brown water. 
Some had cornacs on their backs, and 
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they were careful not to dunk 
them; the men scrubbed luxuri- 
ously behind the beasts’ ears with 
handfuls of grass. Some linked 
trunks and played well out in the 
river, and rolled each other over 
with a whoosh that sent four 
t stubby feet waving in the 
ir. As they came out, in strolling 
twos and threes, they plastered 
their foreheads with sand from a 
pile dumped there specially for 
them. The cornacs shouted, the 
laggards broke into a heavy trot 
to catch up, and the whole pro- 
cession (wild Sophie with her 
tail a stiffly held aerial of alarm) 
trailed home through the trees 
while the cornacs broke rag- 
gedly, then more surely, into 
Alalise or Dina Dina, two Hindi 
elephant songs the Indian ma- 
houts left behind them long ago. 
From Gangala-na-Bodio I 
went out into the bush on one of 
the station elephants. A cornac 
in a smart trooper’s hat was up 
in front, and I sat behind on a 
hard little seat strapped to the 
elephant’s. back. We were ac- 
companied by another elephant 
and his cornac. The cornacs and 
| had no common language (they 
belonged to one of the Sudanese 
tribes of the northeast Congo), 
but they seemed to have one in 
common with the elephants, and 
as we swayed regularly through 
the early-morning air, first wad- 
ing across the river (our elephant 
filled his mouth as he went, like a 
car taking petrol), my cornac 
kept up a nagging, reproachful, 
urging monologue in the ele- 
phant’s enormous ear. A family 
of giraffe crossed our path, and 
though I admire them, from the 
vantage point of an elephant’s 
back I felt less impressed than 
usual by their loftiness. Then we 
stopped within a few yards of a 
herd of bushpigs, who showed 
no sign of wanting to run, and 
passed before the serene eyes of a 
Thomas’s Cob—a lovely an- 
telope—without startling him. 
We saw a herd of elephant in 
the distance to the east, and 
slowly swung off toward them 
through the trees. I held my 
breath as our two elephants 
moved right up to mingle on the 
fringe of the herd of five cows, 
three calves and a monumental 
bull. But the wild elephants 
seemed unaware of the two who 
bore men on their backs, and the 
tame elephants showed no re- 
membrance of the freedom from 
which they once came. I have 
often seen the wild animals of 
Africa from a car, or even on 
foot, in game reserves, but I have 
hever expected or felt myself to 
be anything but an_ intruder 
among them. On elephant-back, 
they accepted me as one of them- 
selves; it was a kind of miracu- 
lous release from the natural 








Pariahdom of man in the world 












mosses. The trees are host to all sorts of 
other living forms. Some are held by lianas 
in a deadly embrace that eventually hugs 
them out of existence, so that only the 
lianas remain, locked soaring upright: 
through them you can see the space where 
the tree used to be. Shell-shaped wasp nests 
stand like platforms on the tree trunks. 


and ivory caravan trail through the Ituri 
Forest, the primeval jungle through which 
Stanley walked for 160 days, almost without 
seeing the light. 

The life of the forest is an internecine 
existence; completely enclosed, each step, 
each minute sealed off from the next by a 
conspiracy of leaves, lianas and deadening 


of the beasts—an hour, for me, that early 
morning, which was the reverse of that hour 
at midnight on Christmas Eve when it is 
said that beasts can speak like men. 


From Stanleyville, at the end of the thou- 
sand-mile main navigable stretch of the 
Congo River, a road follows the old slave 

















































NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 


Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


“Zoom” is the happiest thing that’s 
happened to your movies since color 
came in! It adds drama to the 
simplest of scenes. And the camera 
to do it with is the new Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera... you just push a 
button and—voila!—you’ve got it! 


See what you'll get 


This remarkable 8mm camera has a 
reflex viewfinder, so you see your sub- 
ject grow larger—or diminish—right 
in the viewfinder—as the lens sees it. 
One moment you’re shooting a lass 
dancing the Highland fling. Next 





moment—zo0om—you’re close enough 
to catch the twinkle in her eyes. And 
you haven’t moved a step! 

The electric eye of the Kodak 
Zoom 8 Reflex Camera sets the ex- 
posure for you automatically. You don’t 
have to think about the “‘setting.”’ It 
takes care of itself, whatever the light. 
You're free to pursue the picture! 

Both automatic features—zoom 
and exposure control—can instantly 
be switched to manual control if you 
wish, and you can do the fancy work 
yourself—for special effects, unusual 
light conditions. 


This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S ‘THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW"’ AND “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET" 








You take 15 feet of film at one winding 
—well over a minute of shooting. Ex- 
tremely easy loading, too. 


See it firsthand 


You really should see this superb 
camera firsthand. Put it through its 
paces. You’ll appreciate the advances 
and refinements that make the 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex such an 
extraordinarily fine movie camera. 
It’s an outstanding value at less than 
$200, or as little as $20 down at most 
dealers’. See your dealer for exact 
retail price. 




















Price is subject to 


change without notice. Koda 


—a trademark since 1888 


Bunches of swordfern and fungus are _ rippling water, and a rich sable sheen logs 
stuffed in every crevice. On the floor of on the rump shading into glowing ay. a co 
the forest, stiff waxy lilies are hatched _ burn that changed in movement, like g dren 
out by the ancient humus. woman’s hair tinted different colors at seve 
The forest creaks like an enormous __ different levels. eyes 
house. In the silence of the day, showers The pygmies, who belong to the for. som 
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cries, one was Greek and immortal elaborate than the gorilla nests I saw peop 
in its desperate passion, gathering up _ later on an extinct volcano.) But many tatto 
echoes from all the private wailing walls pygmy groups have attached them. cron 
of the human soul. It turned out that it selves to other African communities, beat 
came from an outsize guinea pig of a who live where the forest has been danc 
creature called a tree hyrax; I saw one cleared for cultivation, and these have the § 
in captivity in one of the villages where, adopted a more permanent way of life trica 
like parrots, monkeys and pythons, and live in villages. Pygmies have in- helm 
they are popular pets of the few white _ terbred, too, with full-size people, and very 
inhabitants. in many villages there is a confusing Py 
Most of the animals of the forest do variety of sizes that don’t necessarily use t 
not show themselves, but on the Epulu correspond with ages. A boy of seven feelit 
River, deep in the jungle, I visited a can be as big as his grandfather, and thing 
trapping and breeding station where what looks like a man’s small daughter fores 
I had a chance to see the rarest and _ turns out to be one of his wives. forek 
most timid, the okapi, the forest Driving along a road one morning papo 
giraffe. The station was simply a part of _ where the forest had been pulled down nana 
the forest enclosed, and I came upon to make way for coffee and banana baby 
the okapi in the cathedral light for plantations, we heard drums in one of their 
which their being has evolved. They _ these villages. A child had just been hunti 
were the most luxurious-looking ani- born; a small tam-tam and a biggish fiber 
mals imaginable, as big as horses, with _beer-drink were in progress as a cele- Some 
GO WIA legs striped waveringly in clear black _ bration. Two fine young men stood at little 
IF ToAUS\ V4 and white as if they were standing in long drums suspended over smoldering grel f 
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ble sheen logs to keep the skins taut. Roundthem and cannot bark. Often there are peo- 
owing au. a company of men, women and chil- _ ple playing musical instruments as they 
ent, like a dren shuffled and sang. There were walk; harps with resonators of stiff 
colors at several gnomes of men with the huge buckskin, and the /ikembe, a small 
eyes that pygmies have, like the eyes of box with metal tongues that is heard, 

o the for. some harmless night-prowling creature. plaintively plangent, all over Africa. 
ure out of There was a tall man, small-featured The landmarks here are giant red 
the only and handsome, who wore at an angle, _ sand castles of ant heaps, carefully cov- 
1e forest in drunken parody of his own natural ered with palm leaves over a stick 
adic life, dignity, a straw and parrot-feather frame; the cover prevents the winged 
wherever toque exactly like the one in a sketch —_ grubs inside from flying off, by suggest- 
nches and that Stanley reproduced, as an exam-__ ing a night which ends only when the 
r a short ple of dress in the region, in one of his Africans open the heap to eat them. 
ich more Congo exploration books. There were Cars that falter on the way provide, for 
sts I saw ple with filed teeth and others with a while, other landmarks; the hulks of 
3ut many tattooed navels. Young girls and old recent American and Continental mod- 
-d them. crones who wore only small aprons of _ els lie abandoned here and there, the 
munities, beaten bark were the most enthusiastic creeping plants beginning to cover them 
has been dancers, the crones inspired by drink, within a year or two of their announce- 
ese have the girls perhaps by the wonderful in- ment as an innovation in motoring. 
ay of life tricacy of their coiffures—corrugated, Soon they disappear under the green. 

have in- helmeted, deeply furrowed as if the 
ople, and yery cranium had been cleaved in two. Stanley almost gave up hope of 
‘onfusing Pygmies and other forest Congolese emerging from the forest into the light, 
>cessarily use the road to walk on, but there isno but after five months the day came. 

of seven feeling that it connects them to any- ‘Instead of crawling like mighty bipeds 
her, and thing. They are complete, in and of the _ in the twilight, thirty fathoms below the 
daughter forest. The women peer from under the _ level of the white light of the day, com- 2 
a5, forehead band that supports a huge, pelled to recognize our littleness, b D N) . Wi | ill P 
morning papoose-shaped basket filled with ba- comparison with the giant columns a ont tir ithout 01 y rat 
ed down nanas, wood or palm nuts; olten a __ tall pillar-like shafts that rose by mil- 

banana baby sits on top of it. The men carry _ lions around us, we now stood on the 
n one of their bows and arrows, pangas and _ crest of a cleared mount.” The end of 
ust been hunting spears, and the great bark- the forest is just as dramatic today, 
| biggish fiber nets with which they trap animals. from the road that leads east. Perhaps 
S a Cele- Sometimes they have with them the more dramatic, for you can drive in one 

stood at little Basenji dogs that look like mon- day from the equatorial forest to the 
oldering grel fox terriers with wide pointed ears, sight of snow. 
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At four in the afternoon, the trees fell 
away before us, the green land fell away 
beyond that, and a great blue ghost of a 
mountain hung across the horizon. It was 
an infinity; a palm or two stood up clear 
in the foreground against swimming blue. 
Then the cloud at the top of the blue shape 
shifted a little, the outline neared and 
hardened ; we saw the white glitter, the soft 
contour of snow on the jagged peaks of a 
whole range. It was the Ruwenzori— 


Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon. And 
we came upon them, remote as the moon, 
from out of the close warm forest and the 
pygmies burrowing there. 

Across the Semliki Plain we drove to- 
ward the mountains through elephant 
grass, spiked acacias and companies of 
royal palms. There were banana and paw- 
paw plantations, too, down where we were; 
and, up there, the alps. At the foot of the 
mountains there was a hotel that seemed 


to float in the radiance that came up from 
the plain. A water garden of three swim- 
ming lakes held, upside down, the snow 
flash of the mountains’ highest peak, 
16,795-foot Margherita; and between 
hotel and peak there was a five-day climb, 
for the hardy, through every type of 
vegetation from equatorial to alpine. 
This part of the Congo—the Kivu 
province—and the neighboring territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi (still under Belgian 
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trusteeship), is unlike any other 
not only of the Congo but of all Africa, 
From the Mountains of the Moon 
driving three days to Lake Tanganyika, 
the car seemed to be pulled from side 
to side by mountains and lakes that 
reduced most famous drives to the 
stature and duration ofa scenic railwa 
in the painted canvas of a fairground, 
Tourist pamphlets, with their passion 
for making everywhere sound like 
somewhere else, used to call this the 
Switzerland of Africa, and no doubt 
will again when the country is once 
more open to pleasure travel, but it is 
not much like Switzerland, and if jt 
were, who would bother to seek in 
Africa what is so handy in Europe? It is 
unlike the rest of Africa because it is 
the high reservoir—watershed of both 
the Congo River and the Nile—of a 
continent, seared through by the Equa- 
tor, which is largely baked dry where 
there is any altitude to speak of, and 
steaming wet where there is none. It is 
unlike Switzerland because many of its 
green mountains are volcanoes (two are 
still active); its strange pale lakes have 
floors of lava; its cattle (my first sight 
of a cow in all the Congo) are long- 
horned beasts like the cow-god Hathor 
in Egyptian tomb paintings; and on the 
roads behind the villas that the Bel- 
gians built on Lake Kiva you see brown 
giants and pygmies. The giants are the 
Hamitic Watusi of Ruanda-Urundi, 
and the pygmies, not the pure forest 
breed, are the Batwa. 


The white man, as a power, is fast 
becoming extinct in Africa; it may be 
that the wild animals will follow him. 
Africans and animals have lived to- 
gether so long that one is inclined to 
think of them as belonging together in 
a natural order, but the truth is that 
the domain of the beasts has long been 
a puppet kingdom, upheld by white 
governments not only by means of 
game preserves and sanctuaries, but, 
more important, by stringent hunting 
laws outside them. Once the greater 
part. of the continent is ruled inde- 
pendently by the Africans themselves. 
it is unlikely that they will be able tc 
regard the beasts as anything but a 
supply of meat and an obstacle to the 
expansion of farmland. By the time the 
Africans have secured confidence in 
their place in the 20th Century, it may 
be too late to remedy the sacrifice of 
the beasts. It is just possible that this 
sacrifice might be avoided if the African 
states would agree to let the game pre- 
serves be the responsibility of an inter- 
national authority, such as the United 
Nations. 

Whatever happens, the hour of man 
has struck in Africa. We have swarmed 
over the whole of creation; it would be 
humbug to pretend not to hear, simply 
because elephants often seem so much 
nobler than men, buck more beautifu! 
and even lion less menacing. 

I left the Congo with men’s voices in 
my ears. It was in Katanga, the rich 
province that was first to secede from 
the central government. Katanga, with 
its copper, uranium, diamonds, gold, 
cobalt and tin, is richer in minerals 
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than any other part of Africa (with per- 
haps the exception of the Union of 
South Africa) and once supplied more 
than half the national income of the 
old Belgian Congo. The Belgians in 

icular, and international mining in- 
terests in general, have managed to re- 
tain powerful influence in this prize 
territory, and its Congolese president, 
Moise Tshombe, is regarded in most 
other independent African states as a 
whiteman’s stooge—a puppet animated 
by the old colonial strings. 

For the first few months after inde- 
pendence, in June, 1960, the breakaway 
state of Katanga was the one part of 
the former Belgian Congo that re- 
mained peaceful. But later tribal fight- 
ing began there, and in certain mining 
and industrial centers the whites were 
subjected to a reign of terror just as 
bad as those that hit the late Lumum- 
ba’s Stanleyville, or Kasavubu’s Léo- 
poldville. 

On a Sunday morning the town 
square of the prosperous copper town 
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and capital of Katanga, Elisabethville, 
was ready to receive President Tshombe 
on his return from a visit to another 
part of the new state. The day before, I 
had seen chiefs in leopard-skin regalia 
lunching at the Leopold Deux, the 
most elegant hotel; they had arrived 
from the country to welcome him. And 
early on Sunday morning I had been 
wakened by the sound of ululating 
cries in the streets, as less exalted sup- 
porters came into town by lorry and 
on foot. 

The scene in the square was one of 
dazzling, jazzing holiday joy. Twenty 
thousand faces looked from the 
branches of flowering trees, from the 
tops of buildings, from a solid phalanx 
in the streets—all black. There were 
boy scouts and religious sects in white- 
and-blue robes and chiefs in fur, feather 
and beads, and young men in forage 
caps and party uniform. There were 
several hundred women whose faces 
and arms were painted white and whose 
hair stuck out like pipe cleaners in tiny 
plaits all over their heads. There were 
drummers and dancers with tribal 
masks on their faces, and on their feet 
the issue boots they wear in the copper 
mines. While they stamped and sang, a 
White man in shorts held a microphone 
impassively before them. 

After a two-hour wait, a party offi- 
cial leaped onto the red-and-white- 


striped official stand, stilled the drums and 
the din, and held up a gentleman’s over- 
coat, of discreet color and the best tailor- 
ing. Like a thump on a gong, a tremendous 
cry rang out from the crowd and hung on 
the air: the coat was a sign, brought by 
dispatch rider from the airport, that their 
leader had truly arrived. 

Soon Tshombe came in person, a beam- 
ing, very young-looking man, as many 
African statesmen tend to be, standing up 


in an open car, a very large pink one, as 
many African statesmen’s cars tend to be. 
It had been announced that photographing 
of his person was forbidden; the reason— 
not announced—was that no one is yet 
quite sure that there may not be something 
in the old African belief that, by sticking 
pins into or casting a spell over an image, 
you may be able to bring harm to the 
person it represents. 

He looked afraid of nothing, nothing at 


all, this young man in the blue lounge suit. 
Yet as I watched him up there on his plat- 
form of welcome I could see that he was 
surrounded by everything that Africa has 
to fear. The faces of white men—men of 
prey or good will, who could tell?—were 
there, few and ominous, close beside him 
before the black crowd. And, just behind 
him, there was a mountainously fat chief, 
holding a fly whisk with the authority of a 
scepter. THE END 
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| I B( ' Gg | A | ik; | gS Bank itself. To help the Bank accom. § EIS@ 
‘Joo: hoo-shinw all the money in the world, it wouldn’t _plish its work of development mor § Nica! 
) ° help. The big problem in all these easily, two affiliates have been created: § celeb 
( LO r( ral ~ countries is management.” the International Finance Corporation § This! 
Sheer All these countries have had to learn _ and the International Development As. §_ tral A 
the salutary lesson that nothing in life sociation, so that badly needed Projects sist tl 
comes easy. Many of their most im- can be financed more flexibly than § tor 
portant officials have literally gone to would be possible under the Bank's § unem 
school to study the economics of de- rigid charter. The I.F.C. finances pri. § Rica, 
velopment, public finance, banking, vately owned industrial projects. The § ion. ¢ 
agriculture, international trade and in- _1.D.A.’s loans are, in banking jargon, § Ame 
dustrialization. Beginning in 1955, the “soft”; that is, made on much more gen. § coun 
Bank has conducted an Economic De- _ erous terms. (“Soft doesn’t mean easy of st! 
velopment Institute in Washington for to get,” Black warns. “We may make Al 
ministers of finance, presidents of na- _ soft loans, but we won’t bea soft lender, they 
tional banks, undersecretaries of state, Not a cent goes into bum projects.”) nine- 


“Hnjoy-Mint” 


housing commissioners, public-utility But the more significant change isthe § emm™ 
commissioners, and the like, from rich assumption by the Bank of functions ing | 
countries as well as from poor. never contemplated, surely, by its veloy 

“For six months they take an inten- founders. Here is a sampling: basir 
sive course in the problems of economic In 1958 the Bank’s officers mediated J _ thes¢ 


development,” Black told me. “And some exceedingly complex disputes, | ¢rati 
they’re not the only ones who learn caused by thenationalizationoftheSuez J °V& 





something. They teach us too.” Canal, between the government of the Paki 

The Institute has proved so valuable United Arab Republic and the share- Indi 

that the Bank is now planning to launch holders of the Suez Canal Company, | basi! 

a second such training school, to en- In 1959 they refereed a settlement, by J cont 

courage leadership where it is most the governments of the United Arab shed 

needed—in Africa. Republic and the United Kingdom, of last 

‘oy And so, in addition to fitting to- the financial claims provoked by the buo: 

PANY, BLANC 8 08, Ce gether an economic skeleton in the Suez incident of 1956. twee 
underdeveloped lands, the Bank trains In 1960 they resolved a dispute} ™ar 

the men who will put flesh on the bones __ which had been simmering more than likel 
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thirty years between Tokyo and some 
French owners of bonds the city had 
issued. 

Also in 1960 they established a Central 
American Development Bank to serve 
Fl Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua—nations that have not been 
celebrated for their amicable relations. 
This Bank, operating as part of the Cen- 
tral American common market, will as- 
sist the four countries to work together 
to organize new industries and wipe out 
unemployment. A fifth nation, Costa 
Rica, may soon join this economic un- 
jon. At this rate, the venerable Central 
American tradition of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions may soon go out 
of style. 

Also in 1960, and most striking of all, 
they guided to a successful conclusion a 
nine-year negotiation between the gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan, mak- 
ing possible the peaceful use and de- 
velopment of the six rivers of the Indus 
basin. Fifty million people depend on 
these rivers for their livelihood ; for gen- 
erations they have wrangled bitterly 
over the water rights. In 1947, when 
Pakistan was born, its boundary with 
India was drawn right across the Indus 
basin. Troops on both sides began to 
contest the water rights, and blood was 
shed. When the treaty was signed, late 
last summer, there was reason for 
buoyant relief. “Of all the disputes be- 
tween the two nations,” Black re- 
marked, “this was always the most 
likely to lead to all-out war.” 
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' The story of how this treaty was 
made is worth telling, for it shows the 
new statecraft of development di- 
plomacy at its most creative. 

No one came to the World Bank to 
solicit development of the Indus basin. 
Black was under no pressure to do any- 
thing about it. No one could have com- 
plained if he had never done anything 
about it, but only let the river roll, a 
flood in wet season, a trickle in dry. 

In 1951 Black read a magazine article 
by David Lilienthal, the former chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Lilienthal suggested that a kind of Indus 
Valley Authority might be worked out 
if the World Bank would help to pay 
for it. 

Black could have shrugged, tossed 
the magazine aside, and dismissed the 
suggestion as idle and meddlesome. In- 
stead he considered it carefully. He 
recognized that the dispute would have 
to be settled before the Bank could un- 
dertake any projects in the region. He 
reflected that, so long as Pakistan and 
India burdened themselves with an 
arms race because of the dispute, they 
would be less able to borrow from the 
Bank for any peaceful purpose. Yet the 
two countries were potentially among 
the Bank’s best customers. It began to 
seem to Black that the Bank’s very mis- 
sion was in jeopardy. 

He sat down and wrote letters to the 
prime ministers of India and Pakistan, 
offering the Bank’s good offices to ne- 
gotiate the Indus question. After six 
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ENKA nylon. 

It’s a toss-up who is more pam- 
pered—you or the socks! We do 
know these fashionable socks 
have handsome looks, feather soft- 
ness, true fit and lasting comfort. 
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Why? Because they’re made of 
Enka nylon, a notably resilient 
yarn—absorbent, too—that covers 
your foot with cool comfort 
throughout the day. Style shown, 
in Gold, at $1.00. A bevy of other 
patterns and solids are available at 
better stores everywhere, or write 
Esquire Socks, a Division of 
Kayser-Roth Hosiery Co., 200 
Madison Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


te American EuKA Corporation, Enka, N. C. + Producer of nylon « rayon « yarns « fibers 
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months of cautious correspondence, the 
offer was accepted. There followed eight 
years of what Black has called “pretty pain- 
ful” discussions; a leading part was played 
by the Bank’s engineering consultant, Gen. 
Raymond A. (“Spec”’) Wheeler, the retired 
Chief of Engineers of the U. S. Army. What 
emerged was a plan that called for eight vast 


canals which will irrigate some five million 
acres; three great storage dams, and power 
stations with a capacity of more than 300,- 
000 kilowatts. The project will be more than 
a decade abuilding, and it will cost nearly a 
billion dollars. (Black had to get six govern- 
ments—the United States, the United King- 
dom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and 


Germany—to help swing the financing.) 
And in September, 1960, Jawaharlal Nehru 
journeyed to Karachi—it was his first trip 
to Pakistan in seven years—where he and 
Mohammad Ayub Khan signed their names 
on a piece of paper. 

Since it meant peace, not war, the act 
provoked few headlines. 











PHOTO BY IRVING PENN ON ANSCOCHROME® COLOR FILM. 


* 
eolor realism: ;;, film) 1. a preoccupation with the reality of color, 2. the recording and 


reproduction of color with a high degree of naturalism, 3. an unfailing ability to 
faithfully capture color even under such adverse conditions as strong sun, deep 
shadow and heavy haze, 4. an impartial attentiveness to all colors in the color 
spectrum so that photographic color conforms to natural color...(as in Anscochrome). 


YOU CAN HAVE BETTER PICTURES BUT FIRST THERE MUST BE ANSCO 





When I talked with Black, ] 
asked him whether he had any 
comparable schemes bubbling on 
the Bank’s back burner, schemes 
that might provoke another hand. 
ful of headlines in, say, another 
ten years. He grinned and shook 
his head. “You don’t go looking 
for those things,” he said. 

But, if you are Eugene Black, 
apparently you do go looking for 
those things. When he is speak. 
ing formally, as when he de. 
livered the Clayton Lectures at 
Tufts University a year ago, 
Black uses sonorous, fuzzy 
phrases. ““What is needed from 
the West,” he said then, “is what 
might be called a new sense of 
vocation in the world.” Now, 
“vocation” is scarcely the sort of 
word that you might expect to 
come trippingly off the tongue of 
a former bond salesman. Black 
went on to define “‘vocation” as 
“a willingness to work, adven- 
turously, at concrete tasks sim- 
ply as a means of seeking con- 
structive contacts with other 
nations and other peoples in the 
belief that in this way the balance 
of hope in a future consistent 
with the spread of individual 
freedom and tolerance among 
nations will be maintained.” 

I asked him what he had 
meant. On less formal occasions, 
Black speaks more pungently. 
“When I use the word ‘voca- 
tion,’”’ he said, “I mean some- 
thing important. I don’t have to 
stay with the Bank. I’ve been 
offered a lot of tempting oppor- 
tunities, in Wall Street, to make 
money. Making money is what 
you do, in Wall Street. But at the 
Bank there’s a sense of inner 
satisfaction, of trying to do the 
thing right. It’s exciting when 
you can see what it means to 
those people.” 

I remembered what one of 
Black’s close associates at the 
Bank had said about him. “He 
had,” said this man, speaking of 
Black when he was in Wall Street, 
“all sorts of potential that was 
just not being used. Here—of 
course he gets a handsome tax- 
free salary, but nothing like what 
he could get in New York—here 
he earns a psychic income as 
well. Believe me, that kind of 
income is good: the notion that, 
maybe, just maybe, what you're 
doing is helping people. The 
Bank has stretched him, made 
him realize his potentialities.” 

Black is a thoughtful man, so 
it is to be expected that he is 
aware of the values of his psy- 
chic income. “I enjoy my job,” 
he said as he walked me to his 
office door. Then he added, “You 
know, at Bretton Woods, when 
they were talking about the 
World Bank, they called it a 
bridge to peace.” He chuckled. 
“It’s turned out to be a hell of a 
long bridge.” THE END 
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Panagra slashes 


Jet Fares to South America! 


No time limit, no jet surcharge on new low fares good all year around 





Now round-trip fares* have been drastically slashed! 
For instance, New York to Buenos Aires and return 
has been cut from $934 to $599—you save $335! 


Only Panagra offers daily jets 
Service is so fast and frequent you can enjoy 14 full 
days in these sun-filled lands on only a 2-week vaca- 
tion. Your flight, in Panagra’s DC-8’s, previews 
South America itself. Your meals in flight anticipate 








the superb cuisine you'll find from Panama to 
Argentina. There’s the same gay hospitality. The 
new bargain fares give a hint of the fantastic savings 
you'll enjoy throughout your trip—on silver, furs, 
leather goods, hotels, meals. 


No change of plane over the routes of National, 
Pan Am, and Panagra. Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan Am, Sales Agent for Panagra. 
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1. South America’s beaches are never crowded 
2. Chile’s crystal lakes are full of fighting fish 
3. This carriageful of flowers cost only $2 
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WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
For the 130-page book, “How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Trip to South America,” send 25¢ to 


Don Wilson, Rm. 4422, Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 17. 
*gubject to Government approval 








resets stat 


Plenty of compacts 
struggle up this hill! 


(Pontiac’s Tempest breezes up in high gear) 


Four-cylinder economy. Horsepower 
range from 110 to 155. Twenty-eight 
hundred pounds of automobile. That’s 
Pontiac’s new Tempest. 


Engine up front. Transmission in rear. 
Big car balance! Independent suspen- 


sion at all four wheels. Big car ride! 


Fifteen-inch wheels. Big car looks! 


Live in the mountains? Travel the 
expressways? Get in and out of fast- 
moving traffic? They’re all duck soup 
for the Tempest. This newcomer has 


a common sense horsepower-to-weight 
ratio that makes some of the little 
ones feel like kiddie cars. 


Better see your Pontiac dealer and 
get to know the Tempest. Find out 
why it won over all 27 other competi- 
tive cars as Motor Trend Magazine’s 
Car of the Year. 


Drive one and see. (Take the wife and 
kids along. The Tempest seats six even 
though it is priced with the compacts.) 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION @® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


4% 
a 


PONTIAC’S TEMPEST 


PICKED BY MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE AS 


CAR OF THE YEAR 











DINING OUT 
IN ITALY 


Continued from Page 86 









Biver Po, was built for a late 19th Cen- 
exposition in the style of the Mid- 
p Ages, as were the medieval shops 
nd castle next to it. For all its falsity, it 
arestful, placid air about it. 
Before leaving Turin, you should 
isit another restaurant called, in di- 
ct,’ Caval ‘d Brons; it is on the San 
Carlo Square, in the middle of which is 
the bronze equestrian statue for which 
" therestaurant is named. The restaurant 
| jg newish in décor with an Alpine at- 
| mosphere. The beer is fine, and the hors 
doeuvres of fish, cooked vegetables and 
smoked salamis can be bettered only by 
asimple plate of bresavola (smoked filet 
of beef) with oil, lemon and pepper. 
You will meet bresavola again in Milan, 
but not very often south of there. The 
menu here has about 250 dishes, includ- 
ing Chinese, Portuguese, Indian and 
Spanish specialties, and a wine list with 
400 entries. 

But more than anything in Turin, the 
delicacy of the white veal should be 
savored, because in all Italy you will 
not find it anywhere near as good again. 
The veal, fortunately, can be got at al- 
most any restaurant or hotel in Turin. 

Goat cheese, called caprino, which is 
served swimming in Olive oil, is a small, 
pungent delicacy particularly worth 
trying. The first mouthful is almost as 
great a shock as one’s first oyster. 

Arriving in Milan, you cannot help 
being impressed by the new plate-glass 
skyscrapers, the air of breathless effi- 
© ciency and of determined comings and 
: ‘goings. The Torinese say laconically 
' that the Milanese are in such a hurry 
that they don’t know what they are eat- 
ing, but there is most admirable food in 
Milan, and the famous dishes such as 
minestrone, risotto, ossobuco and scal- 
oppine alla milanese taste very different 
= and much better in their city of origin 
| than elsewhere. 

' The scaloppine milanese is of the ten- 
derest white veal and is served dry, crisp 
and golden, having been sprinkled with 
parmesan and nutmeg, dipped in egg 
and bread crumbs and cooked in butter. 

Ossobuco is a slice of calf’s shin bone 
as thick as a large steak. It should have 
plenty of meat around it and plenty of 
marrow in it. Having been first dipped 
in flour, it is gently cooked in butter on 
both sides till brown. It is then sprin- 
kled generously with white wine. When 
the wine has dried, water is added and 
the shin is cooked very slowly for an 
hour to keep the marrow firm. Five 
minutes before serving, some lemon 
peel, salted anchovy, garlic and a little 
more wine are added, then a gravy is 
made with potato flour and poured 
Over the ossobuco. 

To know more of Milanese food, you 
should put yourself in the hands of the 
Savini Restaurant. The Savini is in the 
Gallery, near the cathedral, and partic- 
ularly in the evening it is an impressive 
Sight, for the elegance of the table dec- 
oration rivals that of the diners. 
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If you do not care for elegance, you can 
go round the corner to the Tantalo, which 
is owned by the Savini, and there you will 
get similar food in a delightful but less 
scintillating setting. The cheeses should 
be tasted—a slice of each. One of the best 
is the Robbiola d’Introbio. 


Veneto and Emilia 


Farther down the valley of the Po is 
Bologna, whose fame rests on its nine- 


centuries-old university and its medieval 
buildings, and above all on its substantial 
and excellent cooking. 

The Bolognese way of preparing food 
spreads over most of the cities of the 
plains, and to some extent to Venice. The 
pastas, like sortellini, lasagne and taglia- 
telle, are best sampled nowadays at the 
Tre Vecchi Restaurant. An easy way to 
try all three at once is to order pasta 
trittico petroniano, and they will be tidily 


served on one plate. Tortellini alla panna 
are little rounded pillows of pasta filled 
with meat, and rolled in cream. You 
should ask to see these being made here 
or elsewhere. They are formed with a twist 
and flick of the fingers. When the cook is 
making a hundred of them, it is an in- 
triguing exhibition of dexterity. 

Lasagne verdi at the Tre Vecchi is made 
of thin layers of green pasta kneaded with 
spinach, cream, parmesan and a heavy 














travel is only 





half living... 


reasure Chest 
| worked 
travel a 





Temptatious SAS travel planning brochure shows how to 


fill your life with love and laughter, sights and delights. 


Take a trip, and your whole life expands. And that’s exactly what the couple in the 
picture is planning to do. Why not you? SAS makes it easy with the most out- 


rageously alluring travel convincer you’ve ever seen. . . the SAS Treasure Chest 
of World Travel. It parades the color and romance of all Europe, all the world. It 





SCOAWOINAVIAN AIRMINES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


tempts you with the pleasures aboard a giant SAS DC-8C Jet, transatlantic or 





transpolar. It shows how even the weakest budget becomes a heavyweight with the 
SAS bonus of extra cities at no extra fare. And lots more. So—send for this bro- 
chure. Or pick up one at your SAS travel agent. It will persuade you to enrich your 
whole life with the joys of SAS travel! 





SAS — General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, Iranian Airways and Thai International. 
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FREE: Send fascinating TREASURE CHEST OF WORLD TRAVEL, 
16-page magazine, 10’’x13”, perfect for planning, with color 
photos and facts oi trips, costs, shopping, sightseeing, pay later 
and car hire. 


Name 





Address. 
City. 
My SAS Travel Agent is 





State. 












Bolognese meat sauce. Tagliatelle are rib- 
bons of egg noodle with a ragodt sauce. 

Two things perhaps should be explained. 
Wherever in Italy you see the word petroni- 
ana, it means “with a Bolognese sauce.” 
This is because St. Petronius is Bologna’s 
patron saint. The sauce consists of minced 
beef and a little pork sausage, cooked in 
lard, with onions, carrots, celery, a little 
milk and olive oil, and tomatoes, pref- 
erably fresh. 
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Al Pappagallo is Bologna’s most re- 
nowned restaurant where, at lunch, you 
might try Turkey Filet Cardinal. This is 
turkey breast ground fine, mixed with 
parmesan and white of egg and cooked in 
butter. Then a thin slice of ham and a slice 
of salted calf’s tongue are laid on it, and 
the cooking continues with Marsala wine. 
Before serving, a slice of cheese and 
truffles are added, and the dish is put in 
the oven until the cheese melts. 


Similarly, a chicken breast may be 
poached in champagne or braised with 
cognac, and then piled high with ham, 
cheese, cream, tongue, truffles or funghi 
trifolati—chopped mushrooms cooked in 
oil and parsley. 

A famous winter dish in Bologna is 
wild boar, which is stuffed with chest- 
nuts, truffles and mushrooms and 
soused in cognac. You can get it at the 
Tre Vecchi Restaurant. Another Tre 


Men who do something about the weather... 


have to be sure of their facts. Too much depends on 
it. And any man who chooses facts over guesswork 
is bound to wear a Manhattan Delcot® no-iron shirt. 
The facts tell why. Made of 50% Eastman Kodel® 
polyester, blended with 50% cotton, these shirts will 
stay comfortable and neat all day, in all weather, 
thanks to exclusive Reserve Neatness™. The new 
soft colors make these shirts as handsome as they 
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shirts today. 
They are just 
$5 each at your 


are practical. And what a choice of collar styles... 
shown from left to right: Blake’ button-down, 
Dress ’n’ Play® convertible collar, Blake™™ medium 
spread. Be sure to see Manhattan Delcot® no-iron 


: Quality makers of the finest men’s furnishings, 
favorite store. sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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Vecchi specialty is giambonetta di vitellg 
tartufata. This is a slice of veal, op 
which is placed a slice of ham, on which, 
in turn, is put some chopped boiled 
chicken and country cheese. The veal js 
folded over, cooked in butter and cream 
and served with slices of white truffie 
With such hearty food a hearty Wine 
is necessary, and quickly found. The dry 
red sparkling Lambrusco is a perfect 
partner to Bolognese food, clearing the 
palate for further overeating. If spar. 
kling wines are not to your taste, try the 
dry red Valpantena, rich and good. 


VENICE 


Venice is a city that stands alone. It 
stood alone, with its back to Italy, for 
more than a thousand years. Venice 
may have finally joined Italy, but this ig 
surely a technicality that should not be 
taken too seriously. It is a fairyland and 
should be treated as such. What could 
be more enchanting than “driving” up 
the Grand Canal to dine on the terrace 
of the Gritti Palace Hotel and watch the 
boats go by? Or perhaps crossing the 
lagoon to the Hotel Cipriani on Giu- 
decca Island and sitting in the cool, 
quiet, green and well-cared-for garden 
as you eat some of the most delicious 
and inventive hors d’oeuvres in the 
world? To give the lie to the Romans, 
who say one has to live on fish in Ven- 
ice, follow the hors d’oeuvres with a 
filet steak, as good as any in Italy. 

Two restaurants are renowned for 
Venetian cooking—La Fenice and Al 
Graspa de Ua. La Fenice is close to the 
18th Century theater of the same name. 
Before sitting down to table, look at the 
display of fish, shellfish and prepared 
hors d’oeuvres. But beware: the lob- 
sters are very much alive. 

Begin, perhaps, with a cocktail of 
shellfish—crabs, lobsters and prawns, 
and a chilled bottle of Prosecco di Co- 
negliano, a sparkling white wine which 
suits sea food admirably. Follow this 
with tiny anchovies cooked in a sauce 
of wine vinegar, oil, pine nuts (pignoli) 
and Greek raisins. It is delicious. 

The piéce de résistance might well be 
seppie e polenta. Seppie are zoologically 
squid or inkfish, but they are small 
and tender, and not the sea monsters 
you might expect. These are cooked in 
a sauce made of salted anchovies, 
tomato, onion, oil, white wine and 
some of their own ink, and they have 
the richness of a pheasant cooked in 
red wine. Polenta is a sweet-corn cake 
eaten all over north Italy, usually with 
game or any heavy meat sauce. 

A delightful place to lunch is the roof 
restaurant of the Danieli Hotel. The 
view over the lagoon, from Santa Maria 
della Salute to the Lido, is impressive, 
especially when there are warships at 
anchor. Here, perhaps you should try 
the famous spaghetti Danieli or the 
ravioli and fegato alla veneziana (calf’s 
liver cooked in oil, flour, onions, bay 
leaf, salt, lemon and sage). The Danieli 
Hotel is one of the C.1.G.A. chain of 
hotels, which also operates the Excel- 
sior Palace Hotel on the Lido and 
launch service between the two hotels. 
On the Lido you can swim, sail and 
water-ski by day, and dance all night in 
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the Excelsior’s new night club, _ sance men lived on have not changed. They 
the Chez Vous, in an expensive are beef, pork, wild boar, deer, game birds, 


ambiance. chicken, suckling pig, truffles, hams, haricot 
For a complete change, you __ beans and salamis. 
can call in at Harry’s Bar for an Mullet from Leghorn, and eels and pike 


early Martini and take the Ci- from Lake Trasimeno are eaten on Fridays, 
riani launch over to Torcello and there has never been any lack of good 
island, a half hour away, for red wine. 

lunch. Harry’s Bar has an in- 


Florentine cooking is not complicated 
and relies to a great extent on Tuscany’s 
olive oil, considered the world’s best. A dish 
of white beans, swimming in warm olive oil, 
well peppered and salted, may sound un- 
appetizing, but it can be delicious. 

Perhaps the best way to see how the 
Medicis kept up their formidable strength 










is to visit a restaurant close to the station, 
Sabatini. It serves the best Florentine 
cooking, perhaps even the best food in 
Italy. It is large, with a typical Florentine 
vaulted ceiling, and it has a large, pleasant 
courtyard-garden for summer dining. Be- 
cause of its popularity, it is a good idea to 
book a table ahead. 





formal and lively 1920’s atmos- 
here, and serves as a useful 
reminder that Venice is not all 
made up of tracery palaces. 

Torcello is a beautiful island, 
and you will get a particularly 
good risotto at the Locanda 
Cipriani there. But should you 
take a liking for Harry’s Bar and 
order a second Martini, and then 
discover that you have missed the 

launch, do not despair—you will 
get an equally good risotto if you 
stay where you are. The Risotto 
Valencienne at Harry’s Bar is 
made with a piquant sauce of 
shrimps, mushrooms, tomato and 
pimento. The steaks are good, e 
too, as are the chicken salads. os 

‘ If you want to dress up and 
taste Venetian luxury, you can go 
to the Antico Martini, a res- 
taurant and night club next to La 
Fenice Theater. The building is 
15th Century and there is a hand- 
some Gothic staircase. The court- 
yard, a night club in summer, is 
thought to date back to the 14th 
Century. 

The food is impressive and ele- 

gantly served. The headwaiter is 
a past master at cooking flambés 
at your table. He has about 
twenty specialties, of which filet 
steak cooked with whisky (four- 
nedos Casanova) and peaches 
flamed in rum and kirsch are no- 
table. Grilled scampi and soufflés 
are also recommended. After 
dinner you can take your coffees 
and brandies in the ancient court- 
yard, 
Inevitably, you will sit in an 
open-air café in St. Mark’s 
Square to look at the cathedral in 
comfort and to marvel at the 
Oriental architecture and the fan- 
tasy of the scene. The best place 
to do this is the Caffé Quadri, 
which is more than 200 years old 
and among the first coffee houses 
of Europe. You can lunch here, 
too; ask the waiter to book you a 
table upstairs. The Quadri Res- 
taurant is newer than the café be- 
low, but it is well over 150 years 
old and redolent of a plush, 
peaceful and dignified age. The 
specialties are grilled scampi with 
rice pilau and cream sauce, 
chicken supréme with a cheese, 
ham and brandy sauce, and an 
Ice-cream souffié. 
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TUSCANY AND UMBRIA 


The general principles of Flor- 
entine cooking are said to date 
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back before the Renaissance, but 
the raw materials that the red- 
blooded and exuberant Renais- 
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Give your spirits a lift with “The Zurich” — the season’s pea 
styling achievement in custom-quality footwear. Whichever 
Chalet style you choose, you'll take special delight in the heel-to-toe 
cushioned comfort of this remarkable new shce. 


Distinctive Styling in Distinguished & 


FRENCH SHRINER 443 ALBANY STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSET 












































































































Let us investigate a good Florentine 
four-course meal of crostini, minestrone, 
steak and peas and a St. Honoré dessert. 
The crostini alla fiorentina are like ca- 
napés—a savory chicken-liver preparation 
served on toast. To make it, four ounces of 
chicken liver and four ounces of calf’s 
spleen or milt are browned together with a 
little onion and butter. The milt is then 
skinned and chopped up finely with the 
chicken liver and some capers and a salted 


anchovy, and put back in the pot to cook 
with a little chicken broth until the mixture 
thickens sufficiently to spread on toast. 
The Florentine minestrone is fairly sim- 
ple. First an onion is browned in the pot 
with some oil. Chopped squash or pump- 
kin, cabbage, carrot, celery and potato are 
added and braised in the oil for a few min- 
utes; then some peeled tomato, salt and 
pepper. Boiled and sieved haricot beans 
are added to the vegetables with some 


water and allowed to cook slowly. When 
the brew is nearly ready to serve, pasta or 
rice is stirred in, and in the last two minutes 
of cooking, a mixture of ground basil 
leaves, garlic and grated cheese is added. 
This minestrone can be served hot, tepid 
or cold. 

The steaks are usually T-bones grilled 
over a charcoal fire. But if you ask for 
yours rare, it will be painted with a little 
oil, salted and peppered, and put on the 










The Ballad of Duff Gordon 


(the light-hearted sherry) 


Oh, they tell of a light-hearted sherry 

And its ever-growing fame 

With the gay and the bright and the merry 
Oh, Duff Gordon is its name 


Duff Gordon is its name 


DUFF GORDON PINTA SHERRY ... the light drink for light occasions 
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Served chilled 
or on the rocks 
Also available 
in half bottles 
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scalding hot metal of the top of the 
stove. This procedure, called sulla pias. 
tra, seals the juice inside and cooks the 
steak in a few minutes. 

The peas (say, one pound, shelled) 
to go with the steak are put in the pot 
with chopped parsley, two ounces of 
chopped ham, salt, pepper, a little 
sugar, half a cup of olive oil and a quan 
ter pint of water, and either a little 
fresh garlic or a bruised clove or two, 
They are cooked on maximum heat fog 
a while, then on moderate heat until 
done. 

St. Honoré is, along with the Roman 
Monte-Bianco, the most delicious deg. 
sert in Italy. It is made with a round of 
puff pastry less than an inch high 
Around theedgeare affixed beignetswith 
carameled sugar. The center is they 
filled with pure whipped cream ang 
chocolate-flavored whipped cream and 
dusted with powdered pistachio nuts, 

Let us visit a restaurant that will re 
mind us visually of the Renaissangeg 
Close to the Uffizi Gallery is the Paolj 
Restaurant, reputedly four to five cem 
turies old. Its arched ceilings are deco. 
rated with frescoes in soft rich Um. 
brian colors—the deep browns of Terra 
Umbra, which one has seen in the paint. 
ings of the Uffizi. Here, try one of those 
simple bean dishes—either beanscooked 
with tonno (tuna boiled in oil before 
being canned), or beans with caviar, a 
soup plate of beans swimming in warm 
olive oil with a spoonful of black caviar 
stirred in. Here again the steaks are exe 
cellent, but for a change you might try 
grilled scampi. 

Between the Uffizi and the Ponte 
Vecchio, but on the other side of the 
river, is the Ponte Vecchio Restaurant, 
It commands a close view of the old 
bridge, which is floodlit at night. The 
restaurant is new, bright and has a high 
reputation for good food; book a table 
or go early, as only a few tables have 
the best view. 

Try the hors d’oeuvres, especially the 
finnocchiona (salami with a delicate fen- 
nel aroma), half a grilled spring chicken, 
and asparagi alla parmigiana (asparagus 
braised in butter with Parmesan sauce). 

Florentine cooking is not overly 
complex, but it is thoughtful. Nowe 
adays it is widespread in Italy. Its im 
fluence runs down through Tuscany 
and Umbria to Pisa, Leghorn, Siena, 
Perugia, Assisi and Spoleto. You will 
often find less expensive foods, such a 
pork instead of prime beef, and chicken 
and lamb instead of pheasant and wild 
boar, in the smaller towns, but fish and 
black truffles are more abundant, and 
there is a freer use of herbs in seasoning, 

There are some excellent wines, but 
on the whole you should avoid the 
flasks of Chianti romantically wrapped 
in straw. The best Chianti comes iff 
Bordeaux-shape bottles, and at the 
neck you will see a small label with @ 
black cock on a gold background. Thi 
means that the wine comes from thé 
traditional and geographically specifi 
Chianti area, and that it has been may 
tured in the bottle. Among the whites 
the Lacrima D’Arno is a pleasing dry 
wine for an alfresco meal, and the 

Continued on Page 114 
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Sundown or High Noon ei 
you |] have the time of your life 


Walking on the beach as the evening sun goes down and the stars 
come out. Or a gay luncheon on a terrace overlooking the clear blue 
sea. In moon-lit hours or sun-lit hours holiday joys abound in 
coral-isled Bermuda ...Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 


Be busy or be lazy. Five championship courses to play on. Superb tennis courts. Bermuda is one of the world’s great game fishing areas for deep-sea fishing and surf cast- 
ing. Sail, skindive, or water ski. Shop in stores displaying the finest British and European merchandise. See historic sites and spectacular scenery. Swim in the clearest 
water, loaf on the softest beaches. Dine and dance on a terrace by the sea. See your travel agent, or write “BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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Bertolli Amabile Chianti (only slightly 
sweet) has a rich flavor of the soil. To 
taste their best, they should both be 
served cold, but not iced. 


CENTRAL ITALY 


Rome is as old as the Parthenon and 
as new as Brasilia. The nostalgia for 
what has been lost to the new is felt by 
foreigners as well as Romans, and many 
try to re-create it visually in the old 
streets of Trastevere, and gastronomi- 
cally in small taverns and wine shops 
where they eat strange things such as 
broth with beet greens, rigatoni (a 
small macaroni), steamed leg of calf 
with yellow pimento, tripe, roast sweet- 
breads, oxtail cooked with pine nuts, 
raisins and celery, ham bone casseroled 
with beans and pigskin. These old-style 
Roman meals are long, cheap, and usu- 
ally served by a boisterous staff. 

Those, who are not purists for 
Roman lore, but like the atmosphere, 
go to the many Trastevere restaurants 
which, like most of the other restau- 
rants of Rome, serve Matriciana food. 
The word Matriciana comes from 
Amatrice, the name of a small town in 
Abruzzi province, some eighty miles 
northeast of Rome, which supplies 
Rome with chefs and sets the tone for 
all cooking in Central Italy. The 
Matriciana specialties cover a wide 
range of pastas: spaghetti alla Matri- 
ciana (with fried bacon and tomato 
sauce), spaghetti alla ciociara (ham, 
mushrooms and tomato), spaghetti alla 
carbonara (bacon, raw egg and pepper 
sauce), fettuccine with butter, and 
macaroni alla chitarra (a spaghetti, not 
& macaroni, with a sauce of peperoni 
and mutton ragoat). Matriciana meats 
include chicken roasted on the spit, 
alla diavola and alla cacciatora;-grilled 
veal, roast lamb, lamb chops, saltim- 
bocca and pork chops. 

There is a second “Roman”’ cuisine 
that resembles the Martriciana style. It 
is at its best at La Campana and Villa de 
li Patrizi, or at any good restaurant 
calling itself an Ostaria Romana, a 
Roman inn. Gone is the Roma 
Sparita—the Rome that is no more— 
atmosphere, but the cooking is vastly 
better than that of the taverns and with 
little or no use of innards. Here you 
will find such dishes as chicken cas- 
seroled with peperoni alla romana, to- 
matoes stuffed with rice, roasted guinea 
fowl, boiled capon, braised pigeon 
stuffed with herbs, braised celery and 
hare in salmi. 

Rome has a number of restaurants 
that serve other types of regional cook- 
ing—such as La Fontanella and Nino’s 
for Florentine food and Dal Bolognese 
for excellent Bologna dishes. There are 
also a dozen or so luxury and foreign 
restaurants. Among the top restau- 
rants in this class are those like Alfredo 
alla Scrofa, which has scarcely changed 
its menu in decades but whose special- 
ties are such that their clientele is as- 
sured of quality. There are others that 
continually raise the ante, like George’s, 
which has salmon flown in from Scot- 
land and is now planning a second 
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winter gastronomic session of interna- 
tional dining, having arranged for chefs 
from various countries to work in the 
restaurant. 


Any judgment of Roman food made 


between May and the end of September 
would not be a fair estimate of what the 
city has to offer. Because Italy is a dry 
country, the summer produce is not the 
best, and the Roman clientele that sup- 
ports the top restaurants is out of town 


during these months. In addition, Roman 


food is at its best only when cooked in 


cool weather. As a result, some restau- 


rants close for from three to six weeks in 
high summer. 
Part of the art of eating in Rome is in 


choosing the right place for the right time 
of day, according to the weather and your 
fancy. On a fine summer evening you can 
eat a lobster on the terrace of the Valadier 
with a breath-taking view of Rome before 


you. Ona cold winter’s day or in a thunder. 
storm, you can shelter behind the picture 
windows of the Hassler roof restaurant 
and watch the drama of the weather as 
from a ship’s bridge. You can have cock- 
tails at the Orso and dine in its new Borgia 
Room with as much grandeur, gold plate 
and elegance as you will find in this mortal 
life. At the Fontanella you can eat a 
pheasant such as seldom comes your way, 
among people who are plainly delighted 











Pacific Makes American Males Slack Happy! 


Pacific Mills — headquarters for fabrics for 
slacks — has set off a color riot by weaving 
fabrics in every color of the rainbow (plus a 
few no rainbow ever created). And the variety 
is not confined to color. Never before have 
men had such a choice of blends, weaves, tex- 


tures and weights for every activity. Prices? 


Well, that’s up to you. (See listing opposite 
of specially licensed leading manufacturers 
who tailor slacks in Pacific fabrics.) So get 
set to go “slack happy” with the rest of Amer- 
ica. And when you ask to see them at your 
favorite store, be specific...demand Pacific! 
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Pacific makes only the fabrics; America’s best-known manu 
facturers make the slacks, sold in fine stores everywhere. 
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with what they are eating. You can sit in a 
colonnade, looking at the immense Roman 
column of Marcus Aurelius, and eat an 
enormous lunch of delicious things at 
Fagiano’s. And you can dine at a new and 
very well-appointed restaurant, 31 Al 
Vicario, close to the Montecitorio Palace, 
that will serve you some of the finest and 
most civilized Italian food you will come 
across. The choice is unending and con- 
tinually being increased and altered. 


THE TYRRHENIAN COAST 


The Tyrrhenian coast runs the length 
of Italy, but we are concerned with only 
three segments, the Italian Riviera, the 
Bay of Naples and the Sorrento peninsula, 
for the cuisine of these is largely the cuisine 
of the sea. The Italian Riviera, which ex- 
tends from the Italo-French frontier at 
Menton to La Spezia, close by Tuscany, is 
unlike any other part of Italy except the 





Sorrento peninsula—and the people, too, 
are a race apart. 

Immediately behind the shore is a nar- 
row strip of fertile land, and then there are 
the terraced hills, where vines, olives and 
fruit grow. The countryside is beautiful, 
but making a living from it has always 
been hard. Every peasant is a fisherman, at 
least when he is young and strong, and he 
is a farmer when he can no longer risk the 
storms of the Mediterranean. 


The Italian Riviera is not a land of 
food, but a land of flowers. You may 
think you cannot eat flowers, but you 
can. There are few things more delicious 
than the saffron-yellow flower of the 
zucca, a small squash, which is dipped 
in batter and then fried. 

The food of the Riviera has inno- 
cence and freshness. The fish is good. 
Dentice and orate are two fine, large, 
close-grained fish that are best when 
baked and eaten with mayonnaise or 










GULF STREAM Slacks... about 15,95 
New year-round weight in 100% worsted 
wool flannel; deep hues & vari-colors. 


by ALBERT GIVEN MFG. CO. 


KOURI ea ae about $15.95 


Dacron* & worsted wool slubbed tropical. 
In semi-iridescents and multi-colors. 


by ROUGH RIDER, INC. 


TRAVELON PeOks ....... about bd | 6 95 


Kodel** & worsted wool in bengalines 
& fancies; multi-colors & mixture effects. 
by ESQUIRE SPORTSWEAR MFG.CO. 


CIAMOHRA Slacks ...... about $17.95 


Wool, Dacron* & mohair, with deep lus- 
ter. Plain & fancy weaves, reverse effects. 
by RATNER OF CALIFORNIA 


FACET-TONES Slacks..... about *18,95 
Dacron* & worsted wool in a fine gabar- 
dine twill; matte finish or iridescent. 
by CHAMPION PANTS MFG. CO., INC. 


BEN HOGAN Slacks ...... about $18.95 
Fine-line cord of Dacron* & worsted 
Wool, 2-tone iridescents or monotones. 
by THE BILTWELL Cco., INC. 





BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


Slacks in every style... 

for every occasion...in every desirable 
blend...in every color...in fabrics from 
the talented looms of Pacific! 


LAINEAIR Slacks....... about $12.95 : : : : 
100% worsted wool reverse-twist weave. : : : : 
Multi-tones and choice of solid colors. : : : : 
by HERCULES TROUSER CO. : : 
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MILLS WORSTED COMPANY 
For names of stores with above slacks, write Dept. 2B, Pacific Mills, 261 5th Ave., N. Y. 16. A Division of Burlington Industries 
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oil and lemon. There is no lack of lob- 
sters, prawns, squids and mussels. As 
for pastas, there are lasagne, spaghetti 
and the other usual favorites, but the 
Riviera also has a pasta dish of its 
own which it does not even export to 
Rome. This is because the basil, which 
is used in making the sauce, has a flavor 
unlike that grown elsewhere. The dish is 
called trenette al pesto. The trenette are, 
to all intents and purposes, spaghetti 
The pesto is made of basil, garlic, Sar- 
dinian sheep’s cheese and pine nuts, 
ground finely in a mortar and cooked in 
oil. The result is a piquant sauce, heavy 
in garlic, similar to the one the French 
use for flavoring snails; it is not every- 
body’s pleasure, but it certainly has a 
delightful aroma. 

Ravioli is an invention of Genoa, 
the major city of the Riviera. Away from 
Genoa, ravioli is usually summarily 
stuffed with a little minced veal, or per- 
haps spinach and cream cheese, but in 
its home town there are many different 
recipes. The filling may be of ground 
turkey, butter, parsley, lemon peel, 
garlic, salt, pepper and egg; or again, 
of chicken, ham, sweetbreads, spinach 
and nutmeg; or perhaps of pork, chicken 
liver, ham, spinach, Parmesan, parsley, 
nutmeg and salt and pepper. There is 
no limit to the variations. Ravioli is 
served with either a simple meat sauce 
or a pesto sauce. 

The Via Aurelia, which leads from 
Nice over into Italy and 430 miles down 
the Tyrrhenian coast to Rome, is one 
of the oldest Roman roads in Europe. 
It passes through La Mortola, which 
has some of the loveliest gardens of 
Italy, to San Remo, the lushest luxury 
spot on the coast. Here the wealthy 
Milanese send their wives and children 
in summer, blazing down the autostrada 
to San Remo on weekends to escape 
the heat and to play a little roulette at 
the Casino. The Royal Hotel and the 
Casino restaurants are both expensive, 
smart and very good. 

Genoa, a major port and ancient 
city, is little known to visitors to Italy, 
who all seem to leave before even 
sampling a meal. Genoa is worth visit- 
ing and the food worth trying. Perhaps 
the best thing for the hurried tourist 
would be to lunch at the Olimpo Res- 
taurant. It is on the thirty-first floor of 
a skyscraper, with a view of some of 
the ancient palaces, the port and the 
hills of this old city. 

After Genoa, Portofino is the next 
port of call. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful fishing villages in Italy, and the 
Splendido Hotel, on a hillside above, 
royally surveys a dramatic land- and 
sea-scape. The hotel also lives up to 
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its name in its cooking. Should you 
feel like visiting the other side of the 
gastronomic tracks, a meal in the open 
air by the quayside at the Trattoria 
Tripoli can be an easy-going pleasure. 
The sea food is good, and if you feel 
like a steak, you choose it yourself 
at the butcher’s next door. 


Naples and Vicinity 


South of Rome, the magnet of 
Naples begins to draw you when you 
reach Terracina. A hundred years ago, 
this was the frontier town between the 
Kingdom of Naples and the Papal 
States, and it is now a lively summer re- 
sort with sea food on sale almost every- 
where you look. After you pass the 
castle prison on the rocky headland of 
Gaeta, you are soon in Naples. 

Naples is a spirited and riotous city 
by nature, the diametrical opposite to 
placid Turin. It is not the place for 
calm, well-planned, gourmet dining. 
Something is sure to happen just as 
you are savoring your food—perhaps 
the cook will chase the scullion across 
the dining room with a carving knife, or 
there will be a fireworks display. 

On the whole the big hotels and fa- 
mous restaurants of Naples have the 
finest panoramas, the prettiest terraces, 
the most flowers, the briskest staffs and 
the best cooks—and, if it were possible, 
they would each have the best view of 
the full moon. In the area outside the 
city, however, the view will often com- 
pensate for the simplest meal. 

What more delightful place to dine 
on a hot summer night than the Cap- 
puccini Hotel at Amalfi? It was once a 
monastery, and you dine on the terrace 
on a hillside overlooking Amalfi and a 
huge expanse of sea that slowly begins 
to scintillate with flickering lamps. 
These are the acetylene lamps fixed on 
the prows of fishing boats to attract 
anchovies into the nets. 

What position could be more majes- 
tic than the Caesar Augustus Hotel at 
Anacapri? Perched on the mountain of 
Capri, it has a view of Vesuvius, Naples 
and Ischia. 

The Canzone del Mare, at the Pic- 
cola Marina on Capri, is a place to 
bask lazily in the sun with a view of sea 
and sky and flowers and the dramatic 
Faraglioni Rocks. You will also find 
there some of the best food and drinks 
available south of Rome; particularly 
noteworthy are the salads, the filet 
steaks and the pastries. 

The blessings of Naples and its sur- 
rounding countryside are many indeed. 
The coffee, beautifully roasted and 
blended, ranks with the best in the world. 
The figs, especially the first crop of black 
ones, are nectar. The cantaloupes, 
which you will often see stacked up in 
the town piazzas, are perfect. The lem- 
ons and, surprisingly, the potatoes are 
first rate. The bread (especially in 
Amalfi), the anchovies both salted and 
fresh, the spaghetti from Gragnano, 
the tomatoes, the persimmons, the 
olives, the muscatel grapes, the peaches, 
the soles, the red mullets, the tuna fish, 
the little octopuses, the sharp country 
cheeses, the homemade salami, the 
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chestnuts and the Sorrento walnuts are 
wonderful—and so, of course, are the 
Neapolitan pizzas, made with buffalo 
cheese, tomato, salted anchovy and oil. 

The wines, too, are good. Those 
called Capri Scala and Lacrima Christi 
Scala are always reliable, but probably 
the richest is the Gragnano dry red. 
There is also a very enjoyable white 
wine named Tucci; it is from the hills 
above Salerno and is honest and cheap. 

If you stay on the Sorrento peninsula 
awhile, you may find that time stops, 
the hurry goes out of life and you have 
a whole morning on your hands with 
nothing to do except write a postcard. 
This is a good time to sit in the shade 
and, instead of midmorning coffee, to 
have a sweet biscuit and a glass of Mar- 
sala. Should a second such day occur, 
try a Sardinian Gold Vernaccia. It is an 
old Southern custom to do this, and a 
relaxing and friendly one, in danger of 
dying out. And there are few people. 
from prince to beggar, who won’t be 
delighted to accept an invitation to join 
you. Not even a Milanese will be so 
busy in the south that he cannot stop by. 


THUMBNAIL GUIDE 
TO DINING IN ITALY 


The fine Italian restaurants that fol- 
low are arranged by region, beginning 
with the North, and for every place 
you'll find dishes you should try, with a 
brief description of atmosphere and a 
word about prices. Wines, liqueurs, 
mineral waters and cheeses are recom- 
mended wherever these merit tasting. 


The Valley of the Po 


Piedmont and Lombardy 
Recommendations 


Dry red wines: Barolo, Barberesco, 
Grignolino, Nebbiolo, Merlot, Santa 
Maddalena, Frecciarossa, Freisa, Sas- 
sella, Inferno. 


Sweet red wines: Bracchetto, Freisa di 
Chieri, Nebbiolo. 


Dry white wines: Cortese di Monfer- 
rato, Lugana, Frecciarossa. 


Sweet white wines: Moscato d’Asti. 


Mineral waters: San Pellegrino, Crodo, 
San Bernardo. 


Liquor: Réné Briand brandy, Grappa. 


Apéritifs: Carpano, Campari, Mar- 
tini, Fernet' Branca, Cinzano. 


Cheeses: Gorgonzola, Bel Paese, Fon- 
tina, Stracchino, Taleggio, Caprino, 
Rebrecon, Robbiola d’Introbio. 


Turin 


CAMBIO, Piazza Carignano, 2. Antipasti 
caldi, consommé in tazza, selvaggina 
or canard a lorange, fonduta con tartufo. 
Eighteenth Century restaurant oppo- 
site the Carignano Palace. Fine cook- 
ing, dignified ambiance. Expensive. 


HOTEL VILLA SASSI. Delizie Villa Sassi 
(cannelloni_ con panna e prosciutto). 


Continued on Page 119 
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iccata di vitello alla nostra moda, semi- 
freddo all'arancio con salsa di Aurum. 
‘Nineteenth Century villa in a wooded 
rk five minutes out of town. Quiet 


and expensive. 


san GlORGIO, Parco Valentino. Fritto 
misto, costolletta di sanato alla valdos- 
tana, fagiano in salmi. In a “medieval” 
village in the Valentino Park, with de- 
lightful view of the river Po. Good for a 
late dinner on open-air terrace. Dance 
orchestra July to September on roof 


terrace. Expensive. 


CAVAL’D BRONS, Piazza San Carlo, 157. 
Antipasti, patés, galantines, salamis, 
bollito misto, tournedos Rossini. A 
small, modern restaurant. A huge selec- 
tion of 250 dishes, including Chinese, 
Spanish, Indian and Portuguese spe- 
cialties. The wine and liqueur list has 
more than 800 items. Moderate. 


cucoLo, Piazza C.L.N. Pollo Cucolo, 
bue brasato al Barolo, codina di sanato 
alla crema. A solid city restaurant with 
few frills. Noted for its veal. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. 


savini, Galleria Vittorio Emanuele II, 
32. Bresavola, minestrone, risotto, os- 
sobuco. Milanese elegance, fine service, 
traditional food. Private dining and 
banqueting rooms upstairs. Expensive. 


ALDO, Via Maddalena, 1. Pizze, ravio- 
loni, dentice, torta gelata. Neapolitan 
sea food. Pleasant marine décor. Mod- 
erate to expensive. 


TANTALO, Via Pellico, 4. Bresavola 
alfolio e limone, scaloppine alla mila- 
nese, cheeses (Robbiola, Gorgonzola, 
Taleggio). Next to the Gallery. Excel- 
lent food and service. Same food avail- 
able at quick-service counter. A sub- 
sidiary of the Savini Restaurant. Mod- 
erate prices, 


PAOLINA, Via Palazzo Reale, 5. Brodo, 
bollito misto, petto di pollo al modo nos- 
ro, orate al cartoccio. A good city res- 
taurant with classic Florentine recipes. 
Garden for summer dining. Moderate. 


BiFFI, Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. Full 
breakfasts, roast chickens, ice creams, 
wide variety of snacks and light dishes. 
Once a famous and dignified restaurant, 
now self-service. Opposite the Savini 
Restaurant. Inexpensive. 


Pavia 


ANTICA OSTERIA DEL PREVI, Via Milazzo, 
65. Zuppa pavese, brasato di manzo, 
risotto alla certosina, frittura di pesce. 
In the old town on the other side of the 
Ticino River. Boccie played. Good 
country cooking. Inexpensive. 


Como 


HOTEL EXCELSIOR BARCHETTA, Piazza 
Cavour. Misto ai ferri, trota, cos- 
toletta al cartoccio. A modern hotel 


restaurant in the center of town. Offers an 
excellent view of the lake. There are a 
roof garden and bar on the seventh floor. 
Prices in moderate range. 


HOTEL SERBELLONI. Lake fish, cold meats, 
salads. Old-style luxury hotel on Lake 
Como. Much French cooking. Very high 
standards. Moderate to expensive. 


Veneto and Emilia 
Recommendations 
Dry red wines: Bardolino, Valpaniena, 
Valpolicella, Lambrusco (sparkling, ama- 
bile), Sangiovese, Chiaretto del Garda. 
Sweet red wines: Reciotto Veronese. 
White wines: Soave, Prosecco di Cone- 
gliono (sparkling). 
Mineral waters: Recoaro. 
Liquors: Vecchia Romagna brandy. 


Liqueurs: Maraschino, Cherry Brandy. 


Cheeses: Parmigiano, Reggiano. 


Vicenza 


TAVERNA GIULIETTA E ROMEO, (Montecchio 
Maggiore). Baccala con polenta, soppresse. 
Near the castles of Romeo and Juliet be- 
tween Verona and Vicenza. Moderate. 
Continued on Page 122 











“I personally invite your 
entire family to a holiday in 
Georgia, where the charm of the 
past meets exciting new adventures. 
Our State is richly endowed in 
American traditions, and memories 
of its exciting history are yours 
to be recaptured. Come — stay as 
long as you can. There's lots 


to do and see in Georgia.” 


A Alon Verdin 


GOVERNOR 


ou’re always welcome in 
y 











EORG 


This year — make it a memorable 
family vacation in Georgia... 
where your favorite sports offer 

year ‘round fun for every age. From 

sparkling mountain lakes to sunny 
beaches, you’ll find Georgia the 
perfect playground for the 
entire family. 
Come... see for yourself! 





Write f 
FREE ae Family Vocation. Kit 


Jack MINTER, Director 
Georgia Dept. of Commerce, Dept. H 5 
100 State Capitol « Atlanta, Georgia 


Name 





Address 
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The quiet, roomy wagons that & 
are more fun to live with | 


The 1961 wagons from Chrysler Corporation 
are easy to get along with, thanks to famous 
Torsion-Aire Ride, full-time power steering, 
and a host of other family-pleasing features. 


These are the wagons that make driving a pleasure not 
a project. They’ll take you in and out of town traffic 
and tight parking spaces easier than most sedans... 
with a full load of cargo and kids aboard. 


Why’s the driving so nice? For one thing, Chrysler 
Corporation’s exclusive Torsion-Aire suspension sys- 
tem has no equal when it comes to holding a wagon 
steady and level, even over railroad tracks and around 
curves. 


And Torsion-Aire has the perfect partner in optional 
Constant Control Power Steering. It never switches 
off and on as some others do, but works full time 
to give you the most effortless parking, cornering, 
and cruising on the road. 

And, of course, all our wagons have the battery- 
saving Alternator, and a wagonload of other family- 
pleasing features. See your dealer for the details. 


There’s fun for the whole family in these quiet, roomy wagons. 
Big, wide doors make loading easy, and there’s plenty of romping room. 


Rear-facing third seat, keep 
kids comfortably out of your hair. 
A Chrysler Corporation first, offered 
in all standard size wagons. 


Automatie door loeks \et you lock all doors, back 
power steering, available in these wagons; works and front, with a switch near the driver. An option avail- 
for you all the time you’re driving, never goes able in all models but the compacts and the ‘2-door 
“on and off.” Plymouth wagons. Great with frisky kids. 


Easy to park, easy to drive. Full-time 


sf 


One-piece tailgate is 
easy for ladies to open; 
makes these wagons easy to 
load and easy to get into and 
out of. 


New protection against rust. 7-soak rust 
protection guards even inside, out-of-reach metal sur- 
faces, where most rust problems start. These wagons 
will keep their beauty longer than cars treated the 
old-fashioned spray way. 


Pushbutton driving. Easiest controls 1 

operate in any wagon. 3-speed TorqueFil® : 
transmission ... radio... heater. . . even aly x 
conditioner . . . all these options have sal@ ¢| 
simple pushbutton controls. i 





1 low-priced economy wagon. 


, keeps Smoothest-riding wagons on the road. Famous Torsion-Aire More room, less noise. Solid welded Unibody ends the 
hair. suspension gives you a “‘cloud smooth” ride even on rough roads. Standard major cause of squeaks and rattles, adds inches of space inside by 
offered equipment on all models. getting rid of bulky body-on-top-of-frame construction. 


Chryster Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT e DODGE DART LANCER Sy CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


Chryster Wagon—smart looks and luxury in quiet, roomy Dodge Dart Wagon—built to make Mother’s job easier—the 
wagons that fit any setting. full-size wagons priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 
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12 aposTo.i, Corticella San Marco, 3. 
Tagliatelle alla panna, pollo alla zingara, 
petto di pollo con crema di funghi. Worth 
searching out. Medieval décor. Moderate 
to expensive. 





Continued from Page 119 
PEDAVENA, Viale Verona, 79. Risotto 
alla marinara, roast meats, allo spiedo, 
antipasti. An Italianate beer hall. Good 
food. Inexpensive. 


Verona . P » 
PEDAVENA, Piazza Bra, 20. Antipasti, 


risotto alla marinara, pasticcio di la- 
sagne. Italianate beer hall. Good food. 
Inexpensive. 


TRE CORONE, Piazza Bra, 16. Risotto con 
Segatini, bollito misto, tagliatelle con piselli. 
A good city restaurant. Moderate. 





MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM * 97 PROOF > GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N. Y. C. 








nh 


«* \ 
100% FIN? ay! 
JAMAICA RU 





Myers Planters’ Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice % lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM, 
dash Angostura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with ice, add soda to taste. 






MYERS 74 RUM 


Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you'll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum—the spirit of adventure! 
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Modena 


FINI, Piazzale San Francesco. Tortel- 
lini alla panna, bollito misto con zam- 
pone e cotechino, salami, prosciutto. 
Fini offers the best cooking in town. 
Moderate. 


Bologna 


AL PAPPAGALLO, Piazza Mercanzia, 3. 
Tortellini and tortelloni, costolette di 
vitello alla Pappagallo, supréme di tac- 
chino con champagne e tartufo nero. A 
fine restaurant with an Old World at- 
mosphere. Once it was part of a 
medieval palace. Prices are moderate 
to expensive. 


TRE VECCHI, Via Independenza, 47. 
Pasta Trittico Petroniana (tortellini, 
lasagne, tagliatelle), giambonetta di vi- 
tella tartufata, lombatina di vitella al 
cartoccio, rollé di cinghiale. Highly rec- 
ommended. Pleasant modern atmos- 
phere. Sidewalk restaurant for fine 
weather and downstairs for cold days. 
A good wine list. Moderate. 


DIANA, Via Independenza, 24. Petto di 
dindo, carne fredde mista, vitello ton- 
nato, gelato Diana. A good city restau- 
rant with sidewalk terrace. Prices are 
moderate. 


TRE GALLi D’oRO, Via Santo Stefano, 
29. Tortellini, lasagne tagliatelle al 
rag, arrosti allo spiedo, vitello tonnato. 
Newish, bright and clean. Good cook- 
ing. Inexpensive. 


Ravenna 


HOTEL CAPPELLO, Via 4 Novembre, 41. 
Cappelletti, lasagne verdi, sogliola alla 
griglia. In a medieval palace located 
in the center of town. Inexpensive to 
moderate. 


Venice 


Venice has no production of wine, 
mineral waters, liqueurs or cheeses, but 
you will find there a selection of the 
best that Italy has to offer. 


HOTEL DANIELI ROYAL EXCELSIOR, Riva 
degli Schiavoni. Zuppa di pesce, pollo 
alla crema con whisky, scampi e riso. 
Superb food. Roof-restaurant over- 
looking San Marco Canal and lagoon. 
Expensive. 


GRITTI PALACE HOTEL, Campo Santa 
Maria del Giglio. Scampi Gritti, pollo 
arrosto, crépes Suzettes. One of Italy’s 
most distinguished hotel-restaurants. 
Fine food served on a canal-side ter- 
race. A magical atmosphere. Expen- 
sive. 


ANTICO MARTINI, San Marco, 1980. 
Tortellini alla petroniana, cocktail di 
crostacei, filetto di sogliola, pesca flam- 
bée. A most elegant restaurant and 
night club, both open-air in summer. 
Close to La Fenice Theater. Expensive. 


HOTEL CIPRIANI, Giudecca Island. Anti- 
pasti, filetto di manzo, torte. Three 































glamorfinish 

your pool with 
tile-like 

Ramuc’ Enamel 


Used on More Pools 
Than Any Other Paint! 


Ramuc brings glamorous 
beauty. Select one of 
eleven lovely pool-proved 
Ramuc pastels. Pick the one that brings 
out your pool’s individual charm. 
Ramuc will delight you. It’s easy to ap- 
ply, easy to clean, lastingly lovely. 
Write today for your color chart and 32- 
page Handbook on Painting Pools—both 
free. Send us your pool’s dimensions, tell 
whether it’s metal, concrete or plaster, 
and the type of paint now on the pool— 
for specific advice without obligation. 


Ramuc Enamel, Manufactured by 
S INERTOL CO., INC. 


478 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 12, New Jersey 
27-R South Park, San Francisco 7, California 

































































STATE STREET , 
The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YOR ts 


Peres 





Ever float through an 
Enchanted Garden...? 


... YOU CAN IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Drift in a native-poled boat down a black plantation 
river... reflecting the beauty of thousands of aza- 
leas, camellias, iris and daffodils. Tour a formal 
English garden complete with swans. See the Chi- 
nese Rice Mill and exotic trees of an Oriental gar- 
den. Whatever your favorite garden— you'll find 
it blooming from November on—in South Carolina! 


SR RE AAI RENAL 


FREE! Colorful illustrated folders showing 
complete tours with lodgings and directions. 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Box 927-H, Columbia, S. C. 
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FOR 
FUN 


and famished picnickers. Your new, 
capacious THERMOS brand Outing Kit 
keeps food and drink hot or cold all 
day. Two one-quart vacuum bottles 
(durable Stronglas™ fillers) and two 
food boxes. Optional Kangaroo Pouch 
holds even a blanket. For picnickers, 
hikers, beach-goers on your gift list— 
which happily could include you. 


GIVE SOMETHING 


SMART  THERMDS. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Subsidiary of King-Seeley Thermos Co. 








EXPLORE THE 
DIFFERENT 














Lead the strenuous 
life. . or come 
to Utah to relax. 
Enjoy the history 
and culture of this 
still-frontier land . . or 
lunge into America’s 
ast unexplored wild 
wonderland. For a 
period, leave your own 
world for this 
different, this exciting 
and enchanted land. 





Utah Tourist and Publicity Council 
Dept. 190 Utah State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
2 an. 











minutes by the hotel’s private launch 
from Harry’s Bar. First-class food and 
service. Quiet. Expensive. 


TAVERNA LA FENICE, San Marco, 1938. 
Antipasti di mare, seppie alla veneziana 
con polenta, fegato alla veneziana, Su- 
perb food in an unostentatious and 
pleasing ambiance. Best late evening. 
Close to La Fenice Theater. Moderate 
to expensive. 


QUADRI, Piazza San Marco, 120. Scampi 
alla Quadri, supréme di pollo, soufflée 
di gelato. Elegant, old-established café 
with restaurant upstairs (18th Century 
décor), overlooking St. Mark’s Square. 
Expensive. 


HARRY’S BAR, I1 Molo. Scampi Ther- 
midor con riso, insalata di pollo, tourne- 
dos Rossini, risotta Valencienne, Amer- 
ican sandwiches. A famous bar with 
fine food. Lively, crowded and enjoy- 
able. Moderate. 


ALLA COLOMBA, San Marco, 1665. 
Risotto di scampi lumache, antipasti di 
mare, trancie di rombo. For a late din- 
ner Alla Colomba is close to La 
Fenice Theater and has an interesting 
collection of contemporary paintings. 
Moderate. 


HOTEL GRASPA D’UA, San Marco, 5094. 
Antipasti di frutti di mare, pappardella, 
tagliatelle, seppie con polenta, anguilla 
con polenta. Close to the Rialto. A 
restaurant highly respected by Italian 
gourmets. Moderate. 


Venice Lido 


EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL. A similar 
menu and same management as the 
Danieli Royal Excelsior. Swimming 
and sailing facilities. New Chez-Vous 
night club. Expensive. 


SABBIA D’ORO. A. similar menu and 
same management as Venice’s HOTEL 
GRASPA D’UA. Swimming facilities. 
Moderate. 


Torcelio 


LOCANDA CIPRIANI. Gnocchi alla torcel- 
lana, sogliola alla griglia, zuppa di 
pesce. A famous beauty spot. Thirty 
minutes away by the special launch 
which runs from Harry’s Bar at lunch 
time. Moderate. 


Tuscany and Umbria 


Recommendations 

Dry red wines: Classic Chiantis pro- 
duced by Antinori, Serristori, Spalletti, 
Ricasoli, Ancilli, Bertolli. 


Vino Nobile di Montepulciano, Dian- 
ella Fattoria Pisana, Vino Toscano di 
Fattoria. 

Sweet red wines: Aleatico di Portofer- 
raio, Vino Santo Toscano, Vinrosa 
Bertolli (sparkling). 

Dry white wines: Lacrima d’Arno, 
Orvieto, Bianco dell’Elba. 


HOLIDAY, 


fiorentina, 


Sweet white wines: Chianti (Bertolli, | HOTEL EXCELSIOR ITALIA, Piazza Ognissanti, 
Antinori). 1. Prosciutto, antipasta, mixed grills, 
Mineral waters: Montecatini. Nocera  7@4glione. The usual high standard of the 


Umbra, San Gemini, Chianciano. C.1.G.A. hotel chain. Expensive. 

DONEY, Via Tornabuoni, 11. Tagliatclle 
alla nostra moda, petto di pollo, Has 
been looking after visiting foreigners 
for decades. Excellent cuisine. French 
wines. Expensive. (Special light lunches 
for $1.50). ~ 


SABATINI, Via Panzani, 41. Crostini alla 
costata alla fiorentina, St. 
Honoré. A huge menu of the best food in 
Florence. Expensive. 












Consult your Mavel Agent / 
s OR OUR OFFICES AT: 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. ......... 210 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 

HOUSTON 2, TEX. .... - 809 WALKER AVE. SUITE 146. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. ......... eeccsece 3106 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
MIAMI 5, FLA. ...FIRST NAT'L. BANK BLOG. 315 6. E. 2nd ST. 
> NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. ............. 203 ST. CHAALES STREET. 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 2. cece eens 630 FIFTH AVE., SUITE 3508. 
BAN ANTONIO 5, TEM, «2.06.6. c ccc cee ee cnnee 209 E. TRAVIS ST. 
BAN DIEGO 1, CAL. 2... ccc cece e ce euees 1301 FIFTH AVENUE. 
























Please send me FREE 
descriptive rnaterial on Mexico. 
7.9-640 



































Address 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. .....1302 CONNECTICUT AVE,, N. W. 
MONTREAL 3, P. @., CANADA ..700 DORCHESTER BLVD. City. Zone 
WEST. International Aviation Bidg. Annex First Ficor. 
State Country 
TORONTO 5, ONT. CANADA13 BLOOR ST. WEST. 
HAVANA, CUBA ....... -CALLE 23 N° 72, My P is 
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OLIViIERO, Viale Michelangelo, 78. Scampi 
al curry, sogliola fritta, bistecca alla 
fiorentina, On the hill overlooking the city. 
Open-air dancing. Expensive. 


PONTE VECCHIO, Via dei Bardi, 64. Lasagne, 
Finnocchiona, prosciutto, crostini con fega- 
tini, bistecca. On the River Arno with a fine 
close view of the Old Bridge (floodlit by 
night). Excellent cuisine. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. 
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PAOLI, Via dei Tavolini, 12. Fagiolie caviale, 

fegatini di pollo alla salvia, bistecca alla 
fiorentina, Delightful old-style restaurant. 
Fine Florentine cooking. Near Uffizi Gal- 
lery. Moderate. 


BUCA LAPI, Via Trebbio, 1. Cannelloni, 
spaghetti con salsa di bracioline di manzo, 
lombatina di vitella. In a vaulted cellar 


under the Antinori Palace, excellent food. 
Moderate to expensive. 
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VILLA KINZICA, Piazza Arcivescovado. 
Agnolotti, lombatina di vitella, bollito misto. 
With a view of the Leaning Tower. Gar- 
den. Moderate. 


ALLA SPERANZA, Piazza del Campo, 33. 
Pasticcio di tagliatelle, 
vitella, polla alla diavola. A reliable lit- 


vening 
your tic ket 
inda full 


nacks are 
So! 

service 
hacia eclialael sal Gmi micas 
fe) auallalcmcelime teh as 
each way) on the:only 


“Go Hawaiian’ this sum 


mer, for the same budget, same length of time— 


dare} cele my Telellomelrclamiele 


vacation. See your travel agent today 
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scaloppine di 


tle restaurant in center town. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. 


AL MANGIA, Piazza del Campo, 43, 
Pollo allo spiedo, bocconcini di vitello, 
tortelli. Well-situated in the main 
square with a view of the Palazzo Pub. 
blico. Moderate. 


Perugia 


BRUFANI PALACE HOTEL, Piazza Italia, 
Prosciutto e salame umbro, trotelle alla 
salvia, tournedos Rossini, grilled chicken, 
steaks, lamb chops. A comfortable old 
hotel with the best food in town. Mod- 
erate. 


TRASIMENO, Corso Vannucci, 29. Pap- 
pardelle alla lepre, prosciutto di mon. 
tagna, trota di lago. A highly-recom- 
mended little restaurant noted for its 
lake fish. Moderate. 


LA BICoccA, Monte Malbe (2 miles out 
of town). Prosciutto di montagna, por- 
chetta allo spiedo, pollo all’arrabiata. A 
good and quiet country restaurant, 
noted for traditional (and now rare) 
Umbrian specialties. Moderate. 


Assisi 


HOTEL GIOTTO, Via Fontebella, 41. 
Ravioli, scaloppine, pollo novella. As 
good food as is to be found in the town. 
Moderate. 


Spoleto 


TAVERNA IL TARTUFO, Piazza Garibaldi, 
19. Trota, pollo alla diavola, luccio di 
Trasimeno. Air-conditioned. New, with 
rustic décor. Moderate. 


Central Italy 


Lazio, Abruzzi, 
Molise and Marche 


Recommendations 

Dry white wines: Castelli Romani 
(Frascati, Marino, Velletri), Cesanese 
del Piglio, Est! Est!! Est!!!, Malvasia di 
Grottaferrata, Verdicchio, Fontana 
Candida. 

Sweet white wines: Moscato di Ter- 
racina. 

Mineral waters: Fiuggi, Egeria, Appia, 
San Paolo, San Pietro, Claudia, Fer- 
rerelle. 


Liqueurs: Aurum, Corfinio, Sambuca, 
Anisetta. 


Cheeses: Ricotta, Caciottina, Pecorino, 
Fior di latte. 


Rome (center-town) 


HOSTARIA DELL’oRSO, Via Monte Bri- 
anzo, 93. Caviar, Escalloppe Orso, mil- 
lefeuilles. Bar, Borgia Room, main 
Renaissance-style restaurant, Cabala 
night club. Musical entertainment in 
all four. Elegant, lively and expensive. 
Open only in the evenings. 


PASSETTO, Via Zanardelli, 14. Antipasti 
assortiti, frutti di mare, ostriche, sel- 
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ina, bollito misto, torte. Near 
Piazza Navona. Excellent cuisine. Spe- 
cialty of early and out-of-season fruits 


and vegetables. Expensive. 


ggorae’s, Via Marche, 7. Trota affumi- 
cate, Scotch salmon, roast beef, osso- 
buco alla milanese, pollo alla zingara. 
Excellent bar. Intimate ambiance. Gar- 
den. Fine service. Extensive wine list. 


Expensive. 


31, AL VICARIO, Via Uffici del Vicario, 
31 (near Piazza Montecitorio). Spiedini 
di scampi, medaglione di vitello, piselli 
con prosciutto. A new, beautifully deco- 
rated restaurant with a fine chef and 
skilled management. Moderate to ex- 


pensive. 


CASINA VALADIER, Pincian Gardens. 
Risotto alla certosina, vitello a la Pincio, 
gelato semi-freddo. In fine weather, 
lunch or dine on the terrace of this de- 
lightful 19th Century summerhouse. 
There is a romantic panorama of 
Rome. Expensive. 


capriccio, Via Liguria, 38. Pilau di 
pollo, tournedos Rossini, rostbif. Cock- 
tails at the bar and lunch on the terrace 
is delightful. Fine cooking, lively, 
smart ambiance. Expensive. 


RENDEZ-vous, Hotel Excelsior, Via 
Veneto. Involtini alla romana, pollo 
ripieno, jugged hare. A new, air-condi- 
tioned bar, grill and dining room in 
the basement of the Excelsior. Highly 
recommended. Pompeian décor. Ex- 


pensive. 


HASSLER ROOF, Hotel Hassler, Piazza 
Trinita dei Monti, 6. Pasticcio di la- 
sagne verdi, involtini di vitello, entre- 
cote. Lunch in the covered roof-restau- 
rant, rain or shine. View over Rome, 
Fine food. Expensive. 


LA FONTANELLA, Largo Fontanella. 
Pappardelle alla lepre, anitra allaran- 
cia, insalata capricciosa, cinghiale agro- 
dolce. Florentine cuisine at its best. 
The menu is most interesting during 
the hunting months between late Au- 
gust and May. Moderate. 


ALFREDO ALLA SCROFA, Via _ della 
Scrofa. Fettuccine, petto di tacchino, 
pere cotte. Fine traditional Italian 
cooking. Highly recommended. Mod- 


P erate, 


ALFREDO ALL’AGUSTEO, Piazza Augusto 
Imperatore, 30. Stracciatella, carne 
fredda, insalata mista. Cool in summer. 
Avery high standard of cooking. Mod- 
Crate to expensive. 


FAGIANO, Piazza Colonna, 364. Anti- 
pasti, prosciutto, fichi, melone, carne 
fredda mista, fonduta con tartufi, pilau 
di pollo alla &reca. A hundred-year-old 
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restaurant with a long reputation for 
excellent food. Music downstairs in 


Pompeian Room on winter evenings. 
Moderate, 


VILLA DE LI PATRIZI, Via Lucullo, 22. 
Antipasti, pomodoro con riso, pollo alla 


romana, pollo arrosto. A large new restau- 
rant close to the U. S. Embassy. Specifi- 
cally Roman dishes, well prepared. Mod- 
erate. 


LA CAMPANA, Via della Campana, 18. 
Maccheroni alla chitarra, faraone arrosto, 
lepre in salmi. More than four hundred 
years old (noted in the census of 1518). 
Known for good cooking. Inexpensive to 
moderate. 







DAL BOLOGNESE, Piazza del Popolo, 1. 
Lasagne, scaloppine alla bolognese, torte. 
Pleasantly sited in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Well prepared Bolognese food. Moderate. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Via Veneto. All sea food, 
Scotch salmon, snails, roast turkey and 
beef, salads of all kinds. Restaurant, quick- 
service counter, bar, and tables outside on 
the Via Veneto. A huge assortment of very 
good food. Moderate. 


SAN CARLO, Via del Corso, 120. Pollo 
allo spiedo, quaglie allo spiedo, macche- 
roni al forno, insalate e galantine. Res- 
taurant, three quick-service counters, 
bar, pastry counter. High standard. 
Inexpensive. 


NINO, Via Borgognona. Cannelloni, bis- 
tecca alla fiorentina, fagioli con caviale. 
Close to the American Express. Excellent 
Florentine food. Moderate. 
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BOARS HEAD GRILL, Hotel Flora, Via 
Veneto. Canapés, mixed grills, cheeses. 
A large friendly bar and a small grillroom. 
Very pleasant ambiance. Moderate to 
expensive. 


Rome (Trastevere and periphery) 


GRIFONE, Piazza S. Apollonia, 11. Homard 
Thermidor, beef tartare with truffles, gou- 
lash. A new restaurant-night club in a 19th 


“Pein G. T 1M E 


®MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Century theater elegantly redecorated. 
Only in the evenings. Expensive. 


ROMOLO, Via Porta Settimiana, 8. Spa- 
ghetti alla carbonara, pollo arrosto, car- 
ciofi alla romana. A characteristic spot 
of Old Rome. Traditional cuisine. In sum- 
mer dine in the garden under a vine- 
covered pergola. Moderate. 


BRACCONIERE, Piazza A. Apollonia, 2. 


American mink—world’s finest 


Pappardelle al sugo di lepre, cinghiale, 
selvaggina. A new, small and modest 
Abruzzi restaurant dedicated to game of 
all sorts. The food here is at its best from 
October till spring. Prices are moderate. 


DA MEO PATACCA, Piazza dei Mercanti, 30. 
Ravioli, abbacchio arrosto, pollo alla ro- 
mana. A new and successful restaurant in 
Trastevere. Extravagantly decorated in 
18th Century rustic style. Moderate. 


iS .EMBA MIN K _.TLILME "’ 


Virginia Thoren Diamonds—Harry Winston 


BUYING ONE GREAT THING THIS SPRING? 
... make it EMBA® mink! 


You'll whirl for joy in your new EMBA® mink. So, we say, don't 


delay. Go to your furrier now. This is the time, perhaps the most 


audaciously tempting season in many a year to buy Emba muta- 


tion mink. The new skins haye never been finer...the prices have 


never been so favorable...the fashions were never more becom- 
ing. Be certain your mink is Emba brand...from America. It is 


the envy of the world and recognized for its over all superiority. 
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Ask for the Er 


AUTUMN. HAZE” 


EMBA” 


NATURAL BROWN 

MUTATION MINK ¢ 

iM THIS GARMENT ARE IDENTIFIED™ =~ 
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ba serialized label. Other famous Emba brands to see: 


AEOLIAN, ARCTURUS, ARGENTA, AZURENE, CERULEAN, DESERT GOLD, 
JASMINE, LUTETIA, DIADEM, TOURMALINE and new MORNING LIGHT. 
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CHECCHINO, Via Monte Testaccio, 
Rigatoni, spaghetti alla carbonara; ¢g 
di bue, pomodori ripieni. A seventy~ 
old Roman restaurant next to Ror 
slaughterhouse. Noted for its 
tional cuisine. It is close to the fame 
Testaccio Hill, a hundred feet 
made up of broken bits of amphog 
dumped there in ancient times. { 


L’ESCARGOT, Via Appia Antica, 46 (@ 
posite Tomb of Geta). Lumache, pg 
al cognac, French cheeses. Ten ming 
from center of town. French cooking 
Country-inn atmosphere. Moderate, 


AW 


Tivoli 


TAVERNA DELLA ROCCA, Viale Tries 
13. Fettuccine, pollo alla diavola, tre 
Part of an old castle. Cool in sum 
Inexpensive. Y 


BELVEDERE, Via della Sibilla, 9. G 
nelloni, trota, pollo alla diavola. View§ 
the Alban Hills. Inexpensive. 


Grottaferrata 


VILLA FIORIO HOTEL, Grottaferratj 
Caviale e Vodka gelato, seHa di vitell 
pesca Melba. A most beautifully ap 
pointed small hotel. Service and cuisi 
first class. Much French cooking. Exe 
pensive. 


L'Aquila 


TRE MARIE, Via Tre Marie, 3. Mace 
roni alla chitarra, mortadelle, involtinig 
dolce di fragole. Old World Abruzai 
décor. Moderate to expensive. 


The Tyrrhenian Coast 


The Riviera 
Recommendations 
Dry red wines: Dolceacqua. y 


Dry white wines: Vermentino, Cinque? 
Terre. 


Sweet white wines: Cinque Terre. 


Liqueur: Galliano. 


Iimperia—Oneglia 

CACCIATORI, Via Vieusseux. Antipasti di 

mare, fritture di pesce, capretto 
Continued on Page 128 
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Now America has a new kind of fine car, 


one that combines even greater luxury 
with 14 inches Jess length. Specifically de- 
signed for today’s close-packed traffic, the 
new Lincoln Continental is slimmer, 
easier to park and handle. But its greatest 
achievement is in standards of quality and 
reliability...standards so high that it 
alone, among all American fine cars, is 
now warranted for two full years or 24,000 
miles, 

There are so many other pleasures to 
discover: Doors that open at the center- 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Contour- 
zoned seats cushioned with nearly twice 
the usual amount of foam rubber. The 
first hydraulic windshield wipers, silent 
and 50 percent more powerful. This coun- 
try’s only four-door convertible. America’s 
largest V-8 engine—and biggest brakes. 
This car is so advanced in design and 
durability it will keep right on revealing 
new virtues mile after velvet mile—but 
isn’t that just the enduring kind of auto- 
mobile you've wanted? 
Lincoln-Mercury Division, Sord Notor Company, 
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Pure elegance...with a two-year/24,000 mile pledge of excellence* 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, 
and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their 
Lincoln Continental customers as follows: 
That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first, free replacement, including 
related labor, will be made by dealers, of any 
part with a defect in workmanship or mate- 
rials. Tir 
appropriate adjustments will continue to be 


are not covered by the warranty; 


made by the tire companies. Owners will re- 
main responsible for normal maintenance 
service and routine replacement of mainte- 
nance items such as filters, spark plugs, igni- 
tion points and wiper blades, 


Continued from Page 126 

ripieno, Prize-winner of Riviera cook- 
ing competition. Clean, bright and mod- 
erate. 


San Remo 


DEL CASINO, Corso Inglesi, 16. Curried 
lobster, asparagus with oil and vinegar, 
chicken breasts with truffles. Superb cui- 
sine. Most elegant. Expensive. 


ROYAL HOTEL, Corso Imperatrice, 60. Pros- 
ciutto e melone, ravioli, cotoletta alla mil- 
anese, all sea food. Among the hotel’s 
attributes: gardens, a view of the sea; 
swimming pool. First-rate cuisine. Ex- 
pensive. 


OLIMPO, Piazza Dante, 11. Ravioli, orate 
al cartoccio, minestrone, crépes Suzette. 





Any day of the week, fly swiftly and comfortably by Olympic’s 
gleaming Comet 4B Jets, serving LONDON, PARIS, ROME, ATHENS, 
FRANKFURT & ZURICH. Enjoy deep-carpeted luxury—sumptuous 
cuisine... service in the manner of Europe’s great hotels. Go First 
Class or Tourist. Olympic’s Gold Key Jet flights also link Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Tel Aviv, istanbul, Cairo and Beirut. Ask your Travel Agent 
to put you on Olympic. (Member |.A.T.A.) 
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Bar and fine view from thirty-first floor 
of a skyscraper. Music. Moderate to 
expensive. 


MARIO, Via Conservatori del Mare, 32. 
Ravioli al pesto, torta di carciofi, zuppa 
di pesce. An informal “‘trattoria.”’ 
Noted for Genovese specialties. 
Moderate. 


Porto Venere |. 


IsEO, Calata Doria. Spaghetti alle von- 
gole, zuppa di datteri, risotto. A modest 
trattoria with a high reputation in a 
beautiful and ancient fishing village. 
Inexpensive. 


Naples and Vicinity 


Recommendations 
Dry red wines: Gragnano, Falerno, 
Epomeo. 


Dry White wines: Capri Scala, Lacrima 
Christi Scala, Falerno, Tucci and Ep- 
omeo. 


Liqueur: Strega. 


Cheeses: Provola, Provalone, Mozza- 
rella di bufala di Battipaglia, Cacio- 
cavallo. 


Anzio 


AL TURCOTTO, Belvedere Neroniana. 
All sea food. On the shores of a famous 
fishing town. Moderate. 


Nettuno 


TRIPOLINO, Via Matteotti, 2. Spaghetti 
alle vongole, zuppa di pesce, pesce fritte, 
Old-style “trattoria.” Simple but ree. 
ommended food. Inexpensive. 


San Felice Circeo 


MAGA CIRCE, Frutti di mare. Elegant, 
Excellent food. Bathing. Fine view of 
two bays and Isle of Ponza. Expensive, 


Terracina 


AGOSTINO A MARE, Lungomare Mat. 
teotti. Zuppa di pesce, gamberoni al 
forno, Moscato di Terracina wine, A 
bright, clean restaurant on the sea- 
shore. Wonderful sea food. Moderate, 


Naples 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL, Via Partenope, 48, 
Cappone in casseruola, filetti di sogliola, 
Falerno wine. A C.I.G.A. hotel. Top 
Neopolitan and other food. Roof-gar- 
den dining room. Expensive. 


D’ANGELO, Via Aniello Falcone, 203. 
Pizza al segreto, zuppa di pesce, filetto 
di sogliola. On Vomero Hill overlook- 
ing the city and Bay of Naples. Alfresco 
in summer. Moderate to expensive. 


RENZO E LUCIA, Via Tito Angelini, 
(Vomero). Vermicelli alle vongole, cal- 
amaretti fritti, arrosti. Near the Certosa. 





with fully automatic diaphragm, 
f/1.8 lens, 1/1000 sec. shutter 


The superb new Heiland Pentax H-3 single lens reflex camera 
—classic in design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting 
new features that give complete control over every picture situation: 
Ultra-fast Auto-Takumar 55mm f/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm 






NEXT TIME YOU’RE IN EUROPE 
OR THE MIDDLE EAST... 


LYM Pic 


AIRWAYS 


655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. TEmpleton 8-2525 
200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, ill. WAbash 2-4577 
611 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif. MAdison 4-6441 
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automatically stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after ex- 
posure; brilliant pentaprism view-finder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field 
preview lever; focal plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., plus Time and 
Bulb, on a single dial; rapid film advance lever; rapid rewind crank; ‘“‘cocked”’ indi- 
cator; film type reminder dial; FP & X flash terminals; threaded lens mount for 
interchangeable lenses. 

And, with all these features, the new Heiland Pentax H-3 is no more than $199.50! 


Honeywell 
Heiload. Plate Product 


Ask your Heiland Pentax dealer fora demonstration 
of this outstanding camera, or write for literature. 
HEILAND DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, 
5208 EAST EVANS AVENUE, DENVER 22, COLORADO 


HOLIDAY / MAY 
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Fine view of the Bay and Vesuvius. 
Good food. Moderate. 


' Gacomino, Via San Carlo, 29. Fertuc- 
cine, spaghetti alle vongole, cozze alla 
Fiera di Bari. Near the Opera House. 
Solid and reliable. Moderate. 


ciRO A SANTA BRIGIDA, Via Santa Bri- 

-gida, 71. Lasagne, pizze, frutti di mare. 
Center-town by the Gallery. Lively, 
clean and crowded. Moderate. 


BERSAGLIERA, Banchina Santa Lucia. 
Zuppa di pesce, vermicelli alle vongole, 
sce al forno. In the famous little port 
(of Santa Lucia. A tourist sight. Ex- 


pensive. 


Capri 

CANZONE DEL MARE, Marina Piccola. 
Zuppa di pesce, insalate, filetto alla 
| four stagioni. Expensive. 


| cagSAR AUGUSTUS, Anacapri. Spaghetti 

| alla napolitana, dentice arrosto con olio 
e limone, fruit, nuts, dried fruits. Situ- 
ated at nearly 1000 feet above the sea, 
with fine long view of Bay of Naples. 
Moderate to expensive. 


Positano 


BUCA DI BACCO, Via Marina. Scampi 
fritti, triglie, insalate russe. On the 
beach. Dancing. The center of all Posi- 
tano fun. Moderate. 


Amalfi 


ALBERGO CAPPUCCINI, Strada Nazio- 
nale. Cannelloni, fritto misto di mare, 
frutta fresca. Situated above the town, 
the dining terrace has one of the 
finest views in Italy. Prices: moderate 
to expensive. 


LA MARINELLA, Lungomare dei Cava- 
lieri. Frutti di mare, spaghetti alle von- 
gole, frutta e gelati. On the beach. 
Swimming facilities. Moderate. 


HOTEL CALEIDOSCOPIO, Lone di Amalfi. 
Pizza alla napolitana, zuppa di vongole, 
bistecca alla pizzaiola. The hotel is 
located on a hillside three miles out 
of town. Long views over the Gulf 
of Salerno to Paestum. Good food. 
Inexpensive. 


Maiori 


ALBERGO SOLE, Lungomare. Antipasti 
di mare, pesce al forno, pizze. A newish 
hotel by a huge swimming beach. In- 
expensive to moderate. 


Recommended Wines 
From Southern Italy 
and the Islands 


All these wines are available in other 
parts of Italy. 


Puglia 


Dry red wines: Castel del Monte. 











q 
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-| BOTS SIERE 


BOISSIERE imported from France 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH...The remarkable crystal clarity of 


Boissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 


every Martini a memorable one. . 


. incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 


And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 
IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER. 


*Hrete rte oe afr fe nf of af fe nfo af nf af af af fe fe af nea af af 


Sweet red wines: Aleatico di Puglia, 
Moscato Salento. 


Dry white wines: Malvasia di Brindisi, 
Martina Franca, Sansevero. 


Sweet white wines: Moscato Salento, 
Moscato di Trani. 


Calabria 


Dry red wines: Ciro di Calabria. 


Pantelieria 
Sicily, Sardinia 


Dry white wines: Etna, Sardinian Gold 
Vernaccia. 


Sweet white wines: Moscato di Pan- 
telleria, Moscato di Siracusa, Greco di 
Gerace. 


Sweet red wines: Marsala Florio. 
THE END 
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EFEATER 


EEFEATER 


Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 


ot imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF « 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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THE AN TIC ARTS 


Weird 
World of the 
Model 


by Alfred Bester 


How true is the popular picture of the 
model as skinny, conceited, overpaid 
and undersexed ? Two of the top come 
clean about the glamour profession 


@ You are in the giant studio of one of the 
world’s foremost fashion photographers. It 
is eleven in the morning, and since nine the 
studio has been preparing one fashion pho- 
tograph. The model has arrived in make-up, 
done her hair and submitted to a complete 
blue-white body wash because this will be 
a color shot. She has been walking around 
for an hour, wearing nothing but a balloon 
chemise, drying herself in the air. 

Now the sitting begins. The model puts 
on a high-fashion dress and takes her posi- 
tion on the set. The photographer stacks 
records on the hi-fi and driving jazz blasts 
through the studio. A giant electric fan is 
turned on, and its gale whips the model’s 
dress. Its roar is added to the clamor of the 
_ Music, and everybody has to shout. 

Plate after plate is slammed into the cam- 
era. At each exposure, the strobe lights 
explode with a shattering WHAM! The 
model melts smoothly from pose to pose, 
experimenting with arms, hands, legs, feet, 
body, head—always careful to adjust the 
dress and display it at its best. 

The photographer never stops directing, 
praising, singing with the music: “Arm a 
little higher, darling. That’s it! Beautiful! 
Hold it!” WHamM! “You look lovely. One 
more.” WHaM! “‘Perfect!”” WHAM! “Left leg 
back. Hold the hem higher. Lovely!’ 
Wuam! “One more!” WHAM! “What'd you 


China Machado and Carmen Dell’ Orefice, 
two of New York’s highest-paid fashion models, 
are also model homebodies. 


just do with your head? No, the other way. 
That’s it! Beautiful!’ WHAM! WuHamM! 
WuHamM! 

At noon, when the turmoil is almost in- 
tolerable, the sitting is suddenly over. Forty 
plates have been exposed, from which one 
high-fashion photograph will be selected. 
Photographer and staff are weary but tri- 
umphant. The model quietly changes and 
leaves the studio for another sitting. She 
has been paid sixty dollars an hour for 
these three hours and is booked for eight 
more with other photographers. She will 
go home exhausted but $660 richer at the 
end of the day. 


One of the most antic aspects of the arts 
is the baroque world of the fashion model. 
Women admire fashion models, mostly be- 
cause they have the long figure on which 
clothes drape to perfection. ““They’re built 
like greyhounds,” the women exclaim fer- 
vently, and go on another crash diet. Many 
men claim they dislike the fashion models. 
*“‘They’re so skinny you'd have to beat the 
sheets to find ’em,” they protest, and then 
knock themselves out trying to promote a 
date with a model. 

When you discuss models with anyone 
outside the fashion world, you discover that 
weird legends have grown around them. It is 
believed they’re all flat as boards, spend 


twenty-four hours a day contemplating 
their own beauty, are frigid, easily seduced 
(because they’re used to dressing and un- 
dressing in public), Lesbians because there 
are no real men in their world. 

Neither China Machado (Chee-na Ma- 
chah-do), the exotic Siamese-Portuguese 
model from Paris who electrified the New 
York fashion world last year, nor the stately 
Carmen Dell’Orefice (Dell-or-ay-feech-ay), 
who has owned the New York modeling 
business for seventeen years, is narcissistic, 
frigid, amoral or Lesbian. 

Both are reasonably endowed fore and 
aft (China: 5614”, 105 lIbs., 34-22-35; 
Carmen: 5914”, 130 Ibs., 35-24-39), both 
are married and mothers. They must be 
considered together, for they are the top 
models in two entirely different fields of 
fashion. China is a show model who ac- 
cepts photographic bookings; Carmen is a 
photographer’s model who does an occa- 
sional show. 

They’re close friends and share the same 
salty point of view which they express-with 
acid honesty: high fashion, they say, is a 
look designed for rich women who have 
nothing to do in life but keep their figures 
for that kind of clothes, and think about it 
all the time. Period. 

So much for high fashion. Now what 
about the models? Continued on Page 174 





ENGLAND’S POWERS 
THAT BE 


Continued from Page 61 


with their dazzling white shoulders and 
kaleidoscope of ball gowns, you might think 


that here indeed was a homogeneous assem- 
bly of Britain’s Society. But not a bit of it. 
Between the first twenty rows of the stalls 
and the rest of the principal seats and boxes 
was a rope barrier separating the sheep, so 
to speak, of Government Hospitality’s 
guests from the wealthy goats of the general 
public who had paid scalpers’ prices for the 


gala performance. The sheep entered through 
the foyer; the goats through a door in a side 
street. Thus does the Establishment main- 
tain its moral authority. 

The collective honor of the Establishment 
is rarely in doubt, but late in 1957, it was 
suddenly pushed on stage when the Govern- 
ment set up a Tribunal to inquire into an 


alleged leakage of news of an im. 
minent change in the Bank Rate. 
The nearest equivalent to a Tri- 
bunal of this kind would be, | 
suppose, a Congressional In. 
quiry, although here the investi. 
gators were High Court Judges 
and not Members of Parliament. 
The background was this: a 
Labour politician made the base- 
less innuendo that a Mr. Oliver 
Poole, a Conservative M.P., now 
Lord Poole, had profited by a 
hot tip from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Bank 
Rate was going to be raised. The 
dramatic nature of the charge 
lay in the fact that Mr. Poole, 
until a month or two earlier, had 
held a central position in the 
Establishment. Mr. Poole had 
been educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford; he was not only 
a personal friend of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, but 
chairman of the Conservative 
Party itself. Thus, in the person 
of Mr. Poole, whose immaculate 
character was subsequently vin- 
dicated by the Tribunal, more 
than an individual was being at- 
tacked. It was the Established 
Order itself. The Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Editor of 
The Times, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a long chain of 
bankers—all were called in by 
the Tribunal to dispose of the 
calumny that hovered like an un- 
pleasant miasma over the City of 
London and its political affiliates. 

There’s nothing quite so disil- 
lusioning for the general public 
as seeing a myth come to life. In 
the hagiography of the Anti- 
Establishment, the Governor of 
the Bank of England—the man 
who can make unemployment 
rise or fall at a twist of the Bank 
Rate—is a mystical and rather 
hothouse figure looking like the 
late Mr. Montagu Norman, a 
former governor who used to 
wear a beard at a time when 
beards were regarded as un- 
English. But neither Sir William 
Haley nor the former Mr. Cam- 
eron Fromanteel Cobbold (now 
Lord Cobbold), Governor of the 
Bank of England—he is to be suc- 
ceeded in June by the forty-three- 
year-old Lord Cromer (Eton 
and Cambridge)—had anything 
sinister in their demeanor when 
they gave evidence to the Tri- 
bunal before a fashionable audi- 
ence in the crowded Church 
House, Westminster. ““Of course 
Ministers consulted with the Ed- 
itor of The Times and the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England,” 
the witnesses seemed to Say. 
**How else could Ministers man- 


age?” As for the Bank of Eng- 


land, the Socialists had national- 
ized it, but nothing had changed. 

Unlike Mr. Montagu Norman, 
whose protégé he was, there is 


nothing exotic even in externals 
Continued on Page 134 
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MINT FRAPPE — Pack shaved ice 

in cocktail glass. Pour enough 

Hiram Walker’s green Creme 
de Menthe to fill glass, serve with 2 
small colored straws. 


BRANDY ALEXANDER—1 oz. 

brown Creme de Cacao. 1 oz. 

Hiram Walker’s Brandy. 1 oz. 
light cream. Shake with ice and 
strain into chilled cocktail glass. 
Sprinkle with nutmeg. 


em COMRADE KELLY—2 oz. Hiram 
ae Walker's Vodka. 1 oz. Hiram 

Walker’s green Creme de 
Menthe. Stir gently over the rocks 
in an old fashioned or stemmed glass. 


Hiram Walker’s London Dry 

Gin. 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
green Creme de Menthe. 1 oz. light 
cream. Shake well with cracked ice, 
strain into a cocktail glass and 
sprinkle with nutmeg. 


f ALEXANDER’S SISTER—1 oz. 


@ sircesenny FRAPPE— Pack 
| shaved ice in cocktail glass 

and pour enough Hiram 
Walker’s Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy to fill glass. Serve with small 
colored straws. 


y SIDE CAR—1 oz. fresh lemon 
juice. 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
4. Triple Sec. 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker’s Brandy. Shake well with 
ice. Rub edge of cocktail glass with 
slice of lemon, then dip glass in : 
powdered sugar for frosty coating. . 
Strain and serve. , : | 
: 





For more exciting drink recipes and new ideas on cooking with cordials, send 10 cents for our ‘‘Compleat Cordial Cookery and Cocktail Guide“ 
to Hiram Walker, Incorporated, Dept. 3, Box 2886, Detroit 31, Michigan. Offer does not apply where prohibited by state law. 


6 new twists on old-fashioned hospitality with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


Easy to mix and fun to serve, the 
glamorous treats shown here require 
only two or three bottles of Hiram 
Walker’s Cordials to make. And, in 
spite of their elegance, these famous 
cordials are surprisingly inexpensive 
whether you buy the standard sizes or 
the smaller flask-shaped bottles. Pick 
up your favorites today. They’ll add 


color to your entertaining! 


4, 
S 
Green Creme de Menthe, Brown Creme de Cacao, Orange H I RAM WALKE be 


Curacao, Peppermint Schnapps, Sloe Gin, Anisette, ¥ 
Apricot Liqueur, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 
Rock and Rye, 70 proof; Hiram Walker's Brandy, 84 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof; Hiram Walker's Distilled 
Léndon Dry Gin, Distilled from 100% American Grain, 


90 proof; Hiram Walker’s Vodka, Distilled from Grain, . ae . 
80 and 100 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 
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about Cobbold. In common with many 
others within the Establishment cousin- 
age, he is distantly related to the Prime 
Minister. In his attributes and deport- 
ment, he summarizes the respectability 
which the Bank possesses. Like some 
Venetian prince, Cobbold rules his Bank 
with a court, literally called the Court 
of the Bank of England, consisting of 
bankers, industrialists and economists. 
Once upon a time, the Court used to 
appoint its own members; now they 
are appointed by the Crown on the rec- 
ommendation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. No one doubts, however, 
that the Bank’s directors are virtually 
appointed by the Governor, although 
after the nationalization of the Bank 
there was a flurry of independence 
when the Socialist anti-Establishment 
Chancellor, Hugh Dalton, appointed a 
trade-unionist or two. 

Dalton had been born part of the 
Establishment—the son of Queen Vic- 
toria’s chaplain—and had been edu- 
cated at Eton. (Queen Victoria ob- 
served of him in his childhood at 
Windsor, “That boy has a loud voice.”’) 
For several years Dalton, as an Old- 
Etonian Socialist, was the Establish- 
ment’s favorite quarry, and when even- 
tually he resigned, Mr. Nigel Birch (a 
Tory Old Etonian, of whom more in a 
moment) said, ““They’ve shot our fox.” 
It is interesting to observe that Hugh 
Dalton was this year appointed a life 
peer by the Tory Prime Minister on the 


recommendation of the Socialist Leader 
of the Opposition. Thus does the Estab. 
lishment reclaim its young and old, 


One of the Establishment’s salient 
features is an esprit de corps which ig 
first inculcated in the public schools, 
At its best it makes for solidarity and 
loyalty—a lifelong addiction to cricket 
and Rugby football rather than to bil. 
liards and soccer. At worst, it creates a 
system of covering up, favoritism anda 
narrow exclusiveness which is harmful, 
Most people in Britain who believe in 
Parliamentary democracy are satisfied 
that, having elected their representa- 
tives, the prizes of power and responsi- 
bility are then distributed exclusively 
according to merit. This simple view is 
occasionally ruffled when the coinci- 
dence is pointed out that so many of 
those who hold key offices are con- 
nected by family, social or school asso- 
ciation. 

For example, six out of the sixteen 
directors of the Bank of England are 
Old Etonians and so, on an average un- 
der the Conservative Government, are 
ten out of eighteen members of the 
Cabinet. This may well be a coinci- 
dence, but it does seem curious. The 
catch phrase “Old Boy Network,” im- 
plying the method by which favors are 
received through connections and fa- 
miliarity, is a concept which grew up 
during the war and has become the 
subject of much cynical comment 
among those who live outside it. 
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The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, 4 4 
has remained closely guarded #* ~}? 
for well over three and a half /@ © { 
centuries at a Monastery rs 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to vanilla 
ice cream or fresh or 
frozen fruit. 


CHARTREUSE > 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. L 
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But what tiic anti-Establishment 
people urge—and this is wide-spread 
among young men and women in all 
political parties—is that the Establish- 
ment should cease to claim that it 
necessarily speaks for Britain, and that 
to be anti-Establishment is to be anti- 
British. This attitude hardened con- 
siderably when Mr. W. J. Keswick, a 
director of the Bank of England, was 
examined at the Bank Rate Tribunal, 
and some of his private correspondence 
read. In September, 1957—a month 
when Britain was in some financial 
difficulties—Mr. Keswick had been 
grouse-shooting in Scotland with Mr. 
Nigel Birch, a Member of Parliament 
and Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury. “The future certainly looks 
murky. I thought Nigel was very de- 
pressing,” he wrote in a note to his 
brother as an addendum to his de- 
scription of the previous day’s bag. A 
further letter to a business associate 
read, “I have just returned from Scot- 
land where we had a wonderful time, 
record shooting and good fun all round. 
But I return to a very depressed City. 
I believe the trade figures are dreadful 
and one hears on all sides ugly rumours 
about devaluation.” 

After discussing the state of the gilt- 
edged market, Mr. Keswick ended with 
these sentences, which are likely to be- 
come historic in high finance: 

“With regard to the insurance com- 
panies, I imagine you should continue 
your policy to switch more into North 
American bonds and equities. Again, 
this is anti-British and derogatory to 
sterling but, on balance, if one is free to 
do so it makes sense to me.” 

When the British public had finished 
rubbing its eyes, it raised its eyebrows. 
The great charm of the Establishment 
is that nothing its members ever do or 
say is supposed to sound anti-British or 
derogatory to sterling. 

But we must distinguish between the 
Id of the Establishment and its Super- 
ego—between what it is in reality and 
how it likes to imagine it is. The Super- 
ego is the abstract set of values which it 
formally believes in and is dedicated 
to preserve—which represents, indeed, 
many of the ideals which are best in 
British life. The personification of the 
Establishment’s Superego is the former 
Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
Lord Hailsham (Eton and Oxford), who 
is now Minister of Science. 

Lord Hailsham was born into the 
tuling class of Britain, the son of the 
Lord Chancellor in the Baldwin Gov- 
emment and of an American woman 
from Nashville, Tennessee. As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons—where 
he remained till 1950, when his father 
died—I remember him as a fierce de- 
bating figure, powerful in logic, splut- 
tering with indignation and often, at 
the end, castrating his argument with 
a characteristic little giggle. Quintin 
McGarel Hogg, as he was then called, 
seemed destined by his qualifications to 
high office. To his disgust, he was auto- 
matically elevated to the peerage on his 
father’s death, and borne away to the 
House of Lords, in whose staid atmos- 
Phere his pugnacity was at a discount. 


The paradox of the conformist Estab- 
lishment is that it loves an eccentric, though 
an eccentric in its definition is one who 
serves the cause of the Establishment by 
eccentric means. The funny hats that Sir 
Winston Churchill used to wear in the 
1910’s, the plus-fours of the Prince of 
Wales in the 1920's, are examples of the 
variants which the British public like to 
see in their rulers’ deportment—provided 
always that they don’t go too far. 


Hailsham at the end of his first Party 
Conference picked up a hand bell, and to 
the delight of the thousands of Tory del- 
egates, rang in the New Order. It was the 
crowning buffoonery on a pyramid of 
publicity which began when he allowed 
himself to be photographed, a somewhat 
paunchy figure, taking an early-morning 
bath in the chilly Blackpool sea. 

His ideal of a national leader is one who 
has not lost his idealism, a man who “‘has 


knocked about and knows what men are 
like in the three-dimensional existence of 
every day.” He is a latter-day Coningsby 
who tries to express evangelically the 
philosophy of Crown, Church and Aristoc- 
racy. (“I shall reserve a very special meas- 
ure of my own personal hostility for any- 
one who attacks any member of the Royal 
Family or the institution of royalty,” he 
has said. “Teachers must aim at producing 
a race of natural aristocrats.”’) I heard 
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GRIPSHOLM 


(631 feet; 23,190 gross tons) 
These superb cruise ships offer everything for gloriously com- 
fortable cruising on the sunny sea lanes of the globe! Stabilizer 
equipped for smoother sailing; completely air-conditioned; every 
room outside with private bath or shower; lovely wide decks, 


JAN. 18 GRIPSHOLM — 47 DAYS — 14,229 MILES 
1962 Circling a continent under the Southern Cross. A wonderful 
cruise combining leisurely, relaxing days at sea with calls 
at such fabulous cities as Lima, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. 
Altogether, 12 ports are visited in the Canal Zone, Peru, Chile, Falkland Islands, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Barbados and the Virgin Islands. RATES FROM $1,350. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


JAN. 20 KUNGSHOLM — 88 DAYS — 26,467 MILES 
1962 (75 days if you leave cruise at Los Angeles) 

“The Cruise of a Lifetime!"’ This unique itinerary includes 
exotic Egypt, India, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Hong Kong and Japan. The 18 ports 
visited are: Palma, Majorca; Naples, Italy; Alexandria, the Suez Canal and Suez, 
Egypt; Aden; Bombay, India; Colombo, Ceyion; Rangoon, Burma; Penang, Malaya; 
Singapore; Bangkok, Thailand; Hong Kong; Kobe and Yokohama, Japan; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Los Angeles; Acapulco, Mexico; Balboa, Canal Zone and the Panama 
Canal. RATES FROM $2,900. 


YOU CAN STILL BOOK FOR THIS 1961 CRUISE 
JUNE 29 NORTH CAPE— VIKING LANDS 
1961 — NORTHERN EUROPE 



































GRIPSHOLM — 47 DAYS — 12,055 MILES 








The spectacular North Cape is one of many highlights of 
this supreme cruise to the northlands of Scandinavia and Europe. All the fascina- 
tion of delightful shipboard life is yours as you visit 25 ports in Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany with passage of the famed Kiel 
Canal, Holland, Belgium, Ireland. RATES FROM $1,400. 





(600 feet; 21,140 gross tons) 
charming salons and intimate cafes, swimming pools, gym- 
nasium, shops, motion picture theatre. Gay parties, dances and 
entertainment make each day unforgettable! And Swedish 
American cuisine and service are world-famous. 


MAR. 8 GREEK ISLANDS IN SPRINGTIME — 
1962 MEDITERRANEAN— BLACK SEA 


GRIPSHOLM — 51 DAYS — 14,018 MILES 


“The Cruise of the Year.’’ This ‘‘off the beaten path’ 
cruise takes place at a time when Mediterranean weather is ideal and includes 
27 ports of call — many of them seldom visited by cruise liners: Cadiz, Spain; 
Gibraltar; Tangier, Morocco; Malaga, Spain; Valletta, Malta; Alexandria, Egypt; 
Haifa, Israel; Sochi and Yalta, U.S.S.R.; Istanbul, Turkey; Epidaurus, Piraeus, 
Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Erakleion and Itea, Greece; Kotor, St. Stefen and 
Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia; Messina, Sorrento and Naples, Italy; Villefranche, France; 
Barcelona, Spain; Palma, Majorca; Lisbon, Portugal. RATES FROM $1,525. 


NORTH CAPE— VIKING LANDS 
JUNE 28 | — NORTHERN EUROPE 


GRIPSHOLM — 47 DAYS — 12,055 MILES 


‘Most comprehensive of all North Cape Cruises."’ A zest- 
ful, exhilarating summer sea-travel adventure, with all the restful charm of life 
aboard a ‘‘happy ship.’’ The 25 ports of call take you to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany (including the Kiel Canal), Holland, 
Belgium and Ireland. RATES FROM $1,400. 


“SUN BLEST” VACATION CRUISES IN 1961 


AUG.16 SAGUENAY-GASPE-BERMUDA 
GRIPSHOLM — 9 DAYS — FROM $245. 


AND TO THE WEST INDIES— 


























OCT. 20 GRIPSHOLM 14 DAYS FROM $355 
NOV. 4 GRIPSHOLM 13 DAYS FROM $330 
DEC. 20 GRIPSHOLM 13 DAYS FROM $415 


REGULAR TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE between New York and Copenhagen, Denmark; 
and Gothenburg, Sweden. Connections to all Europe. 


“* Swedish American Line ““ 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Offices and agents in all principal cities 
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Hailsham expounding these themes of 
the Establishment at his last conference 
as Party Chairman. His noble senti- 
ments, philosophical abstractions, his 
pastiche-Churchillian musings and 
asides seemed rather above the heads 
of his audience. But when he rang his 
bell, they roared. Here was the aristo- 
crat conferring on them all—lower- 
middle-class shopkeepers, clerks, re- 
tired officers, farmers—the virtue of 
aristocracy with his common touch. 
Here was the manifestation of the Es- 
tablishment’s Superego laying his 
hands on the elect as they braced them- 
selves to sing Land of Hope and Glory. 

The real revolt against the Super- 
ego’s dreams of glory does not come 
from the young men who are against 
the Establishment in a diffused, frus- 
trated way without quite knowing what 
it’s all about. It comes from the tech- 
nocrats of the changing Britain which 
has been emerging since 1945, with its 
unprecedented institutions and new 
public corporations—as, for example, 
the National Coal Board. The British 
Civil Service and Foreign Service came 
roughly into their present familiar be- 
ing in the mid-19th Century. Their 
upper grades were peopled with men 
from Establishment families, educated 
at Establishment public schools and 
universities, and admitted to office only 
after passing a personality test adjudged 
by their Establishment seniors. Until 
just a few years ago, applicants for 
admission to the Foreign Service were 


sized up partly at a country-house week. 
end, where their demeanor in disposing 
of an hors d’oeuvre toothpick in a room 
without receptacles was closely scruti- 
nized. Imperial and Colonial Civil 
Servants were all carefully formed and 
measured in the same mold. The British 
Civil Service has hitherto been a major 
arm of the Establishment, and it is 
significant that one of its modern 
leaders, Lord Bridges, has become 
Chairman of the British Council, the 
powerful organization which promotes 
overseas the study and knowledge 
of the English language and people. 

But the new corporations aren’t re- 
cruited in the same way, although it is 
true that their leaders are appointed by 
the Government, and that to begin with 
they all fell into the general Establish- 
ment pattern. A typical example was 
Sir Ian Jacob, until the end of 1959 
Director General of the B.B.C. Sir Ian, 
a close associate of Sir Winston 
Churchill during the war, and formerly 
Military Assistant Secretary to the War 
Cabinet, was not enlisted into the Es- 
tablishment; he was born into it. At the 
age of twenty-three, he fought on the 
North West frontier of India and is the 
holder of the Waziristan medal. Two 
years later he married a general’s 
daughter. 

So far, he might seem to have been 
cast wholly in the form of some of the 
pukka sahibs of the British Raj who in 
their contempt for those they ruled 
were more than anything responsible 
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In Ceylon you can do something 
about the weather. This delightful 
island has three year-round cli- 
mates: warm, mild and cool. 
Down on the seemingly endless vel- 
vety beaches you get a deep, bronze 
tan, swimming, sailing and fishing. 
In the verdant hills and flower- 
bedecked valleys there are soft 
breezes for your golf, walks, or lei- 
surely drives on modern roads lead- 
ing from one breathtaking landscape 
to another. 

High up among the lofty mountain 
peaks the scenic splendor becomes 
almost overwhelming and you sleep 
under two blankets. 

Big game abounds in Ceylon and a 
wide variety of birds with exotic 
plumage dots the tropical sky. 

In historic cities and resorts, com- 
fortable hotels and guest houses 
charge as little as $5 per day with 
all meals. 

COMFORTABLE FLYING 
DISTANCE FROM THE U.S.A. 
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CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


Box 1974, Grand Central Station, New York 
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N. Y., or Marine Drive, Colombo, Ceylon 
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for the decline of British authority in 
the Empire. But Sir Ian, a man of 
liberal Outlook, represents what was 
most efficient in Imperial administra- 
tion. First as Controller of the Euro- 

n Services of the B.B.C., which are 
closely connected with the Foreign 
Office, and then as Director General of 
the B.B.C., where he had to fight the 
dislike of the Foreign Office for his 
balanced presentation of the Suez news, 
he has preserved in his capacity as the 
Fstablishment’s Radio Voice a tone of 
truthfulness, decorum and _ fairness 
which most Britons would like to think 
is the authentic representation of the 
national mood. 

The new technocrats have been pro- 
testing against the patronage appoint- 
ments of the Old Establishment. Sir Ian 
Jacob has been followed as Director 
General of the B.B.C. by Hugh Carle- 
ton-Greene, the fifty-one-year-old 
brother of the novelist Graham Greene. 
Greene wasn’t born a member of the 
Establishment; indeed, he began his 
working life as a journalist. He is a 
technician like many of the other heads 
of public corporations who, in the last 
few years, have been emerging as the 
new Top People. With a reserved con- 
tempt for politicians, Society and 
clerical pundits, they regard themselves 
as the transformers of the Old Establish- 
ment and the innovators of the New. 
But the Establishment, as we have 
known it, is not to be disposed of so 
easily. It fights back by absorbing its 


enemies in the “aristocratic embrace.” 
Militant Trade Unionists are given 
titles; their ardors are dampened. As 
Ernest Bevin once said, “A fellow with 
an ’andle can’t lead a strike.”” The heads 
of public corporations are also sepa- 
rated from the mass and associated 
with the Establishment by the bestowal 
of knighthoods. The General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress is dap- 
pled with titles. The Labour leaders join 
with the Tories in the ceremonies and 
celebrations of the Established Order. 
They feast at Lancaster House; sit in 
the front pews at memorial services in 
Westminster Abbey; and wear their 
morning coats to Royal garden parties. 
Like China, the Establishment swal- 
lows up its conquerors, so that when 
Ernest Bevin, all fire and bluster, went 
into the Foreign Office ready to make 
sweeping reforms, it was no surprise 
that a few weeks later he was defending 
his “lads’”—the lads of the Foreign 
Office Establishment—against the criti- 
cisms of his radical colleagues. 

In the last fifty years, the Establish- 
ment has found itself obliged to be 
more liberal in face of the rise in power 
of the Labour Party, which, in its ori- 
gins, is a party of nonconformity and 
disestablishment and which flourished 
among the adherents of chapel rather 
than church. If today the Labour Party 
has strong support from the Catholic 
minority in Britain, it is because that 
minority itself, consisting largely of 
individual workers, many of them Irish 
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Take wash-and-wear 


Rainfair along 
(it’s the fashionable thing to do) 







Today New York: sunny and cool. Tonight Chicago: rain, 
When you arrive—you're ready for any weather with your 
Rainfair Rain-Topcoat. Light, easy to carry everywhere. 
Blended of 65% “Dacron’* polyester, 35% fine combed cotton. 
Scotchgard stain and water-repellent— 
stays in, washing after washing. 


COMMUTER — Fashionable just-below-the-knee-length, 
smartly accented by elegant burnished-tone lining. 
Slant pockets with flaps, set-in sleeves, Continental 
stand-up collar. Colors: Black, Oyster-Tan. $2995 
EXECUTIVE — Full-cut comfort, beautiful drape, 
perfect tailoring—that's Executive. Raglan style, regular length. 
Colorful burnished-tone lining. Oyster-Tan. $2995 
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immigrants, is outside the Establish- 
ment. 

A striking exception is the premier Peer, 
the Roman Catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal and Chief Butler of England, 
whose dukedom stems from the year 1483. 
He is at the very heart of the Palace Estab- 
lishment. It was he who made the arrange- 
ments for the Coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II, who ordered mourning on the 
death of King George VI. He is the thread 


that links the present-day Establishment 
with those pre-Reformation days when all 
of England was a Catholic country. There 
are few Catholic families in England today 
which can trace their genealogy, unbroken, 
to the 15th Century, but Catholics, despite 
their separation from the Established 
Church, have produced in this century 
some of Britain’s leading diplomats. 
They remain, nevertheless, a minority in 
the State, and no one of their members 


under the present dispensation could in 
practice become Prime Minister, any more 
than could a professing Jew. That is why 
they have tended to gravitate towards the 
Labour Party which, in general, has always 
opposed the introduction of religious or 
sectarian tests as conditions of public 
office. 

The Labour Party in opposition has 
been historically a party of minority 
interests organized in protest. But in 
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1945, having modified its character into 
that of a national party, it became q 
majority party. 

And when that happened, its leaders, 
Mr. Attlee—now Earl Attlee—my 
Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps, Clasped 
the Establishment to their bosoms 
amid sighs of relief from the tradition. 
alists who had feared that with the 
advent of these socialists there would 
also come the Revolution. Mr. A 
tlee’s resilience, despite the radica 
pressure of his Party’s left wing, in- 
sured that the solicitor from the suburbs 
climbed predictably on the Establish. 
ment’s ladder until finally, decorated 
with the Order of Merit and the Garter, 
he achieved his earldom. 

Every organization tends to produce 
its Establishment, the real holders of 
authority who, having won it, intend 
to keep it whatever constitutional 
changes there may be. The longer power 
is held, the more it tends to become a 
mystique. And once it becomes a mys- 
tique, it isn’t very long before there is 
an assumption that the Establishment 
holds power by divine right. 

The Establishment in Britain endures 
without a constitution; not all its mem- 
bers are known to one another. AIl- 
though a new Government may come 
to power, the old Establishment re- 
mains. 

And yet, just as sometimes the sur- 
face of a tropical sea will remain 
glassily calm while great oceanic con- 
vulsions take place in the depths, so 
beneath the surface of the Establish- 
ment today there is a swell of protest, 
resentment and frustration from young 
men and women who are only now 
becoming articulate in public affairs. 
The Establishment has survived. But if 
it is not to be swept away by a more 
violent surge from great numbers of 
the new technocrats and the newly edu- 
cated members of the Welfare State, 
dissatisfied with the stereotyped places 
in society which the Establishment of- 
fers them, the Establishment will have 
to quicken its self-reform. 

In its centuries of power, the Estab- 
lishment has survived by its flexibility. 
The Royal Family, with its scientifically 
minded Prince Philip as an example, 
has made a rapid adaptation to the 
needs of the democratic and atomic 
age. 
The new Archbishop of Canter 
bury, the Most Reverend and Right 
Honourable Arthur Michael Ramsey, 
recently appointed by the Queen, has 
a modern outlook with what The Times 
called “tan extraordinary capacity to 
win friends of all classes.” It added, 
“He is a High Churchman in a strongly 
English tradition.” When you add to 
this the fact that Sir William Haley, 
the maker of Cabinet Ministers, has 
just crossed swords with Lord Salisbury 
(of the Cecil family which made and 
unmade kings), who argued in a letter 
to The Times that constitutional re 
form in Africa was moving too fast— 
you will see that there is still life and 
metabolic adaptability in the Old-New 
Establishment. I think it is going to be 
with Britain for a long time yet. 

THE END 
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Have you heard, old boy? 
I’m off to England You lucky mug. 
via Qantas 707 jet! 
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To your private list of the civilized things of life, 
you may now wish to add Palatial Vinyl Corlon floors. 


Taking its gracefulness from a more leisured, elegant era, this 
new Armstrong vinyl floor is a welcome change of pace in 
interior design. Yet Palatial Corlon interprets its stately design 
theme in an absolutely modern way, with the most talented of 
the new flooring materials, pure vinyl. It took vinyl to give 
Palatial such translucent depth, such shimmering golden 


tracery. Palatial Corlon costs about $195 installed in a 12’ x 
15’ area. We will gladly send you a list of dealers near you 
that have Palatial, together with a booklet of color schemes 
specially created to go with this new vinyl floor. Write 
Armstrong, 6105 Tyson Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


In Canada; Dept. 51-T, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. 
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of 
Garden 
Flowers 


What to grow and 

what definitely not to grow 
in a small garden, plus 

a picture guide to 

unusual and trustworthy 


flowers and shrubs 


Belis of scilla or wood hya- 
cinth hang from stalks between rows 
of pansies and trumpeting tulips— 
proof that even such simple and well- 
known plants, when combined im- 
aginatively, can create excitement. 


@ A garden without flowers is possi- 
ble—and perhaps from a functional 
point of view, even desirable. The inclu- 
sion in European and American gar- 
dens of the purely ornamental plant, as 
distinguished from culinary and medic- 
inal herbs, is a kind of novelty hardly 
more than two centuries old, a novelty 
that many horticulturists, landscape 
architects and weary gardeners think 
has run its course. In their opinion the 
time has come to adopt another style— 
the sculptured vistas of Renaissance 
Italy, or perhaps the Near East’s tiled 
patios and splashing fountains, or the 
elegant simplicity of the Japanese 
courtyard. 

Whether such flowerless Edens, 
however beautiful, would satisfy most 
of us is doubtful. Gardens are private 
worlds, idealized and reduced to com- 
prehensive scale, and in the deepest 
sense they are not created by garden- 
ers or by designers but by poets who, 
it must be admitted, are often responsi- 
ble for some sorry messes. 

Nevertheless, as long as our hearts 
fill with pleasure when we behold a 
host of golden daffodils, and tears rise 
as we remember when lilacs last in the 


dooryard bloomed, we will probably 
have flowers in our gardens. Whether 
these flowers are recurrent miracles of 
form, color and fragrance, or untidy, 
impractical, expensive, demanding 
clumps of rubbish depends not so much 
on the flowers but on the gardener and 
what he selects and how, when and— 
perhaps most important of all—where 
he uses his selection. As the Chinese 
proverb says, “A tailor’s mistake can 
be corrected in an hour; a gardener’s 
mistake may take a thousand years.” 
Planning a garden, like planning a 
house, is a serious business that requires 
taste, plus a knowledge of the methods 
and materials involved. You can en- 
gage a landscape architect * trained to 
utilize available space to best advantage 
and avoid errors amateurs usually 
make. Or you can tackle the project on 
a do-it-yourself-but-be-warned _ basis. 
A homemade garden will probably 
take longer, have less style and may 
even cost as much as or more than a 
professionally landscaped garden, but 
it will be a creative experience, in which 





*The American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C., will sup- 
ply names of members in your locality. 


drama, joy, despair, generosity, pride, 
envy and curiosity will flourish in sea- 
son and out. 

Whether a landscape architect is em- 
ployed or not, a garden must begin 
with those who will use it, since only 
they can decide what they need and 
want, and what in terms of time, en- 
ergy and cash they are willing to invest. 
So a few unflowery truths. 

Anyone about to make a garden 
should know first that the initial cost 
of material is less important than the 
upkeep. An evergreen which provides 
form, color and some fragrance for 
twelve months is cheaper at ten dollars 
than fifty free dahlia tubers which each 
year must be planted, staked, manured, 
debudded, redug, dried and stored, and 
then inspected periodically throughout 
the winter—all for a month or six 
weeks of bloom. In general, trees, since 
their value actually increases with time, 
are the cheapest investment, followed 
by flowering shrubs, hardy bulbs and, 
most costly of all, perennials and an- 
nuals. This does not mean that peren- 
nials and annuals should be aban- 
doned—to many gardeners a whole 
grove of spruce or hemlock would not 
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be worth one bouquet of dahlias, but 
such enthusiasts should recognize the 
bouquet as the luxury it is. 

For the average garden in the tem- 
perate zone, the flora of the world may 
be divided into four non-Linnaean 
classes—Old Stand-bys, Let’s-Give-it-a- 
Try, Doubtfuls and Don’ts. Since in a 
garden, as in any work of art, what’s 
left out is perhaps more important than 
what goes in—the last two categories 
might be censidered first. 

To many horticulturists there are no 
bad plants, only inexperienced garden- 
ers, and possibly every ornamental does 
have a use—in the early 19th Century 
many an English nobleman imported 
American poison ivy to adorn his cas- 
tle walls. But the fact is that there are 
known troublemakers and these should 
be avoided. Vine honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera japonica*), like a Thing from 
Outer Space in a horror film, will en- 
compass lawns, flowers, shrubs, single 
trees, forests, buildings, and very prob- 
ably gardeners who pause to survey the 
damage. A vine of similar propensities 
but less strength is Akebia quinata. The 
bush honeysuckle (L. tatarica) is an- 
other undesirable; birds gorge them- 
selves into a drunken stupor on its red 
berries and reseed it far and wide. In 
contrast to these three, the exquisitely 
fragrant, March-blooming Lonicera 
Standishi and fragrantissima are a joy 
in any garden. 

Also dangerous are goutweed (Aego- 
podium podograria), dead nettle (La- 
mium maculatum), ground ivy, alias 
creeping Jenny (Nepeta hederecea), and 
stonecrop (Sedum sarmentosum), called 
in Ireland, where it invades thatched 
roofs, Welcome-Home-Husband-Be- 
You-Never-So-Drunk. All these plants 
can be “‘controlled,” but it would seem 
more logical and Cértainly more satisfy- 
ing to devote the time and money they 
require to the propagation of desirable 
material. 

On the doubtful list, to be used only 
with great discretion, are such rampant 
perennials as the common tawny day 
lily (Hemerocallis fulva), Chinese lan- 
terns (Physalis alkekengi), false drag- 
onhead (Physostegia virginiana), 
plumepoppy (Bocconia cordata), Cam- 
panula rapunculoides and the annual 
spider flower (Cleome spinosa) which, 
as one disillusioned gardener said, 
“costs fifteen cents to get in and fifteen 
dollars to get out.” 

Wistaria on frame dwellings can act 
like a slow hurricane removing shut- 
ters, shingles and drain pipes while de- 
luded victims praise its innocent beauty. 
Multiflora roses, useful on large es- 
tates, are unsuitable for suburban 
places. And though matrimony vine 
(Lycium halimifolium) supposedly in- 
sures domestic felicity, though coral 
berry (Symphoricarpos orbiculatus) 
adds color to the winter scene and St.- 
Johnswort (Hypericum frondosum) 
wards off lightning and witches, their 





*Botanical names are given in many cases to avoid 
confusion in identification. 
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benefits are unfortunately nullified by 
the trio’s rank growth habits. 

In the doubtful category also are 
flowers too far out of their natural ele- 
ment to look right or adjust well. In- 
deed, the introduction of any “exotic” 
offends some tastes, and it is true that 
cacti, which require distance and space 
to display their particular attraction, 
form, are lost in ordinary gardens. Be- 
cause boxwood must have an edifice 
erected over it each fall and the less 
hardy azaleas spend the winter swathed 
in sacks, they and others that require 
coddling are better forgotten. If the 
plant flourishes, however, its origin 
seems unimportant. To the eye that 
has always known them, zinnias from 
Mexico certainly look more “natural” 
in American gardens and, for that mat- 
ter, are easier to grow than our native 
fringed gentians. 

Some purists would also exclude all 
“made” flowers—the old striped roses, 
the flaked, bizarre or picotee carna- 
tions the Elizabethans called sops in 
wine, as well as the newest patented 
hybrids. Admittedly, some of the at- 
tempts to deodorize, recolor and mis- 
shape plants into dwarfs and giants 
seem ill-advised, but ever-blooming 
pinks and bush sweet peas are an im- 
provement on nature, and the seed 
house that develops a lower, sturdier 
cosmos will win the gratitude of those 
who love that flower but cannot cope 
with its untidy form. 

What flowers to choose for your 
garden depends, of course, on how they 
will be used. Following the English 
fashion, it has been customary for us 
to confine garden flowers to a border— 
a method feasible, perhaps, on vast es- 
tates in the days when professional 
gardeners were happy to work for a 
shilling a day and a pair of warm gloves 
at Christmas, but one which scarcely 
fits our present economy and has even 
been largely abandoned by the British 
themselves. To have a mass of constant 
bloom, a border twenty to thirty feet 
long and ten to fifteen feet wide is re- 
quired, and it must be planned and 
maintained with the greatest care. In 
our climate, hotter and drier than that 
of the British Isles, plants come to ma- 
turity much faster and thus more varie- 
ties must be included to make up for 
the time lag between blossoming pe- 
riods. Unless very skillfully handled, 
this may result in confusion rather than 
contrast. 

Magazines and nursery catalogues 
often show how plants can be fitted to- 
gether like jigsaw pieces so that any- 
one, anywhere can create an ever- 
blooming—at least in theory—border. 
Unfortunately, when it comes to fol- 
lowing the plans, the home grounds 
usually turn out to have marshy pock- 
ets, humps, dips, tree stumps and at 
least one boulder that would be con- 
sidered very shibui in a Japanese court- 
yard. 

If a herbaceous border is a necessity, 
a better way to tackle it might be to 


start with just one kind of flower—sev- 
eral clumps of peonies, for example. 
Next season put in iris; perhaps the fol- 
lowing year, lilies; and, on the add-a- 
pearl-necklace plan, build the border 
until, maybe, the “continual bloom” so 
dear to the hearts of the catalogue writ- 
ers is achieved. 

A simpler way would be to arrange a 
series of smaller borders or “areas” on 
a seasonal basis—early perennials and 
spring bulbs in one, summer annuals in 
another, fall flowering plants in a third. 
Shrubs and flowers can also be used to 
screen, define or protect specific areas, 
and to focus dramatic interest at par- 
ticular points, as in the cutting or 
kitchen garden, at the waterside and 
woodland’s edge, or in formal door- 
yard plantings and in pots. Smaller 
forms can find a place in terrace pock- 
ets, walls or rock gardens, in meadows 
or rough grass, in window boxes, or as 
ground covers or for edgings. 


The Old Stand-bys are those plants 
which have proved hardy, moderately 
prolific, reliable bloomers and which 
also possess attractive color, form and 
perhaps fragrance. These include such 
shrubs as forsythia, the azaleas and 
rhododendrons, mock orange, kolkwit- 
zia or beauty bush, flowering quince, 
the spiraeas, Weigela, deutzia, buddleia 
or butterfly bush and the hydrangeas. 
Among perennials and bulbs, the 
Old Stand-bys would certainly be nar- 
cissus, tulips, iris, peonies, pinks, col- 
umbines, day lilies, phlox, chrysan- 
themums; among the annuals would 
be marigolds, zinnias and petunias. 
They are the base of any garden. In- 
deed a very adequate garden could be 
made with nothing else, and it would 
be preferable to the miscellaneous flora 
some people collect instead of match 
folders or swizzle sticks. 

Perhaps the easiest way to add inter- 
est and variety to a garden is to stick to 
these trusted shrubs and flowers, but to 
select the less common varieties—new 
forms, as well as old ones that warrant 
revival. The venturesome gardener will 
also want a few of the Let’s-Give-it-a- 
Try plants, which may be less reliable 
but which will give variety and distinc- 
tion if they succeed. 

Where is one to find these greater 
and lesser treasures? One rosarian as- 
sembled an outstanding collection of 
old roses by visiting deserted country 
graveyards in June and cutting slips 
from bushes of choice but long-forgot- 
ten varieties. Many horticulturists are 
inveterate beggars, capable of walking 
up to a strange door and pleading for a 
slip or rhizome of something that has 
caught their greedy eyes. Respectable 
elderly gardeners on their way home 
from church have been known to snip 
cuttings in public parks and, when de- 
tected, to say blandly, “‘I just wanted a 
leaf for botanical identification.” Ex- 
perienced gardeners with a surplus of 
good material can trade with others of 
their ilk, either individually or at plant 


Garden chores can be simplified 
with proper equipment, as Houipay’s 
assortment to the right bears out. Post. 
paid prices are given, and mail-order 
addresses are at the bottom of the list. 





PRICE LIST: 

1. Voss stainless-steel tools. $2.25 each. 

2. Green Thumb Grafting Kit. Includes graft- 
ing paste, rubber budding strips, permanent 
labels, twine, instruction booklet. $4.95, 
3. English trowel and fork. $4.50 each. 

4. Henckels shears. Thumb rest and hand- 
fitting shape eliminate pinches, blisters. $7.95. 
5. Compressed fertilized vermiculite cubes for 
seed starting. 120 cubes. $4.95. 

6. Seymour Smith pruner. Though small, cuts 
three-quarter-inch branches. $2.75. 

7. Spike Sprinkler. Permits even watering ina 
full, half or quarter circle. $12.50 with spike. 
8. Pocket pruner. Opens into pruning shears 
and knife. $9.95. 

9. Soilmoist Gage. Indicates whether soil 
around roots is wet, medium or dry. $1.98. 
10. Garden labels. 25 for $2.90, ppd. 

11. Garden faucets in brass. $11.55 each. 
12. Sprinkle Minder. Shows whether plants 
need water. $5.40. 

13. Deep Soaker. Delivers a large volume of 
water without washing away earth. $1.69. 
14, Waterboy. Shuts off hose automatically; 
timer adjustment. $13.50. 

15. Hose Mix't Spray Gun. Attaches to hose. 
Effective to 60’. $6.95. 

16. Weed-O-Matic. Gets weeds out without 
stooping. $4.50. 

17. Sundial of cast aluminum. $11.05. 

18. Wallace long-handled shears. $8.95. 
19. Electric hedge trimmer. 27” cutting 
length. $101.45. 

20. Electric garden light with spike. $15.80. 
21. Galvanized can from Germany. $9.95. 
22. Ross root feeder. Spike delivers liquid fer- 
tilizer. Dozen fertilizer cartridges. $6.98. 
23. Disston hedge trimmer. 1800 cutting 
strokes a minute. $44.50. 

24. Hydrocel planter. Soaks up moisture and 
rel it when ded. In desert rose, desert 
tan, shell white, rainbow green or charcoal. 
14” wide, 14” deep. $8.95. 

25. Jiffy-Pot from Norway. Peat walls with 
nutrients added. Roots grow through. 244” 
pots, 50 for $1.74. 3” pots, 50 for $2.30. 
26. Aluminum cold frame. 36x42”. $24.95. 
27. Double basket. Two metal inserts. $9.95. 
28. Piastic tool box. $3.98. 

29. Long-reach pruner. Six-foot pole. $9. 
30. Moe Hoe electric rotary tiller. Tills up to 
6” deep, 102” wide. A.C. current. $55.55. 
31. Supplex garden hose in vinyl plastic rein- 
forced with nylon tire cord. 25’. $17.20. 
32. Don's Dandy Digger. For bulbs. $3.49. 
33. Fitted garden wicker basket contains dib- 
bler, knife, trowel, fork, transplanter, gloves, 
kneeling pad, twine and shears. $26.90. 
34. Green Thumb garden tools. $5.15 each. 
35. Gardex lightweight rake. Gold anodized 
aluminum handle, head and braces, spring- 
steel tines. 60” long, 44” wide. $11.20. 

36. Garden gloves with green thumb. $.98. 
37. All-purpose utility cart. $14.95. 

38. Yard Pal tool cart. $12.95, plus shipping. 
Animals by Steiff Toys 


ADDRESSES: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,13, 14,15, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 36, 37: Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc., 538 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 11, 12, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 38: Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 

















nplified exchanges or sales conducted by garden 
beta clubs. The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
. Society, for example, sponsors a yearly 


hie: exchange that engenders as much an- 

the list ticipation, drama and frenzied barter- 

k ing as a fur traders’ rendezvous at Fort 
Bridger. 

\ Old gardeners bearing armloads of 


\ surplus plants often descend on unwary 
\\ beginners. These offerings, like most 
\\ castoffs, seldom quite fit and although 
ie 





they may serve for a time, sooner or 
later the gardener will covet material he 
must buy. He will probably select large 
trees and shrubs, annuals, the more 
common perennials and items that trans- 
plant with difficulty from nearby nurs- 
eries or a local Garden Mart, getting 
with each ten dollars’ worth of stock a 
hundred dollars’ worth of free advice. 

But for newer and rarer material and 


























wider choice he will have to resort to 
the catalogues of mail-order firms. In 
their pages are all the Old Stand-bys in 
” i many new forms. For example, for- 
manent sythia bursts into yellow sprays at a 
Nei. time when any bloom is welcome, but 
oes those who want to compound a miracle 
$7.95. might try the Arnold Arboretum’s Bea- 
suchen trix Farrand, whose large flowers, al- 
Il, cuts most two inches long, are touched with 
| orange, or the weeping form (For- 
ing ing i ‘ : 
on sythia suspensa), especially useful atop 
shears walls or on banks. 
a Where space is limited, Philadelphus, 
$1.98, Manteau d’Hermine, intensely fragrant 
. and only eighteen inches high, could 
prvi replace the common mock orange, and 
the three-foot Spiraea, arguta com- 
a pacta, well named Foam of May, can 
sae be substituted for S. vanhouttei. Bud- 
dleia, often called butterfly bush or 
esti summer lilac, is available in an increas- 
rithout ingly wide color range, from purest 
white to deepest wine. Perhaps the 
8.95. handsomest member of the Buddleia 
sutting family is B. alternifolia, which was 
5.80. found in China by the plant hunter 
9.95, Reginald Farrer. In June its arching 
d fer- branches are twined with honey-sweet 
i garlands of soft lilac-pink flowers hung 
with golden bees. It tolerates poor soil 
band and drought, and unlike the other 
we buddleias does not die back in winter. 
To some eyes the quieter reds of old 
Petr Weigelas are preferable to the brilliance 
30. of the newer Bristol Ruby, but the 
95. Bristol does offer the advantage, under 
— favorable conditions, of blooming in 
>. both spring and fall. Weigela, florida 
vp te alba rosea, grows to seven feet and 
yon bears white flowers which slowly turn 
. shell pink before dropping. 
ee In addition to the less usual shrubs 
oves, shown and described in our picture 


guide on pages 144 and 145, there are 
~o many others that deserve to be better 


ren known. Excellent for sunny spots are 

98 pea shrub (Caragana arborescens) from 

we (RS Siberia, with golden blossoms, and some 

ring. ee eT en er of the brooms, particularly Cytisus, 

‘ Pearce hybrid, whose flowers vary from 

rosy-tinged creams to brilliant yellows 

sing splashed with crimson. For well- 

ibe drained spots, there is lavender to give 
acher 


fragrance in summer and color in 
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winter, and for shadier areas there are 
Abelia grandiflora, in bloom from June 
to November; sweet pepper bush 
(Clethra alnifolia rosea), whose pink 
spires in August are followed by little 
pyramids of black seeds; drooping 
Leucothe (L. catesbaei), a broadleaf 
evergreen with sprays of white bells in 
May. 

All-bulbs pay handsome returns on 
the time and effort invested in them, 
but none are more rewarding than the 
earliest arrivals: snowdrops (Galan- 
thus), brightening February’s bleak- 
ness; snowflakes (Leucojum), whose 
faint fragrance is like an echo of sum- 
mer; crocus with the colors and lu- 
minosity of stained glass; the blue stars 
of scilla; and colonies of adder’s- 
tongue (Erythronium) with leopard- 
spotted leaves. Why they are always 
called the “minor’’ bulbs is a mystery. 

Less stiff and formal than the Dar- 
win and cottage tulips are the species or 
“wild” type: T. linifolia, brilliantly scar- 
let, from Bukhara; T. orphanidea, 
bronze yellow, from Greece; T. 
dasystemon, striped green on white; 
T. kaufmanniana aurea, red stained 
with yellow. All open early, and their 
stockiness and color tones increase 
their adaptability for the wild garden, 
rockery and shrubbery. 

Peonies, the longest lived of all per- 
ennials, should be selected and planted 
with particular care. Although they 
may not bloom for a year or two after 
transplanging, clumps, once established, 
will flourish and increase’in the same 
location for fifty years—and a century 
is not unusual. Among those that have 
performed well over the years are M. 
Jules Elie fearly, rose), Lecygne (mid- 
season, white), Primevere (midseason, 
pale yellow), and Martha Bulloch (rose, 
late). This all-fragramtselection should 
insure eight or nine weeks of bloom. 

Peonies like heavy clay if drainage 
is provided, will tolerate some shade 
(Primevere’s colors—a center of pure 
canary with outer petals of antique 
ivory—are at their best in diffused 
light), and can endure drought, ex- 
tremes of climate and long neglect, as 
bushes in abandoned farmsteads testify. 
They do, however, have one unalterable 
demand—the tubers should be set ex- 
actly two inches—no more, no less— 
below the surface; allow the soil to 
settle after digging and measure with a 
ruler when planting. 

New day lilies appear by the score 
in catalogues. Each year their color 
range is increased and the blooming 
season prolonged, but some of the 
older varieties should not be forgotten— 
the fragrant June lemon lily found in 
old gardens, the pale yellow Hyperion 
that blooms in July and August, and 
the sweet-scented Hemerocallis Thun- 
bergi of midsummer. 

The old magenta phlox is one garden 
relic that can be discarded without 
sentimental tears in favor of the new 
strain developed in England by Captain 

Continued on Page 146 


ANNUALS 


PERENNIALS 


SHRUBS 


Hardy Cyclamen (C. Neapolitanum). The pink 
blossoms in September and October are like tiny 
butterflies. Cyclamen grows to three or five inches, 
has marbled green-and-white foliage. Plant shallow, 
roots upward, in well-drained humus mixed with lime. 


Scabiosa, dwarf type. The one-inch-wide blos- 
soms of this foot-tall flower are available from mid- 
summer to late fall. They can be purplish black, rose, 
pink, mauve, cherry or white, and they last well when 
cut. Scabiosa thrives in light shade or full sun. 


Penstemon (P. barbatus) or Firebird. The one- 
inch ruby red flowers, from June through August, are 
like foxglove in form. Penstemon is grown from seed 
or clump division in a rich, well-drained soil; mature 
plants are a foot-and-a-half high, require division. 


Hypericum Hidcote. Fragrant gold flowers, two 
to three inches in diameter, bloom in profusion from 
June to mid-October. Hypericum grows about one 
and a half to two feet tall and is hardy—tolerates 
any soil, sun or light shade and extreme cold. 


Iris Reticulata. 7wo-inch-wide violet-blue blos- 
soms, touched with gold, are welcome color in late 
February and March. They are violet-scented and 
bloom on twelve-inch stems. Iris Reticulata requires 
well-drained soil, full sun in a sheltered spot. 


Wishbone (Torenia fournieri). Petals of this inch- 
wide flower are smudged blue-black in contrast to a 
yellow throat. Wishbone blooms from June through 
October, and is at its best in a rockery, pots or win- 
dow boxes in the semishade. It is only one foot tall. 


ate *i 
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Golden Marguerite (Anthemis). Daisylike 
flowers, two inches wide, prevail from late June to 
October. Plant, raised from seed or by clump divi- 
sion, is drought-resistant, hardy, insect free. It will 
grow in semishade, but prefers sun. Two feet tall. 


Heavenly Blue Caryopteris. Thirty or more 
deep blue spikes will appear on this two-to-three-foot- 
tall shrub between August and frost; the foliage is 
pungent. It likes a dry, light soil and sun. Because 
it blooms on new wood, it may be cut back in fall. 





Water Lily Tullp (Tulipa Kaufmanniana). 
Scarlet buds open wide to reveal gold centers. This 
tulip is an early bloomer, and being short, less liable 
to vagaries of wind and storm than taller hybrids. 
Plant in a sunny, open spot, in light, gritty soil. 


Dahlia, Unwin’s dwarf hybrids (annual dahlias). 
This variety has the full color range of the tuberous 

dahlias, but is only two feet tall. It likes full sun, 

blooms from July to frost and its crisp, two-to-three- 

inch flowers are excellent for flower arrangements. 
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Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis or d. ex- 





imia). Graceful stalks dangle miniature hearts above 
blue-green foliage. The taller d. spectabilis blooms 
in spring ; dwarf d. exima, in spring, fall and inter- 
mittently through summer. Both require rich loam. 


Fragrant Snowball (Viburnum carlesi). In May 
this bush produces clusters of exquisitely scented, 
waxy white flowers, about four inches in diameter, 
tinged with faintest shell pink. Will flourish in sun or 
light shade in well-drained soil. Six to seven feet. 
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Wood Hyacinth (Scilla Hispanica or Campanu- 
lata). The tiny bells may be blue, rose, pink or white. 
They hang loosely from spires nine to fifteen inches 
tall in May and June. Wood hyacinth likes shade, but 
is hardy and tolerates ordinary soil. Good naturalizer. 


Basket Flower (Centaurea Americana). The alert 
good looks of this thistlelike flower demand a sunny 
spot in the garden. Blossoms are exquisite blue or 
lilac, three or four inches across on three-foot stalks. 
Available from July through September for bouquets. 
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Meteor (Sedum spectabile). About eighteen inches 
tall, with gray-green foliage, crimson-purple flowers 
from July through September. Prefers dry, sunny 
spot and is good in rockery, border or pot. Not to 
be confused with S. sarmentosum which is a pest. 


Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum). Cas- 
cades of tiny, golden bells on arching deep green 
stems come at a most welcome time—late February 
or early March. Shrub can be grown as a ground 
cover, or as a vine when slight support provided. 
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Anemone Bianda. Intense blue, daisylike flow- 
ers on short stems forma spring carpet (early March). 
Foliage is fernlike. The anemone blanda likes winter 
sun and leafy soil mixed with bone meal and grit. 
Given these conditions, it will spread out on its own. 


Mexican Suntiower (7ithonia). Flowers three to 
four inches across flame brilliant orange from August 
until frost. Plant stands six feet tall and is bushy, 
suiting it for use as a border specimen or hedge. 
Needs full sun—in fact, thrives on hot weather. 
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Phiox. The new Symons-Jeune creations, available 
in a wide color range, have given this old favorite a 
comeback. Their heads are bold, erect and bloom 
from early to late fall. Plants require well drained, 
enriched soil and in maturity are three to four feet tall. 





Carolina Alispice or shrub sweet (Calycan- 
thus Floridus). This favorite of Colonial gardens 
has dark-red, tasseled flowers with the fragrance 
of ripe raspberries. It blooms from May to July 
and is four to five feet tall. Sun or shade, any soil. 








Continued from Page 144 
Symons-Jeune. It has dark foliage, good 
form and well supported heads, and 
comes in a wide range of distinct 
colors—intense white, shell pink with 
deeper eye, cherry red, opalescent vio- 
let—that do not fade when the flowers 
are cut. 

Candidates for the Let’s-Give-it-a- 
Try category, in addition to those in 
the guide, might include Artemesia 
lactiflora, a tall plant with airy foliage 
and fragrant spires hung with seed 
pearls in August; the bellflowers, Cam- 
panula, C. persicfolia and C. carpatica, 
delicate in form but hardy in tempera- 
ment; the plantain lilies, which keep 
their dignity and distinction when lesser 
flowers languish in heat or drought; the 
newer coral-bells (Heuchera), full of 
motion as well as color; sweet rocket 
(Hesperis matronalis) and white violets 
(Viola blanda) to scent the spring nights; 
sea lavender (Statice) for winter bou- 
quets; and primroses for their names if 
nothing else—hose-in-hose, gold laced, 
oxslip, birds-eye and jack-in-the-green. 
Polyanthus primroses are not difficult 


David Burpee, president of the largest 
mail-order seed house in the world, leans 
confidently on a stack of catalogues, a frac- 
tion of the more than three million he dis- 
patches yearly te gardeners. Mr. Burpee, 
who has helped tease the modest marigold 
into the fist-sized flowers of the bouquet, lob- 
bies for its adoption as the national flower. 





to raise if their roots are spread out in 

planting and pinned down with flat 
stones about the size of playing cards, 
then covered to the crown with soil rich 
in humus. 

Among the annuals that might be 
considered for a sunny spot are Cali- 
fornia poppies (Eschscholtzia), whose 
bright orange petals have a satin tex- 
ture that catches and holds light. Scat- 
ter their seeds early for bloom from 
early summer until late fall (over clumps 
of bulbs, for example). Siberian wall- 
flower, usually treated as a biennial, will 
bloom the first year if planted early. 
Instead of the ubiquitous scarlet sage, 
there is Salvia patens, which has large 
indigo-blue spikes, excellent for cutting. 
The small red sunflower (Helianthus), 
the cornflower-blue love-in-a-mist (Ni- 
gella damascena) and Bartonia or 
blazing star, a yellow flower with a mass 
of feathery stamens, are all striking in 
flower arrangements and last well 
when cut. 

The flowers hitherto described are 
fairly easy to grow, but that, as all 
gardeners know, is a subjective term. 
Success in growing anything depends 
on a combination of soil, air, light, 
water, climate, the character of the 
individual plant, plus an unknown num- 
ber of imponderables. Perhaps the tem- 
perament or hormonal chemistry of the 
gardener plays a part, too, for how else 
explain why petunias will grow on one 
side of a fence and not on the other? 














































In addition to the easy plants, every 
garden should contain at least one 
rarity—to delight the possessor and to 
confound his competitors. It could be 
Gentian acaulis in the rock garden; or 
daphne cneorum, the garland flower, 
a low-growing shrub with evergreen 
foliage and incredibly sweet flowers, 
spring and fall, that-requires a sunny, 
very well drained, slightly shaded 
southern exposure; or the gardenia- 
scented double narcissus (N. poeticus), 
a shy bloomer, despite all coaxing, but 
worth the trouble; or Erica carnea, a 
heath that in a warm, well-drained, 
acidy peat will bloom under the snow. 


Most nurseries are reliable, and an 
outstanding few (a partial list appears 
on this page) are recognized by gar- 
deners everywhere as propagators, hy- 
bridizers, growers, collectors and/or 
importers of really fine material, which 
they know how to pack and ship prop- 
erly. Their catalogues are accurate and 
informative, and justify the charges 
sometimes made for them. 

Unfortunately, the building boom 
after World War II brought a few mem- 
bers into the trade who were merchan- 
disers rather than nurserymen. Their 
practice of selling novelties, and in- 
ferior, misnamed and inaccurately de- 
scribed stock, is unethical if not illegal. 
The Federal Trade Commission has re- 
cently warned them to delete fraudulent 
claims from their ads. Until they com- 
ply, the wise gardener will be wary of 
bargains: “Yours—a grove of trees 
for Only $5” may be a peck of acorns 
and a trowel. When tempted by offers 
of “winter hardy” bananas, “peach’’- 
bearing vines, plants that burst into 
9762 blossoms, and similar miracles, 
read the fine print, if any, or check with 
local agricultural-extension agents or 
horticultural societies. Always insist on 
the proper identification of material by 
botanical name, or else the Glorious 
Flaming Torch Bush of Madagascar 
may turn out to be roadside sumac. 

But no warning will cure the dedi- 
cated gardener of cataloguitis—the 
compulsion to possess each and every 
one of the beauties pictured before him 
in colors that make nature, by contrast, 
seem pallid. In an armchair before the 
fire, dreaming of a summer world hung 
with “panicles of bloom” in “radiant 
color” and of “ravishing sweetness,” 
how can one order too much or make 
the wrong choice? 

Read the descriptions carefully and 
make allowance for the legitimate nur- 
seryman’s pride, which about equals the 
gardener’s optimism. Compare the of- 
ferings, check the garden encyclopedias, 
write out lists, long lists, and then, with 
a shovel and labels, go outside and dig 
and mark the place for every single 
plant you propose to buy before you 
order it. This does not cure cata- 
loguitis—nothing can—but it does 
bring down the fever. 

It is often implied that anyone can 
make a garden if he has some small 








aesthetic sense coupled with enough 
physical strength to lift a trowel—a 
kind of soft-head-and-strong-back com- 
bination. In fact, it requires enormous 
strength of character as well. You need 
courage not only to refuse what you 
don’t want but to throw away what you 
already have. The essence of a garden is 
selectivity—otherwise the natural land- 
scape would suffice. The day you pull 
up an unwanted plant and, forgoing any 
thought of “It tried so hard, Ill give it a 
chance behind the garage,” deposit the 
whole clump on the compost heap, you 
know you have progressed from begin- 
ner to advanced gardener. 

Gardening also takes the independ- 
ence to plant what and how you like, 
where you like, and the daring to try 
anything and make mistakes. It de- 
mands fortitude to bear losses, for these 
are greater than amateurs realize or pro- 
fessionals will usually admit. Drought, 
wind, storms, heat, cold, carelessness, 
bad judgment, pests in all sizes—from a 
virus to a herd of cows on the loose— 
take their toll. Top nurserymen expect 
a 10-per-cent loss, and Luther Burbank 
said if you want hundreds, plant thou- 
sands. Most important of all, you must 
have patience. 

But the rewards are commensurate, 
for as another Chinese proverb says: 
To be happy a week, kill your pig and 
eat it; to be happy a month, marry; to 
be happy forever, make a garden. 


Catalogues 


The seed houses and nurseries that fol- 
low will send their catalogues to potential : 
customers. 


ATHA GARDENS, West Liberty, Ohio 
(peonies) 

BARNHAVEN GARDENS, Gresham, Oregon 
(primroses) 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co., 18th & Hunting 
Park Ave., Phila. 32, Pa. 

DELKIN’S BULBS, 4205 Hunts Pt. Rd., 
Bellevue, Wash. 

GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, Ashford, 
N. C. (native plants) 

JOS. J. KERN, Box 33, Mentor, Ohio (old 
and new roses) 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, Highlands, N. J. 

LAMB NURSERIES, East 101 Sharp Ave., 
Spokane 2, Wash. 

LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, III. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

PEARCE SEED CO., Inc., Moorestown, N. J. 

PELLETT GARDENS, Atlantic, Iowa (honey 
plants) 

CARL STARKER GARDENS, Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon 

THOMPSON AND MORGAN, LTD., Ipswich, 
England 

VAUGHANS, 24 Vesey St., N. Y.C.7, N. Y. 

WAKE ROBIN FARM, R. D. 1, Box 33, 
Home, Pa. (wildflowers) 

WAYSIDE GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio (cata- 
logue $1, ppd.) 

WHITE FLOWER FARM, Litchfield, Conn. 
(catalogue 50 cents, ppd.) THE END 


Text and Guide by 
HELEN PAPASHVILY 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance 
to Mrs. George Haas; Mr. Fred Peck, 
A.S.L.A.; Mr. Oliver Stark; Miss Linette 
Ott; Miss Peggy Boyd; Mrs. Louise Fisher; 
Mr. L. A. Weaver. 
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DRESS AND ACCESSORIES BY SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie | 80 PROOF 


Moment of moments . . . cordial of cordials . . . a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
nally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 
in the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 


Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMT OR TES BY WA TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK,N. Y.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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WILL SUCCESS 
sPOIL ATLANTA? 


Continued from Page 70 


with eloquence. At last he cleared his 
throat. “Let’s have a Coca-Cola,” he 

The Robert Woodruff who has done 
so much for the health program is 
a director, formerly chairman of the 
board, of the Coca-Cola Company. 
Because he never appears on a platform 
and seldom permits the press to print 
his picture he has become in Atlanta a 
kind of legend. 

A girl receptionist at a Coca-Cola 
plant told me that the benefactor had 
“iron-gray hair,” and dropped her voice 
as if afraid that she had released classi- 
fed information. ‘“There’s something 
about him that discourages familiar- 
ity,” she continued. “Even to bank 
residents—men of his own class—he’s 
never Bob or R.W. However, I’ve heard 
that Mr. Woodruff is on a first-name 
basis with Ike.” 

An old-fashioned peculiarity of At- 
lanta is the unembarrassed way its citi- 
zens use the word “‘class’”’—a word cur- 
rently honored by most “nice” South- 
emers only in the breach: Without 
rancor or condescension they speak of 
the upper, middle and lower classes as 
blandly as they might speak of lawyers, 
doctors and engineers. They know ex- 
actly what these categories mean and 
assume that you do too. A family of the 
middle class which serves, obviously, as 
a gauge for the classes above and be- 
neath it, has an income of $10,000 
to $24,999. 

The upper classes of Atlanta, who 
mingle socially with personable mem- 
bers of the middle class, are likely to 
live at some distance from the heart of 
the city among surroundings which ap- 
pear ideal for domestic felicity. The 
most elegantly rural suburb of Atlanta 
is Buckhead, where Sherman’s men 
once bivouacked. Here, for mile upon 
mile along Pace’s Ferry Road and the 
adjacent roads that wind through dells 
and dingles, are a profusion of estates. 
Asa rule, these homes are traditional in 
design—Tudor, Colonial or Atlanta’s 
beloved Italian Renaissance, which 
combines native white marble with tile 
in a rosy shade of red. Few are so pre- 
tentious as to be oppressive (though, 
for the record, one baronial mansion is 
reputed to have cost four hundred 
grand in 1932!) and the most modest— 
low, irregular structures that hug the 
ground slope—never suggest the ranch- 
typestyle. In spring, when the dogwood 
and the Wordsworthian drifts of daffo- 
dils are in bloom, Buckhead is ravish- 
ing; in summer it is all a green cool- 
Ness; in fall the foliage reminds you of 
Sunset reflected on the window panes 
of skyscrapers; in winter, brilliant in a 
glaze storm, it can take your breath 
away. 

The middle classes live in suburbs 
less spacious or occasionally, within a 
walk of Peachtree Street, in some nice 
ttee-shaded neighborhood from which 
high fashion has moved away. 


The lower classes live where they can 
and hope for a rise in status. 

High or low, Atlantans like to own 
their homes and to stay in them. Passion- 
ate gardeners, they seldom take long sum- 
mer vacations; after all, there are dozens 
of golf courses near at hand and Lake 
Lanier, for fishing and water-skiing, is 
scarcely an hour’s drive away. This intense 
satisfaction with home accounts for a 
closeness in the air which can deceive you 


into imagining that Atlanta is just a small 
town on a very large scale. But what you 
sense is not the cozy smugness of a village. 
It is the massive provincialism that keeps 
a big city enthralled in the contemplation 
of its own navel and thus unable to judge 
itself by the standards of an outside world. 

The subject of Atlanta’s self-preoccu- 
pation arose in a talk I had with Mr. 
Mills B. Lane, president of the Citizens 
and Southern Bank. Mr. Lane, who was 


reared in Savannah, a little city of style 
and aplomb, has achieved a meteoric 
financial success that has not depressed 
his spirits. 

“Atlanta is an overgrown cow pasture,” 
he declared. “An industrial crossroads 
hospitable to all strangers except new 
bankers who come to town.” He laughed 
in a euphoric, unbankerish way. “It’s so 
infected with success that it overrates it- 
self and everything in it—including me!” 





What lies beyond the fretted archway? 


Wak through the archway and 
you may find a bazaar riotous with 
the colors of many-hued flowers, of 


golden fruit and gleaming silks. 


A few steps may bring you close 
to a sculptured temple, centuries 


old yet miraculously intact. 


You may find a gentle elephant 
with his mahout, waiting to take 
you up the sloping hillside, swaying 
to the lilt of folk melodies. 


Returning in the jasmine-scented 
dusk you may find that the fairy- 
tale palace with its soft lights is 
really your hotel, its interior su- 
perbly modern in every detail. 


Walk through the archway ... in 
your imagination today ... in re- 
ality tomorrow. For all the wonders 
of India lie only 17 hours away by 
air. As a fascinating preview, ask 
for profusely illustrated 156-page 


book on India. Write Dept. HM 


Govt. of Shadia Tourist Office 


New York: 19 E. 49th Street 
San Francisco: 685 Market Street 
Toronto: 177 King Street 


Your travel agent will guide you. 
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After a digression into the city’s geo- 
economic position he went on in a sobered, 
but still lively vein, to say that Atlanta’s 
fabulous fortunes had been made “with- 
out the sacrifice that gives fibre to a 
city”—in soda pop, patent medicines and 
speculative real estate. Its gravest dilemma 
lay in the fact that it had no “leadership 
in quantity” of men between forty and 
fifty. Its most pathetic folly was its habit 
of lording it over the rest of the state and 


so incurring the enmity of hundreds of 
little towns. “You can fool the guy 
above you but not the guy beneath you!” 

Asked if he was pessimistic about the 
city’s outlook, he hooted, “Pessimistic? 
Me? Didn’t you notice the sign on my 
door?” 

I had. It was a brass plaque bearing 
only the simple statement: IT’s A WONDER- 
FUL WORLD. It had amused me. At the 
same time, though, I thought I might not 


have 
Vm ads 
one part 

[taly... 


one part 


of kngland 
2 


have found it so all-fired funny had 1 come 
looking for a loan. 

A paucity of experienced leaders in 
early middle-age is, as Mr. Lane says, a 
civic disadvantage; but in a mushrooming 
city the young find their native element 
and there are plenty of men, still in their 
thirties, who love Atlanta and are eager, 
as the old saying goes, “to give her hell 
and make her hum.” One of those happy 
young men is George Heery (age thirty- 


Alitalia offers this mellow combination on all jet flights to London 


When the Italian flavor is sweet ver- 
mouth with London gin, you get a very 
British drink called “Gin & It”. When 
the flavor is sumptuous Italian cuisine 
. »- modern Italian paintings .. . or the 
Roman conscientiousness of your stew- 
ard ... you get everything it takes to 
make the 634 hours from New York to 
London simply fly! 

Alitalia’s Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jets 
whisk you non-stop from New York to 
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London. Then you’re right next door to 
anywhere in Europe — Scandinavia and 
the North Countries .. . or for seeing 
modern Europe at its best continue on 
by Alitalia Jet to Milan. Or Rome — 
the treasury of antiquity and the Renais- 
sance ... always the classic gateway to 
Athens, Tel Aviv and other Near East- 
ern cities as well as Africa and Asia. 
Most connections throughout Alitalia’s 
European network are by Caravelle Jet. 


Contact your Travel Agent about 
Winged Arrow Service to Europe, 


Africa, the Middle and Far East 


ALITALIA 


AIRLINES 
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three, married, two children, income 


- probably within M.C. brackets), who, 


with the distinction of having been 
sired and grandsired by Atlantans, jg 
engaged in the practice of architecture, 

The Heerys, keeping a fair-weather 
eye on a lot in Buckhead, live in ap 
in-town residential park which has its 
own clubhouse, pool and tennis courts 
and is close to a public elementary 
school. Their house, not large, is in a 
state of redecoration and both George 
and his wife Betty are busy matching 
fabrics, mixing paint and arguing over 
where to hang pictures. They belong to 
the Piedmont Driving Club, the oldest 
of the city’s many clubs, which affectsa 
manner of luxurious upper-class sim 
plicity. They are active in the P.T.A, 
the church, the Atlanta Symphony or 
ganization and a garden club, and are 
deeply concerned with anything that 
gilds or darkens the fortunes of Atlanta, 

“The one thing that could disrupt 
the future,” said George, “would be a 
period of turmoil about schools.” At- 
lanta, he said, was reasonably resigned 
to token integration but was at the 
mercy of the state legislature. The rest 
of Georgia, rabidly segregationist, was 
gleefully prepared to upset the apple- 
cart of a city it resented. 

“Atlanta’s such a good place to live,” 
George’ said. “You can get along fine 
on fifteen thousand. That is,” he 
amended, “Betty can’t, but everybody 
else can.” 

“I manage—with the help of Rich’s,” 
said Betty, glancing at her new sofa. 
“In Atlanta you’re nobody if you owe 
Rich’s less than three hundred dollars.” 

Rich’s, the home-owned and leading 
department store in a city of many fine 
stores, is famous for its credit policy. 
Charge customers are seldom reminded 
that their accounts are overdue, and 
then in a tone more of condolence than 
reproof, and any merchandise any cus- 
tomer returns is accepted without cavil, 
Such liberality is endearing, of course, 
but I think the chief luster of Rich’s 
derives from the excellence of its sales 
people. Their manners are so comfort 
able and so urbane (a customer is never 
neglected and never, unless she is un- 
der six and bashful, called “honey”) 
that you are inclined to wander, half 
a day at a time, from one department 
to another. As you wander you 
naturally buy a few things you hadn't 
known you needed. 

Continued on Page 153 
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Lif ZENITH RADIO 

sim CORPORATION, 
° CHICAGO 33, ILLI- 

© _ NOs. IN CAN. 

CRA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF 
ADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The 


" : x 5 oat 
ane television, stereophonic high fidelity 
n ments, phonographs, radios and hearing 


aids, 42 
: 24 years of leaders ioni 
clusively, adership in radionics ex- 
Manufact . 
urer : ; 
Prices and : 8 suggested retail price. 


out notice, Decifications subject to change with- 


[ere includes batteries, 
austered trademark of clock supplier. 
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Please the one 


you want to please- 
sive a gift 
of Zenith quality! 





Zenith radios are world-famous for quality and 
performance—they’re famous for pleasing peo- 
ple, too. Like the beautiful new Royal 50 on 
the left. Shirtpocket size, it plays up to 75 
hours on 2 low cost penlite batteries. In 
black, white, beige and white, charcoal and 
white or red and white. The all-transistor 
Royal 50, only $29.95*. 

A. Drift-free, high fidelity FM reception from 
wonderful two-speaker sound system. The 
Super Interlude FM/AM table radio, Model 
C845. In light or dark finish walnut veneers, 
ebony color or blond oak veneers. $129.95*. 
B. Snooz-Alarm# timer wakes you up to 5 
times. Sleep switch lets radio lull you to sleep, 
turns off set automatically. The Nocturne AM 
clock-radio, Model C519. In white, charcoal 
and white, yellow and brown, beige and white. 
AC only. $39.95*. 

C. Choose from 4 smart colors in this beautiful 


Zenith AM radio: blue, pink, beige or white. 
Features new high efficiency chassis, Wave- 
magnet® antenna, 4” speaker. AC-DC. The 
Zenith Tango, Model F 508, only $19.95*. 

D. World’s finest performing all-transistor 
pocket radio! Most powerful radio of its size! 
Has vernier, ‘‘on station” tuning. Zenith’s 
famous Royal 500E, in ebony color, maroon or 
off white, with Roman gold color trim. $75.00*. 
E. Big tone in a compact outdoor portable! 
Pinpoint vernier tuning. Slide rule dial. Plays 
up to 350 hours on 6 low cost batteries. In 
genuine top grain leather with chrome-plated 
grille. Zenith’s Royal 755, $79.05*. 

F. Zenith’s famousall-transistor Trans-Oceanic® 
—powered to tune in the world! 9 supersensi- 
tive wave bands. Black Permawear covering 
with chrome and Roman gold color trim. The 
Royal 1000D, $275*{. 8-band Royal 1000, 
$250*f. 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 
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Einspritzmotor: That means fuel injection engine. Only Mercedes-Benz offers the incomparably smooth performance of fuel injection 
and overhead camshafts in sedans, coupes and limousines. Through the star you see the 300SL fuel injection sports car engine. Be- 
yond, is the already legendary Mercedes-Benz W196 Grand Prix racer (with its driver, Karl Kling), winner of virtually every race it ran. 
It is powered by fuel injection and set the stage for the very engine propelling Mercedes-Benz passenger cars today. This is the natural 
evolution from race track (where defect means defeat) to passenger car, where experience means safety, better performance and longer 
operating life. Mercedes-Benz continues to be the car of connoisseurs and the three-pointed star the proudest symbol on any road. 


nstration. European delivery arranged by your Mercedes-Benz dealer at overseas prices. 


Mercedes-Benz cars include sedans, convertibles and sports cars. Prices from about $3,300 to $13,000. Ask your dealer for a der 
Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 








Continued from Page 150 
E Rich’s has opened a suburban branch 
; ina new shopping plaza, but the down- 
"town store has kept first place in 
ta’s affections. From christening 
robes to mother-of-the-bride gowns, it 
has dressed Atlanta’s women. It has 
furnished their houses, replenished 
“heir libraries and catered for their 
"receptions. On the sidewalk under its 
sig clock generations of Georgia Tech 
pys have waited for Agnes Scott girls. 
"Jn its Magnolia Room thousands of 
lady shoppers, often with their hus- 
"bands, have smiled beneath new hats. 
In the Magnolia Room last October 
© the Rev. Martin Luther King was ar- 
" rested on a charge of trespass. Under 
| the clock, a month or so later, Klans- 
" men and Negro students held separate 
3 . Atlantans gasped. In the lap 


) of Rich’s, the town’s dear old fairy god- 
" mother, a social revolution had begun. 
© Since then a kind of truce has been 
© feached on the sit-in problem. Most 
| Atlanta lunch counters now serve Ne- 
1 groes, albeit separately, and Negro 
> Keaders are making “‘every effort” to end 
_ their demonstrations. These are tempo- 
4 terms, to be reviewed when school 
opens this fall, but the city seems re- 
solved to risk no “‘incidents’’; they 
would be most awkward in 1961, the 
centennial year of a war Atlanta wishes 
to commemorate in serenity and with a 
brisk tourist trade. 

When I saw Dr. Bell Wiley I asked 
him what one should properly call the 
war of the 1860’s. ‘““The War for South- 
em Independence,” he said promptly, 
“but that’s too long. War of the Re- 
bellion, War Between the States— 
neither quite does. So I stand with 
Robert E. Lee. He said ‘Civil War.’” 

But next day at! the Cyclorama I 
heard another name for that war. 

The Cyclorama, sure to be a main 
attraction during the Centennial Year, 

| isacircular painting, fifty feet high and 
400 in circumference, that depicts the 
Battle of Atlanta. In a fireproof build- 
} ing in Grant Park (not named for 
Ulysses S. but for Lemuel P., a Con- 
federate colonel and, incidentally, 
great-grandfather of the famous Bitsy), 
the canvas is suspended from a circular 
fail to create the illusion of a con- 
tinuous landscape. An effect of realism 
has been achieved by continuing the 
action of the picture into the space be- 
tween the canvas and the viewer's plat- 
form—a sort of Lazy Susan upon 
Which you stand and move, without 
conscious volition, as a recorded voice 
directs your attention to various phases 
of the battle. The continuation—a 
trampled field of real Georgia clay 
sprinkled with scores of plaster soldiers 
who crouch, charge or lie in attitudes 
of agony or death—is so cleverly con- 
trived that you cannot tell where paint- 
Ing and three-dimensional foreground 
merge. On the canvas, beyond carnage 
and bursting shells, are the spires of 
the doomedcity. Occasionally the Voice 
departs fom its discussion of strategy 
to lacerate your sensibilities with a 
fragment from the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress or from Lee’s sad tribute to the 
Valor of his men, or to allow other 


voices to sing you songs of nostalgia 
and glory. And if your withers remain 
unwrung through all this, then I can only 
admire their toughness. 

Stricken by the realization that the 
Battle of Atlanta had been only a single 
engagement in a conflict that had cost six 
hundred and thirty-six thousand lives— 
more than my country had lost in its seven 
other wars together—I nearly wept. “It was 
such a damn bloody war!” I sniffled to 


my companion, Wilbur Kurtz, Jr., son of 
the artist who designed the foreground. 

Mr. Kurtz nodded gravely. “It was a 
brothers’ war,” he said. “That kind is al- 
ways bloodiest.” 

Together, we stood on the lumpy soil 
of the battlefield. 

“Can you identify that casualty?” 
asked Mr. Kurtz, indicating the effigy of 
a Confederate captain who lay, cheek to 
ground, near my feet. 


Of course I could. The plaster face, 
daubed with red paint, was the face of the 
late Clark Gable. 

“When Clark was down here for the 
opening of Peggy Mitchell’s picture he 
said he wished he were in this show too,” 
Mr. Kurtz explained. “So my father put 
him in.” 

That had been a gracious gesture, I 
thought, and one that retrieved me from 
a slough of sentiment. The features of the 








From the royal family of cognacs, comes V.S.E. P., 
one of the noblest cognacs of France. Martell 
V.S.E. P. has magnificent bouquet and presence— 


“I commend 


to you” 


Martell V. S. E. P* 


Michel Martell, seventh generation of his family to head the firm. 
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cognac connoisseurs. 


worthy of its high place between Martell 3 Star 
and the renowned Martell Cordon Bleu. It is for 


*Very Superior Extra Pale 


COGNAC 
BRANDY 


M. Martell’s personal snifters sent from France. Five glasses of fine French stemware, with M. Martell’s signature and family crest. Send $2 to 1.S.M., 
Dept. H.5, P.O. Box 2180, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N.Y. (15¢ U.S. Customs handling charge on arrival.) Offer good in U.S. A. and possessions. wy 
3 STAR COGNAC BRANDY, 84 PROOF, V.S.E.P., 80 PROOF, CORDON BLEU, 80 PROOF. SOLE U. S. REP. BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 
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They'll win your heart in the “land of the Acadians” . . . fine food, 
coffee and conversation in a hospitable setting, wherever you go, 
from petroleum-centered, flower-loving Lafayette to Houma, 
Napoleonville, Opelousas — everywhere! You'll be astonished by 
the fabulous gardens at Avery Island, charmed by lovely antebellum 
homes, intrigued by the horsemanship in the annual Tournoi at 
Ville Platte. At St. Martinville you'll realize “Evangeline”’ is true, 
and early Acadian exiles, dreaming of peace and freedom, survived 
their ordeals only by courage, persistence, good humor—and faith. 
Uniquely and happily blending Old France and the Modern South, 
the Evangeline Country invites you with both “Y'all come’ and 


“Viens ici” for a memorable visit. V7) 
1861-1961 > 


TOUR 
CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 


THE EVANGEIN COUNTRY 
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failen soldier belonged to romance and the brochure, “there are three maj 
art rather than to history. Cheerfully I motifs—Italian provincial, French pro. 
recalled what one proud citizen was vincial, and Oriental Mandarin.” The 
reported to have said as he went, in lobby is gold, white and blue; its plush 
soup-and-fish, to the premiére of Gone sofas, marshmallow-soft, are arranged 
With the Wind: “This is the greatest in horseshoe curves and its wall is 
thing that’s happened to Atlanta since adorned with a mural showing three 
Sherman burned her!” phases in the life of Venus—her birth, 

The liveliest illustrated lecture is not as she rises on her half-shell from the 
sufficient entertainment for Atlanta’s sea, her beautification among some 
floating population—buyers and sales- hounds and stags she must have filched 
men, alumni reuning on the eve of a from Diana, and her transfiguration ag 
Tech game, conventions of physicians, she is assumed, looking more Sainily 
accountants, morticians and English than pagan, into Olympian realms, 
teachers—that perpetually strains the (“The Plush Lobby,” says the bro. 
resources of all the hostelries in town. _chure, “will set the theme of your truly 
As I have noted, these hostelries are memorable visit.”) Off the lobby a 
likely to be commonplace, but they do murky passage, inhabited by a gypsy 
attempt to make life pleasant for their palmist and a knight’s suit of armor, 
guests. Most hotels stage floor shows leads you to the King’s Inn which, 
with dinner and often with lunch. Some “dressed in the charming atmosphere 
have dance orchestras. of Old England, caters to the gourmet.” 

Recently, Atlanta has begun to build And in case a central theme still eludes 
motels. The fanciest of these—a favor- you, the Cabana has for a doormana 
ite of the expense-account set—is the _ little Negro dwarf in gold-braided coat, 
Cabana, situated on Peachtree Street red breeches and Hessian boots. 
and owned by the Teamsters’ Union. Atlanta has a number of pleasant 
To my literal mind the name Cabana __ night spots. I went one evening to three 
suggests a Spanish influence, but the of them—to the Golden Horn, a coffee. 
Teamsters have not allowed semantics house in the Tenth Street section of 
to cramp their style. Formal gardens Peachtree (“The Greenwich Village of 
with reflecting pools and marble god- __ the South,”” George Heery told me); to 
desses imported from Italy flank the Hank and Jerry’s Hideaway, where | 
building. The swimming pool is en- heard a good Dixieland band; and to 
hanced with subsurface lights, Muzak The Black Sheep, a key club, where 
and poolside dining. A health club  sweet-faced girls in long silk stockings 
offers one free steam bath to each and sequined singlets danced the 
guest. In the bedrooms, to quote from Charleston. 
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“ee EAL CO 
‘THE ‘BEST LOOKING 


Beach, boat, car or afoot, you can’t have better eye comfort—or better style—than 
you find in a pair of Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. Lenses are optically ground and polished 
in exactly the same careful manner as prescription glasses. And harsh glare, main 
cause of squinting and wrinkling, is safely filtered out. Your choice of over 70 styles 
and colors. From $4.95 at optical offices and fine stores. You can have Ray-Ban Sun 


Glasses in your prescription, too. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, Rochester, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
an 





Vagabond 


SUN GLASSES 
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Try on a pair—you won't settle for less! Look for the name on the frame. 
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On another level of entertainment are 
a multitude of strip-tease joints. From 
shyness as well as from loyalty to my 
sex—for I think no woman should cast 
a slumming eye on any other woman’s 
way of earning a living—I didn’t at- 
tend these. ““They’re pretty tame, any- 
how,” I was told by a local newspaper- 
man, a native of New Orleans. “Atlan- 
ta’s an amateur at sin.” 

I dare say Atlanta has its share of 
sin—though maybe not in girly shows— 
put the order in the streets suggests 
that the Morals are still in power. I dis- 
cussed the matter of law enforcement 
with Chief Jenkins of the Atlanta Police 
Department, who dropped by the may- 
or’s office where I was drinking Coca- 
Cola with His Honor and listening to 
an account of the city’s transportation 
system. 

Jenkins, who has been with the force 
since °47, is a handsome man with a 
gentle voice and a good chin. (It is easy 
to imagine him cleaning up Tomb- 
stone.) For several years. he said, the 
crime rate had declined in Atlanta. ‘‘As 
for juvenile delinquency, we try to nip 
it in the bud. If a couple of kids want to 
fight fair—that’s natural. But if two or 
three kids jump on one kid we call ’em 
a gang and arrest them.” 

“We don’t tolerate bullies in this 
town,” said Mayor Hartsfield. 

“Our policy is to treat everybody like 
a lady or a gentleman if they’re acting 
like one,” said the chief. “Anybody 
behaving like a hoodlum can take the 


consequences. Their color makes no 
difference.” 

“The top-club Negro votes the same 
ticket as the top-club white,” said the 
mayor. “Everybody knows that except 
the old, rural, disgruntled type of white 
folks who keep mumbling about ‘our 
Southern way of life.” We’re not let- 
ting that raggedy element run ourcity.” 

From the set of his jaw I guessed that 
Mayor Hartsfield, who has been “run- 
ning” Atlanta with integrity for more 
than twenty years, didn’t intend to turn 
over his job to the first man who asked 
for it. 

Leaving city hall—a baroque build- 
ing, marble inside and out—I poked 
about the city for awhile refreshed by 
the sense of anonymity that I always 
find in numbers. It was a clear after- 
noon in fall and the sidewalks were 
bustling with people who paused to ad- 
mire pots of chrysanthemums—bronze 
and yellow and white—set out in front 
of shops on Peachtree Street. 1 walked 
down Decatur Street where life in the 
lee of skyscrapers moved with a slow 
rural tempo; country-looking Negroes 
idled, with a certain feckless charm, 
and dinky little shops sold love potions 
(alleged love potions, the labels on the 
bottles confessed) and herbs with tonic 
properties. Returning to the 20th Cen- 
tury, I visited Rich’s where I purchased 
a string of fake pearls and somehow, 
during that simple transaction, was 
made to feel like a person of conse- 
quence and rare good taste. From there 
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always in good taste wherever you dine out 


I went to the office of Mr. Ralph McGill, 
an editor and publisher of the Atlanta Con- 
Stitution, 

Since the time of Grady and Joel 
Chandler Harris (who knew politics as well 
as the briar patch) the Constitution has 
shone with writers of style and courage, 
and Mr. McGill is one of its luminaries. He 
has been called “the conscience of Atlanta,” 
and, less reverently, “one of Atlanta’s 
showpieces.” Probably he is both. 


Except for its phrasing, which stung me 
with envy, what Mr. McGill told me about 
his city differed little from what I knew; 
he spoke of watersheds, of school prob- 
lems, of air traffic, and of Opera Week. 

‘What about the future?” I asked. “Do 
you think Atlanta will weather its storms?” 

Ralph McGill weighed my question 
Then he shrugged and smiled. 

“If we're lucky,” he said, with a world 
of hope in his voice. THE END 
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FOND OF 
THINGS ITALIANO ? 
TRY A SIP OF 


GAIssIANO 


Add to the list of chic Italian 
delights the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, 
“distilled from the rays of the 
sun.’”’ There’s no taste quite like 
it in the world. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
conquered America. 
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Sleek, style-setting Piper Comanche, carries four, has 
200-pound baggage allowance. Up to 1600-mile range. 


Parfoct Way to Anive Anwhere / 


by PIPER! 


Unless you're racing coast to coast or crossing an ocean* (can’t beat those 
jets!), chances are you'll arrive wherever you're going most quickly and with 
the greatest ease in your own Piper. For sheer convenience and time-saving 
magic, you'll find Piper transportation at speeds of up to 200 mph just the 
ticket... usually a “non-stop ticket”...to and from any of 6,000 airports, 
close by nearly any town or city you may wish to reach. 

Piper. travel is quiet, smooth...especially comfortable, because Piper 
insists on roominess... especially safe, because Piper has always stressed the 
design of docile, “honest” airplanes that take care of you. 

That's why it’s not so fantastic for you to consider your own or company- 
owned Piper. (Hundreds of thousands of people fly for business and 
pleasure.) Quite often the advantages to your business alone will justify a 
Piper... because this fast, flexible, no-timetable transportation lets you go 
faster and more often to places where business is brewing or stewing... 
faster and more often, too, to your favorite vacation or holiday spot. 


*Pipers, like this 200 mph, twin-engine Aztec, have made more than 200 trans-Atlantic 
and Pacific crossings. Piper also builds the Apache, lowest cost executive twin-engine 
plane; the Comanche, 180 or 250 horsepower; the sensational new Cherokee, all-metal, 
wing, low-cost 4-place; and the Piper Colt, first “compact of the air,” which sells 


for only $4995. 
LEARN TO FLY ... fun, easy, so satisfying. Learn FREE 


in your own Piper. Learn on business trips under Piper's 
“Learn as You Travel” program or, for a memorable vaca 
tion, learn at a Piper-approved Vacation Flight Center 


“PIPER HOLIDAY” Write for your copy of this typical Piper owner’s account 
of a West Coast business trip combined with a vacation jaunt down into 
Mexico. You'll receive also a brochure describing the entire Piper line and 
Learn-to-Fly information. Just write for “Holiday Flight Kit’, Dept. D-3, 

or see your Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages). 
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Lock Haven, Pa. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





MURDER TOUR 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Continued from Page 80 


Yet Hiller, now employed by Mt. Her- 
man, works on. “I have a slight hope,” 
he says; “‘that’s all.” 

Tourists who like their crimes tidied 
up will find Amherst, New Hampshire, 
more satisfactory. A number of mur- 
ders were solved there sixty years ago 
with one arrest, in the big Georgian 
house at the junction of routes 101 and 
122, where Jane Toppan nursed her 
last case. Nurse Jane—‘‘dear Aunt 
Jane,” she was called—was a motherly 
woman with a round face, gentle hands, 
and a certificate testifying that she had 
been head nurse in a Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, hospital. There was just 
this one thing: she seemed to have 
terrible luck with her patients. Aunt 
Jane would arrive to care for someone 
with grippe, and the next thing the 
family knew, the patient was dying of 
pneumonia. Under her care, headaches 
became strokes, entire households were 
decimated. Yet the survivors remained 
loyal to her, and a physician said that 
during the last eight years of her career 
she had one of the best professional 
reputations in eastern New England. 

That career ended abruptly when a 
sea captain named Irving Gibbs re- 
turned to the Buzzards Bay town of 
Cataumet, Massachusetts, and found 
his wife, his sister-in-law, his father-in- 
law and his mother-in-law lying in 
fresh graves. Aunt Jane had attended 
them all. With typical consideration 
she had sent the captain post cards, 
keeping him informed on the sad course 
of the illnesses, but he hadn’t been ex- 
posed to her full charm, and he went 
to the police. Mrs. Gibbs’ grave was 
opened. Her vital organs were sent to 
Harvard Medical School, which re- 
ported that she had been poisoned, and 
on October 29, 1901, Jane was arrested 
at the home of George W. Nichols in 
Amherst. Patients who somehow had 
managed to recover from her minis- 
trations sought to help her. Then they 
lapsed into a stricken silence. She had 
confessed. Her nursing certificate, she 
admitted, was a fake. She had been a 
student nurse once, but had frittered 
away her time watching autopsies. Forg- 
ing prescriptions, she had assembled an 
arsenal of deadly poisons and slain 
thirty-one people. That is, she owned 
up to thirty-one; she was suspected of 
killing some seventy others. A court 
found her insane, and she lived until 
1938 in Taunton State Hospital—the 
nicest old lady, all the attendants said, 
on her ward. 

Time has blurred Amherst’s recollec- 
tions of Jane. But to the north, along 
New Hampshire’s Lake Ossipee, elderly 
residents remember well the years when 
their evenings were enlivened by the 

screams of Florence Small. Florence 
had screamed because her husband 
Fred beat her. Everyone knew that, and 
since he had just insured her life for 
$20,000, it might have been predicted 
that her sudden death might be 
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EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Call it a Gibson, call ita 
Martini with an Onion... it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 


Sweet, too! 
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awkward for him. Fred didn’t look at 
it that way. He lacked Nurse Jane’s 
charm—he was a crabby little man with 
agame leg—but he was smart as a whip. 
He boasted that he could do anything 
with his hands, and in the basement 
workshop of his lakeside cottage hecon- 
cocted a murder of extraordinary com- 
plexity. It was to be a triumph of handy- 
manship, complete with psychological 

tion and a double alibi. Except 
for a freak, it would have succeeded. 

One autumn morning in 1916 Fred 
invited the agent who had sold him the 
insurance policy to join him on the 
afternoon train for an overnight busi- 
ness trip to Boston. The date made, he 
called the local cabman to pick him 
up. As the cab arrived, Fred, waiting 
on the porch, poked his head inside the 
house and called ‘““Good-by.”’ It was a 
familiar scene for the cabbie, and Fred 
counted on that to etch his wife’s reply 
on the man’s mind. Actually she was 
unable to answer. Florence lay dead 
upstairs with a .32 bullet in her head 
and a strangling cord knotted around 
her throat. Her skull had been crushed 
by a poker, and her body was caked 
with inflammable Thermit, which, when 
ignited, would burn at a temperature 
of 5400 degrees. To kindle it Fred had 
rigged up a little electrical gadget. It 
was attached to an alarm clock and set 
for that evening. 

At H Hour, Fred and the insurance 
agent were in Young’s Hotel, Boston. 
“Fair weather at Young’s. Fred. Sept. 
28, 1916, 8:40 P.M.,” was the message 
the thoughtful husband scribbled on 
a postal to his wife. Exactly three 
and a half hours later a frantic phone 
call came from Center Ossipee. Fred 
Small’s home had burned down, his 


in a little frame house now occupied by a 
retired tax collector. On the evening of 
December 22, 1877, Sarah went out to get 
the mail. A little girl saw her return home, 
and the next morning neighbors observed 
that her shades were down. People in 
Tenants Harbor minded their own busi- 
ness. It was five weeks before anyone 
looked in on Sarah to see if she was all 
right. It turned out she wasn’t; she had 
made a valiant fight for her life, but her 


wrists had been bound and her scarf 
wound around her neck and knotted. 
Nearby was a scrap of paper: “Monday 
Eveng 24. i cam as a Womn She was out 
and I waited till she Come back, not for 
Mony but i kiled her.” 

Obviously the murderer expected the 
neighbors to believe that he had been dis- 
guised in feminine dress, that his motive 
hadn’t been robbery, and that the whole 
business had occurred on Christmas Eve. 


The first allegation was never resolved, but 
the other two were patently false. The 
house had been looted. And Sarah was 
wearing the same clothes the little girl had 
noticed on the night of December 22. 
Evidently she had surprised a thief and 
had been slain. Far from hiding the prac- 
titioner, the crude note exposed him; 
handwriting specimens were taken from all 
townfolk, and down-East constables de- 
cided to investigate one Nathan Hart, a 
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wife was missing. He wept all the way 
home, but the real tears started when 
he learned that Florence had been 
found after all, and that her head, with 
its incriminating wounds, was intact. 
The Thermit had worked too well. The 
flaming corpse had burned through 
two floors and crashed into the cellar, 
where water, which had seeped in from 
the lake that afternoon, had doused it. 

One glance at that garrote and the 
e village police had Fred in tow. At his 
trial the prosecution revealed that be- 
fore leaving for Boston he had removed 
his Masonic apron and all valuable 
papers from the cottage, and had even 


For a vacation in an easier-paced world, dream now of exploring bilingual 
New Brunswick’s coastline—a kaleidoscope of scenery. Visit salty fishing 
villages, picturesque lighthouses, lobster pounds, see the stark grey wraiths 
of the glorious days of sail. Walk sun-drenched sheltered beaches swept 
clean by surging tides. 

You'll marvel at nature’s whimsies...the Reversing Falls, the awesome maj- 
esty of the Tidal Bore, the unbelievable Magnetic Hill, intriguing, majestic 
Grand Falls. Drive the world’s longest covered bridge . . . relax in Fundy 
National Park . . . see world-famous paintings at the Beaverbrook Art Gal- 
lery in Fredericton...fish, golf, picnic, camp or swim as the mood strikes you. 

Bring your camera to New Brunswick—the shooting’s unrestricted; 
bring your appetite—the seafood’s out of this world; bring your heart to 
Canada’s “picture province”—but be prepared to leave it behind! 

Send for your free a Kit” today—and start dreaming. 
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in Tenants Harbor, Maine. Sarah was 
the spry wife of a sea captain. She lived 
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bearded, pious man who lived just down 
the road from Sarah’s house. 

Hart couldn’t stand investigation. Dur- 
ing those five weeks when no one else had 
known Sarah’s fate he had told people that 
he had dreamed she was dead. Worse, be- 
fore the scarf around the corpse’s throat 
was cut he had accurately described the 
knot at the back of the head. Worse still, 
he had built up a strong alibi for Christ- 
mas Eve, while his story for December 22 


was implausible. But Hart was craftier 
than he seemed. First came a letter post- 
marked Philadelphia, confessing to the 
crime in the illiterate hand of the note. 
The writer promised a sequel, and sure 
enough, three months later a long screed 
arrived from Providence, crammed with 
details that could be known only to the 
killer. 

Hart was in jail. How could he be 
writing notes? And how could they be 





Success put the maharajah 
on a 5-day week 


Proving that nothing succeeds like 
finesse, Arr-INDIA bows to public 
demand, increasing its transatlan- 
tic flight schedule to five days a 
week, from New York to London, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Prague, Rome 
and the East. 


Aboard Boeing 707 Jets piloted by 
multi-million mile veterans, you’ll 
enjoy the opulence of Indian at- 
mosphere . . . the attentiveness of 
sari-clad hostesses . . . and the 
thousand-and-one delights that 
turn travelers into maharajahs. 


Remember, it’s not every day of 
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the week you can become a maha- 
rajah. Only on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Tell your travel agent we said so. 
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AIR-INDIA 
70 EUROPE 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


565 Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 





543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 


posted in other states? His jailers had 
been lax. His wife had visited him 
frequently, and although she hadn’t 
left Maine, the confession envelopes 
were creased, suggesting that they had 
been enclosed in larger envelopes, 
mailed from the state, and then mailed 
back. Hart boasted of his trick to a fel- 
low prisoner, who spilled everything to 
the law. Despite false confessions mailed 
by cranks from all over New England, 
Hart was sentenced to life. 

He wasn’t executed, thanks to Louis 
Wagner, whose hanging at Thomaston 
four years before had been so cruel that 
Maine had vowed never again. It is 
difficult to pity Wagner. Like Hart he 
had murdered for money, but he had a 
bestial quality that puts him in a dif- 
ferent class. Wagner is a phantom out 
of a Krafft-Ebing nightmare, a figure 
of terror, a hulking native of north 
Prussia who stalked three women on 
one of the eight wind-swept Isles of 
Shoals off Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in the midwinter of 1873. 

In those days the barren Isle of 
Smuttynose, now inhabited only by 
sea gulls, was the home of a Norwegian 
family—two brothers named Hontvet, 
the wife of one of them, and the wife’s 
sister, brother and sister-in-law. The 
men fished, the women kept house. 
Louis Wagner had worked on Smutty- 
nose the year before as a free-lance 
fisherman. Since then he had fallen on 
hard times. His shoes were tattered; at 
one point he tactlessly commented to 
a friend that he meant to get money 
soon for new ones “if I have to do 
murder for it.” 

He knew there was money in the 
Norwegians’ house. He knew, too, that 
the Hontvet schooner often was gone 
overnight, and it struck him that he 
might row out and back between dusk 
and dawn. Market Street Wharf to the 
Isles of Shoals is a heroic pull, but if 
the tides were right Wagner could make 
it. On the afternoon of March 5, he 
met the Hontvet fishermen in Ports- 
mouth and learned that they were not 
going back to Smuttynose that evening. 
Wagner hijacked a fishing dory and 
headed seaward. By morning he would 
be in a state of physical collapse, and 
hisclothes would besmeared with blood. 

Under a wintry moon he beached 

his dory on the island’s rocks and crept 
toward the house in rubber boots. The 
kitchen door was unlocked. Karen 
Christensen was napping on a couch 
just inside. Wagner clouted her with a 
chair—knocking down the kitchen 
clock, which stopped at seven minutes 
past one—and Anethe Christensen and 
Maren Hontvet heard her cry out. 
Karen, of course, was doomed. So was 
Anethe; numb with fear, she waited 
trembling while Wagner fetched an ax. 
Maren, however, was more doughty, 
and Maren had recognized him. Climb- 
ing out a window in her nightgown, 
hugging the family dog for warmth, 
she crouched all night in the snow. 
Wagner’s total take was less than $20. 
A cruel disappointment, but he bore it 
phlegmatically. 

By daybreak he was home. He 

changed clothes and made for Boston, 
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travel budgets 
go farther : 
(and so do you) 

with an ie 
AVION FF: 
You don’t have to be a millionaire 


to travel like one. Not in an Avion 
Travel Trailer. 


For less than the cost of a resort hotel 
vacation, Avion traveling enables you 
to do more, see more and have more 
fun, to boot. Matter of fact, Avioning 
is so reasonable, you really can’t 
afford to stay at home. 


Stop anywhere and you'll be superbly 
spoiled by Avion’s many self-contained 
luxuries. Running water, modern bath 
and beds, deluxe kitchen the works! 


And if you hanker to tour the back- 
woods trails, fear not. Your Avion 
with riveted all aluminum coachman- 
ship will tow along cheerfully. It’s 
built and guaranteed to last a lifetime. 


Why not decide now to take your 
next trip the modern Avion way — 
pampered, practical and penny-wise. 
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¥ Any one, a splendid lifetime investment 
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Benton Harbor, Michigan 


For FREE Catalog 
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and the first thing he bought there was 
a pair of shoes. Maren had managed to 
attract attention from the nearest Isle. 
Wagner was picked up and returned to 
Portsmouth, where U. S. Marines with 
fixed bayonets were needed to turn 
back a 10,000-man lynching party. 
After his conviction, his jailers found 
they were standing watch over a 
dummy. He had picked his lock and 
fled. But he was nabbed in the New 
Hampshire woods, and this time he 
went to the gallows. 

Nathan Hart and Louis Wagner 
could have earned more as hired men. 
And boyish Charles Louis Tucker 
would have become richer if he had 
stuck to odd jobs in Weston, Massa- 
chusetts. “Tommy Tucker” had a 
habit of nibbling at whatever was 
handy, and on March 31, 1904, he was 
indiscreet enough to chew on a knife 
sheath. That gnawed leather was a 
break for the police. Without it he 
might never have been caught. 

On the day of her death Mabel Page, 
a spinster, was alone in her family’s 
white, green-trimmed house at 196 
South Avenue, in Weston. Her brother 
Harold was working in Boston; her 
father was off hiking. Hike over, Mr. 
Page returned and found a note down- 
stairs in his daughter’s handwriting. 
“Have just heard that Harold is hurt 
and at Massachusetts Hospital,” it 
read. “Have gone in 12 o'clock.” A 
quick check revealed that nothing had 
happened to Harold. And Mabel hadn’t 
been out of the house. Her father dis- 
covered her upstairs, knifed. Beside 
her corpse was another scrap of writing. 
This had been written by an alien hand. 
It said simply, “J. L. Morton, Charles- 
town, Mass.” 

Of course there was no J. L. Morton. 
But what about Mabel’s message? Ap- 
parently the killer had brought her a 
false report. But why? To get her out 
of the house so he could loot it? That 
theory was discarded when the mur- 
derer was found; Mabel had known 
him by sight and would quickly have 
exposed him. The downstairs note sug- 
gests a scary scene: an old maid shocked 
by a cruel lie and then marked for 
slaughter as she scribbles the lines to 
her father. 

Her pocketbook had been rifled, so 
the police set their traps for a thief. 
They interviewed everyone who had 
been in the neighborhood, among them 
Tucker. He was released, but his pic- 
ture was published in the newspapers, 
and a fish-wagon driver who had given 
him a lift that afternoon remembered 
finding a five-inch leather sheath in the 
wagon. Tucker’s home was searched, 
and one of Mabel’s pins was found 
there, along with three bloodstained 
fragments of a blade. He denied every- 
thing and disowned the sheath. In vain; 
there were those dental marks. A cast 
of his teeth was taken. They corre- 
sponded exactly. Yet so innocent did 
Tucker seem that thousands petitioned 
for the commutation of his sentence. To 
satisfy them the governor fitted the 
knife fragments in the sheath and then 
in the slit of Mabel’s bloodstained cor- 
set. 
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What do you want to do on your vacation? 
Swim? Sail? Fish? Golf? Or just loaf? New 
Jersey has 125 miles of fine ocean beach, 
boardwalks, marinas and quaint fishing vil- 
lages. It has hills with lakes, trout streams 
and trails. It has luxurious resort hotels, 
motels, guest houses, camping facilities. 
And it has a big, beautiful booklet with two 
hundred color photos and detailed informa- 
tion on each resort area so you can know 
just where to go to do what. 


Send for booklet. It will help you get the 
most out of every precious vacation day, 
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Weston is a suburb of Boston, where 
romantic tourists will naturally hope to 
find relics of an incomparable old Brahmin 
crime, The competition is fierce. There are 
many elegant society murders elsewhere in 
New England, beginning with that dapper 
poisoner-by-mail, Dr. T. Thatcher Graves, 
Harvard °71. Doctor Graves learned he 
was mentioned in a rich widow’s will and 
sent her whisky laced with a fatal dose 
of arsenic. He had asked a stranger to 


address the package, and he was caught 
only because a philatelist traced a peculi- 
arity in the stamps to the doctor’s Provi- 
dence post office. 

However, Beacon Hill has a blacker 
sheep—blacker because his fleece was 
purer. John W. Webster was not only a 
Harvard graduate (class of 1811); he had 
studied abroad as a fellow student of John 
Keats and had returned to become Har- 
vard’s professor of chemistry. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes lectured in the room 
directly over his laboratory. His wife was 
a brilliant hostess. Indeed, his pedigree 
was surpassed only by that of his victim, 
Dr. George Parkman, uncle of Francis 
Parkman and donor of the land on which 
Harvard Medical School then stood. The 
school’s old North Grove Street site is now 
occupied by the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, but Doctor Parkman’s house 
still stands at 8 Walnut Street, around 
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the corner from the State House, ang 
energetic tourists can take the Walnyt. 
to-North Grove walk he took on Noy. 
ember 23, 1849. It’s not likely they will 
match his speed. Doctor Parkman Was 
usually in a hurry anyhow, and that 
day he fairly flew. He was on his way 
to collect a debt, and the money was 
going to bea balm for his injured pride, 

His pride was hurt because Professor 
Webster had made a fool of him. The 
professor had borrowed heavily from 
the doctor, offering his valuable mip. 
eral collection as security. Then he had 
sold the collection on the sly. The dog. 
tor, learning he had _ been bilked, 
hounded the professor everywhere— 
even attended his lectures and glared at 
him—until the squat scientist promised 
to pay. This was to be the day of the 
payoff. Doctor Parkman was seen sprint- 
ing toward Professor Webster's labora. 
tory. And then he wasn’t seen any more, 
anywhere. He had vanished. All Boston 
buzzed. People whispered that he must 
have been robbed and murdered in the 
street, and this seemed confirmed when 
the professor reported he had paid Doc. 
tor Parkman $483 that afternoon and 
had last seen him racing from the 
laboratory, cash in hand. 

Only one man suspected Professor 
Webster. Ephraim Littlefield, the medi- 
cal-school janitor, wasn’t satisfied with 
the police search. He posted his wife 
as a lookout and chiseled away at a 
brick vault beneath the laboratory. A 
week after the doctor’s disappearance 
he broke through. “The first thing | 
saw,” Littlefield later testified, ‘‘was the 
pelvis of a man and two parts of a leg.” 
He added cannily, “I knew it was no 
place for these things.” 

The prosecution charged that a skele- 
ton, assembled from odds and ends in 
the vault, was Doctor Parkman’s. Pro- 
fessor Webster answered that any med- 
ical school might have a clutter of old 
bones lying about, and insisted the 
affair was a hideous mistake. Eventually 
the professor, like Tommy Tucker of 
Weston, was undone by teeth—this 
time by the victim’s false teeth, which 
had been recovered from the laboratory 
furnace. When the dentist who had 
made them fitted them into a mold 
brought from his laboratory, it was al 
up with the defense. Later Professor 
Webster confessed. 

Beacon Hill kept its head admirably; 
at the medical school, surgical col- 
leagues were warm in their praise of the 
skill a mere chemist had displayed in 
dismembering the corpse with a jack 
knife. Outsiders were agog. No one had 
known the Boston gentry was like this; 
James Russell Lowell was turned away 
by a hostess who said she didn’t want a 
Harvard professor under her roof. And 
when Charles Dickens visited Massa- 
chusetts he announced, with the candor 
of the true murder tourist, that of all 
Boston’s historic sites the one that it 
terested him most was the Doctor 
Parkman murder room. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, stiff-faced, took him there. 

Had Dickens waited half a century 
he could have visited a home in Fal 
River, Massachusetts, that is the mecca 
of all American murder tourists 
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Criminologists still make pilgrimages 
to the plain frame building on Second 
Street where a Victorian maiden slew 
her parents with the most barbaric 
weapon at hand. New England ladies 
of that era occasionally were homi- 
cidal, but almost without exception 
they stuck to poison. Only seraphic 
Lizzie Borden took an ax. 

August 4, 1892, was a day of intense 
heat in Fall River; most of the police- 
men were out of town on their annual 
picnic. If there was one address those 
left behind weren’t worried about, it 
was the home of Andrew J. Borden at 
92—now 230—Second Street. The 
street was narrow. Neighbors could 
observe every arrival and departure. 
The Borden home was equipped with a 
formidable array of locks—three on 
the front door alone. Lastly, the house- 
hold was highly respectable. Andrew 
was a thin-lipped town father, and his 
second wife, Abby, and his two daugh- 
ters by his first marriage, Emma, 37, 
and Lizzie, 32, were devoted to good 
works. Their maid, Bridget, was a gem, 
and above suspicion. 

The Bordens, however, were a family 
of secret hatreds. Emma and Lizzie 
had been at swords’ points with their 
stepmother for ten years. Both had 
quarreled with their father, too, over 
money. He was worth a half million 
dollars, yet their allowances were less 
than two dollars a week. Lately John 
V. Morse, a brother of the first Mrs. 
Borden, had been visiting the family. 
There is reason to believe that Andrew 
had told Morse he planned to make a 
new will. The state of Massachusetts 
became convinced that the conversa- 
tion had been overheard or repeated. 

On Tuesday, August 2, Andrew and 
Abby had been violently ill during the 
night. The following evening Lizzie 
astonished a neighbor by confiding 
that she thought a mysterious enemy 
had poisoned their milk. Lizzie may 
have been in a position to know; that 
very afternoon, it later was testified, 
she had been trying to buy prussic 
acid downtown. 

Now it was Thursday morning. 
Emma was staying with friends in an- 
other town; whether at her sister’s sug- 
gestion, we shall never know. The 
others breakfasted on mutton. Lizzie 
said she didn’t want any, and Bridget 
soon lost hers, but Andrew, Abby and 
Morse kept theirs down. Morse left 
to call on relatives (the door was 
locked behind him), and Andrew 
strolled downtown, leaving his wife 
and daughter and the maid in the 
house. Bridget let herself out to wash 
the first-floor windows, and at 9:30 A.M. 
Abby Borden climbed the front stair- 
well, fresh pillow slips in hand, to make 
Morse’s bed in the guest room. She 
was kneeling to tuck in the sheet when 
her executioner crept up from behind 
with an ax or a hatchet and crushed her 
skull with nineteen blows. There was 
no alarm. Bridget, aware only of the 
heat, continued to scrub panes down- 
stairs. After an hour Andrew returned 
from his stroll. As Bridget admitted 
him through the triple-locked front 
door she heard a peculiar sound from 
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the upstairs landing. |. was Lizzie, stand- 
ing Outside the guest room, chuckling. 

Lizzie descended and informed them 
her stepmother had received “‘a note 
from someone who was sick” and had 
gone out. She then lowered the living- 
room shades so her father could have 
a “nice nap,” and suggested that 
Bridget go shopping. But the maid felt 
unwell; she could still taste that mut- 
ton. Instead of leaving the house she 
mounted the back stairs and lay down 
in her room. Below her Andrew was 
stretched out on a horsehair couch. 
Fifteen drowsy minutes later Bridget 
heard Lizzie calling, “Come down 
quick! Father’s dead! Somebody came 
and killed him!’ Andrew lay sprawled 
on the horsehair, his face obliterated 
by ten violent wounds. 

His daughter seemed calm. She 
showed no fear of a lurking intruder. 
Nor did she want the police. Instead 
she told the maid to inform her friends. 
When they had arrived, she remarked 
that she thought she had heard her 
stepmother come in. Would someone 
mind looking upstairs? The woman 
from next door went up and returned 
groaning. “Is there another?” a neigh- 
bor whispered. “*Yes, she is up there,” 
was the faint reply. It seemed no shock 
to Lizzie; she busied herself discussing 
which undertaker to call and, since 
people seemed curious, explaining 
where she had been during those fifteen 
critical minutes. During the next few 
weeks she was to change the details of 
her story, but its essence was that she 
had gone out to the barn, forty feet 
away, to find a sinker for a fish line; 
that she had lingered to eat several 
pears in the loft (the hottest place on 
the premises), and had returned and 
discovered her father’s body. 

Lizzie hadn’t gone fishing for five 
years. She didn’t even have a line. And 
the first policeman to arrive—he had 
heard of the deaths by chance—listened 
to her explanation, went straight to the 
barn, and found the thick dust on the 
loft floor undisturbed. As for her story 
about her stepmother’s being called 
away, the neighbors had seen no visi- 
tors. Rewards were offered, but no one 
admitted bringing ‘‘a note from some- 
one who was sick,” and the search for 
the note ended when Lizzie said she 
had burned it. It seems certain that 
Abby hadn’t left the house. Her body 
was clad in the same dress she had 
worn at breakfast, and doctors agreed 
she had died shortly after going up to 
make the bed—meaning her step- 
daughter had been in full view of the 
bludgeoned corpse when she laughed. 

If Lizzie was the murderess, why 
hadn’t she been caught red-handed? 
The fact that she hadn’t been was so 
astounding that it became the central 
question in the case. Two savage mur- 
ders had been committed in a tiny 
house, with a maid and friends within 
call, yet not a moan had been heard, 
and there was no blood on the supposed 
murderess. How had she managed that? 
And where was the weapon? Buried in 
ashes in the Borden cellar police found 
a hatchet whose blade fitted the wounds. 
Lizzie volunteered that if blood was 
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found on the hatchet it was from pi- 
geons her father had killed several 
months before. 

Saturday evening, after the funerals, 
the mayor called and informed Lizzie 
that she was considered a suspect. Sun- 
day morning she burned a dress in the 
kitchen stove because it was “covered 
with paint.” This was the dress she had 
worn at Thursday breakfast; later she 
had changed to another. Had the first 
been spattered when her stepmother 
was hacked to death? And had she 
taken precautions when her father was 
slain? If so, no one can be sure what 
they were; but there are plenty of 
theories. One is that she had used a 
shield, perhaps her father’s coat, which 
lay on the couch by his head. In an- 
other, current version she had stripped 
naked—a suggestion that outraged her 
church friends. 

Lizzie had plenty of friends. A power- 
ful defense lobby sprang up. Suffra- 
gettes, the W.C.T.U. and the women’s 
auxiliary of the Y.M.C.A. held protest 
meetings at which Lizzie was pictured 
as a martyr. During Lizzie’s trial, 
women clapped their hands over their 
ears whenever damaging evidence was 
offered. Two ministers escorted her in 
and out of every session of court, and a 
delegation of clergymen appealed to the 
court in her behalf. 

All this was unnecessary. The court 
was for her. The trial turned into a 
farce which rocked the Massachusetts 
bar. Vital facts were withheld from the 
jury; the charge was a plea for her 
acquittal. She was speedily freed and 
sent home to enjoy her inheritance. The 
lobby rejoiced. And then, suddenly, it 
dissolved. Lizzie had run afoul of the 
law again. She had gone to Providence 
and indulged a taste for kleptomania. 
Overnight she was ostracized, unwel- 
come even in church. Her sister left her, 
and Lizzie spent her last years alone. 

Today many landmarks of the great 
crime are gone. The famous barn was 
torn down thirty years ago, and a dress 
shop stands on the site of the South 
Main Street pharmacy where Lizzie 
tried to buy prussic acid. The exterior 
of the murder house is now greatly al- 
tered and crowned by three television 
antennas. Yet the front of the building 
is unchanged. The hallway is as it was 
that stifling morning sixty-eight years 
ago, and it is possible to stand on those 
dark, curving stairs and fancy that you 
hear Lizzie’s mad chuckle as she glanced 
from the slumped form of her dead 
stepmother to her father, entering the 
lock-studded doorway for his final nap. 

Fall River has lots of stories about its 
most famous daughter. Many are 
apocryphal, most are grisly, but one is 
engaging. Some time before Lizzie’s 
death in 1927—she left most of her 
money to the Animal Rescue League— 
an expressman delivered a box to her 
home. She asked him to open it. He 
struggled without success. 

“Wait here,” Lizzie said impatiently. 
“T’ll go fetch the hatchet.” 

When she returned the man had gone. 
She looked out the door. He was already 
far down the street, lashing his horse, 
vanishing in a haze of dust. THE END 
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510 permission he cleared out the rubbish, lowed by the lost beloved in a gar- 
refurbished the theater, put in elec- landed, gently swaying swing, and 
Line, the } tricity; and on August 19, 1922, one prettily dressed as a shepherdess. 
ixury ac- — hundred and thirty years after the as- Cupid at last made up for the mess he : 
len days. sassination of Gustav III, the theater had made of things by coming forward S| 
of cabin. was reopened with an 18th Century with her sweetheart. The happy pair , 4 
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and then they were slowly lifted heaven- had anything to do with the plot. 
ward on the swing while in the back- 


erupt with mountainous waves. The ap- tons, three hours from Nynishamn on __ cities. 


embraced—very chastely, I thought, es- beauty spots fell off just after she started about 60 miles from the Swedish main- 
pecially for the 18th Century, but they back to the upper regions—the one on her __land. Though not a particularly large is- 
did have to keep time to Handel’s Al/cina— __ right cheek—but I don’t think that this land—approximately 75 miles long and 
from 2 to 28 miles wide—it was during the 
11th and 12th Centuries one of the great 
ground, as if responding to the agitations Visby: 1 am now out inthe Balticaboard commercial centers of the world. And 
of love, a hitherto placid sea began to a tidy little motor vessel of about 2000 Visby was one of the world’s most dazzling 


plause was tremendous and I gladly joined the Swedish mainland and four hours Here on the Baltic the sun is shining 
in. Most convincing waves lever saw. An _ from Visby on the island of Gotland. Got- brightly, the sky is soft and serene, and 
appealing shepherdess too. One of her _ land lies in the Baltic south of Stockholm _ the sea is without a ripple as far as eye 
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can see. The voyage has hardly begy 
placid, however. It is now midsummer 
vacation time, and the decks are gq 
with little children. They are not qui 
as noisy as the gulls that are followiy 
us, but they are much more active, 
This causes their fathers and mothers to 
be active also. I have been watching a 
closely fought contest between a st 
five-year-old and his parents. He wants 
to go over the side and they won't fe 
him. The father has chalked up three 
dramatic saves and the mother ong 
The game still has several hours to» 
however, and the parent team log . 
as though it is beginning to wilt, 
may have to lower one of the lifeboat 
yet. r 
Blond heads are in a vast majorif 
among the children. The range is 
goldenrod to corn silk to fluffy 
cotton. Sweden, however, is not 
blond country. There are more brung 
Swedes than fair-haired ones. There aj 
Statistics for everything in this orderk 
country, even down to the number ¢ 
French poodles in any given proving 
Continued on Page 164 
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Effective July 1, 1961, 
HOLIDAY subscription prices 
will be increased. The single- 
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several months ago. 
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right now—or by ordering a 
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One of London’s oldest theatres—the Theatre Royal on Haymarket. 
61, we « 
nt How to plan a theatre tour of Britain 
igle- 
ia 
No place in Britain is far from a theatre. It’s easy to see _A stunning girl generally plays the male lead— 
ding and the ugly sisters are invariably men. Doesn't 
fon a show every night—and easier still in the fabulous Fall. — make sense. But it’s not intended to. The 
ng a p : a season begins late in December and runs 
your Clip coupon for free Guide to Theatre, Festivals and Music. through February. 
ing Spring, Summer and early Fall are the sea- 
ney- _— 26-page Guide to Theatre, Festivals scriptions of every major festival—and also sons for seaside concert parties. They are 
and Music is more than a travel folder. It’s covers opera, ballet and music. Concert-lovers miniature revues—usually staged on the pier. 








a real acquisition. 

It tells you which towns have theatres; 
which have opera and ballet; which have fes- 
tivals; how much you can expect to pay for 
tickets and so forth. 


Seats for 42 cents! 


Did you know that London has nearly twice 
as many first-rate theatres as New York? That 
the best seat at the Old Vic can be booked for 
$2.38? That the cheapest seat goes for 42 cents? 

And, if you look at our Travelers’ Guide 
(which we also send you free) you will see 
that the tab for a good pre-theatre dinner is 
refreshingly low, too. 


get palpitations when they find that London 
has five permanent symphony orchestras! 


What goes on outside London? 


At least three dozen cities have front-rank 
repertory companies. Many an illustrious name 
has appeared on their programs—Olivier, Giel- 
gud and Alec Guinness to mention just three. 
Then there are two other kinds of British 
theatre that are slightly crazy. The Christmas 
pantomime and the seaside concert party. 


Ever seen a pantomime? 


Christmas pantomimes are musicals—usually 
based on children’s stories such as “Cinderella?” 


Entertainment is inconsequential but fun. 
Stanley Holloway began his career in a con- 
cert party. And is proud of it. 


Why dream? 


Count the stars. Count the theatres. Count the 
festivals. Then get a map. 

There’s not another country on earth that 
packs so much entertainment into such a small 
space. And your whole trip need cost you 
little more than staying at home and dream- 
ing about it. 

Clip coupon now. The sooner you call a 
travel agent, the better your choice of space 
in ships, planes and hotels. 


; What is a whisky seat? ‘acne FREE 26-PAGE THEATRE GUIDE-—CLIP COUPON NOW! —————— ~ 
i The British make theatre-going wonderfully British Travel Association, Box 120 
der civilized. In the intermission, they bring you | 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 

light refreshments on a tray. Or you can goto =| (In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont.) | 

the theatre bar for a nip. The seats at the end ; ; : : ; | 

of a row are called “whisky seats”: guess whv. Please send me my free 26-page Guide to Theatre, Festivals and Music—and also include | 

eg ' ‘ ; ab. ; | free Travelers’ Guide. ! 

As for getting tickets, there is seldom any | - | 

problem. You can even make reservations for —_— : 

most London shows on the same day. But if | PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) ait | 

you want seats at the great festivals (such as_— | Street TO 56 ee eS eS i I 

ow, Edinburgh and Stratford) you should ask your | 
ter. travel agent to book in advance. | City_ ead ___ State didcteantined ie | 
he ar neine Gaile. sheen Pits GUI Di San ccsenisnsine tesenceencneniemenctiaeeitiinhh ins aertntinenidetieiytenactnntih aiidiamnsintahdenavenaintaiieaidianiaaiiel 














Continued from Page 166 
and in point of coloration the popula- 
tion is no more than 20 per cent blond. 
This nugget was passed on to me by my 
journalist friend Folke, and just a few 
minutes ago I had it confirmed by a quiet, 
shy, attractive girl, a recent graduate of 
the university, who is going to Visby for 
a holiday. 

Her name is Louisa. At lunchtime she 
was shown to the table where I was sit- 


ting. We were introduced by a balloon. 
It escaped from one of the junior passen- 
gers as he was blowing it up, and landed on 
our table. That was enough to break the 
ice. Louisa is dark-haired enough to have 
originated in Seville and speaks English 
with a cultivated British accent. But she 
couldn’t possibly be more of a Swede, she 
said. “It is curious, the way most foreign- 
ers think of us,” she added. “‘Always as 
blonds. The reverse is more nearly true. 


I have one brother and three sisters. Not 
one is a blond.” 

I would have mentioned the number of 
blond girls I had seen in Stockholm had I 
not already had a discussion about them 
with Folke. “‘Out of a bottle,” he said 
with journalistic forthrightness. “They 
dye. There is a man in Stockholm who has 
made a fortune with a bleach he put on 
the market. And do you know what he 
calls it? Swedish Blonde.” 
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Of more interest to me was Louisa’s 
accent. I asked had she gone to school in 
England. “No, not to school,” she re. 
plied. “For a year, though, I worked as 
a maid with an English family, In 
London. I had many years of Studying 
English here in Sweden, but I wanted tg 
be more confident with it.” 

I find this aspect of higher education 
in Scandinavia most impressive, Any 
number of well-bred young women hire 
out as domestic servants to gain facility 
in a foreign language. Most go to Eng. 
land, some to France, and a legge 
number to the United States. It neve 
occurs to them to think that they have 
put themselves in a menial POsition, 
and this could hardly be more refresh. 
ing. I gather that the practice is more 
general in Norway, Denmark and Fin. 
land than in Sweden, but Louisa as. 
sures me that she is not unique. One of 
her two older sisters also worked ag q 
maid in England, and the other as 4 
governess in an English family living in 
Switzerland. 

In time our conversation got around 
to Swedish formality and I was made to 
realize that I have been committing one 
terrible social blunder after the other, 
The Swedish liking for honorific identi. 
fications carries over to their use in 
place of the second person. For exam- 
ple: It was not enough, when I was 
talking with Colonel V the other eve- 
ning, for me to say, “And what do you 
think of the international situation, 
sir?’”’? What I should have said, had | 
even halfway known how to mind my 
manners, was, ““And what does the 
Colonel think of the international situ- 
ation?” 

I shudder to think of my accumu 
lation of error. The Jur Kand was 
right to find me lacking in sensibility. 
Not only had I made no discoveries 
about the Swedish soul, I hadn’t even 
learned how to behave in polite society. 
Not once did I call her Jur Kand. Just 
“Miss Grafstrém” or, more frequently, | 
“you,” as in “What have you discov- 
ered about the soul?” I might just as 
well have been using the familiar, inti- 
mate ‘‘du,’”’ and Lord knows we wert 
never on those terms. 


Gusta Jacobssen is a young Got 
lander who teaches school. He is stocky 
and dark-haired, with serious blue eyes, 
and he speaks English with just the 
trace of an accent. He is a friend 0! 
friends in Stockholm. He met me at the 
boat and for the past three days has 
been showing me Visby and Gotland. 
Since I have a fondness for islands, | 
was prepared to like Gotland before | 
arrived, but it has added a new dimer- 
sion to my island experience. Up « 
now the islands that I have had the luc! 
to get to—places like Jamaica and Tah! 
and Samoa—have been appealing large! 
because of their natural beauty. Got 
land goes deeper. Although it has 
own Northern, sea-girt beauty—and 
how different from the tropics: hov 
fresh and open and lovingly tended- 
it reaches back, as the tropics do 00 
to the earliest chapters of Wester 
man. I have seen Neolithic rock pail 
ings, and ancient gravestones that 
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speak unmistakably of a split allegiance 
between Christianity and the Sun, and 
in the excellent Visby Museum there 
are hoards of gold and silver coins 
from all corners of the medieval world, 
relics of the days when Visby was one 
of the richest and proudest cities in the 
world. 

It is not hard to imagine it as it then 
was. The old walls still stand, thick and 
massive, as do most of its towers. Less 
impressive than the walls and towers 
of Carcasssonne, they are also less re- 
stored. And though all but one of the 
renowned churches of Visby are now in 
ruins, gutted and unroofed, their stark 
remains are sufficiently intact to enable 
one’s eye to piece out the missing parts, 
and to see them, ghostlike, as they used 
to stand against the sky. 

The domestic architecture of Visby 
requires no such aid from the imagina- 
tion. Any number of dwellings that 
date from the 14th and 15th Centuries 
are still being lived in—small houses 
with little windows and low roofs 
steeply pitched—and there are several 
narrow, winding streets, such as the one 
called Fiskaregrand, that are wholly 
medieval in their appearance. I don’t 
want to convey the idea, however, that 
Visby is only of antiquarian interest. 
Its reputation as a summer resort is 
well deserved. That it is a bit off the 
beaten track works in its favor. It has 
excellent hotels— good food: music and 
dancing with dinner: the most blissful 
quiet during those darkless hours that 
pass for night—but it hasn’t become 
too internationalized. 

Aday’s drive with schoolmaster Gusta 
took in nearly the whole of Gotland. 
The coast could hardly be more beau- 
tiful with its small, sheltered beaches 
and its high, yet not too high, cliffs. 
The interior was less to my liking, but 
here I bear the handicap of rural Den- 
mark, and, to a lesser extent, the 
broader fields of southern Sweden. The 
numerous churches that Gusta’s pride 
of place led me to visit, I'll not dwell 
upon in detail. However, I don’t see 
how anyone interested in Gothic archi- 
tecture can afford not to visit Gotland. 
And I can’t think of a pleasanter place 
for a summer vacation, either. 

A most striking feature of the little 
medieval country churches I have been 
Visiting is that, almost without excep- 
tion, there are no windows on the north 
side. The loss in light is naturally con- 
siderable. Thinking of the dark, gloomy 
winters that prevail in these latitudes, I 
asked my young, learned guide for an 
explanation. 

In the mythology of pagan Gotland, 
he told me, which inevitably infiltrated 
Christianity to some degree, the infernal 
tegions lay to the north. There is an 
Arctic cycle in Dante’s Inferno, full of 
sleet and snow and vengeful ice, but 
here on Gotland, where sometimes even 
the Baltic freezes solid, as it did in the 
winter of 1941-42, the whole inferno 
was Arctic. 

And I can understand why. I have 
more or less sworn off sleeping, as I have 
indicated several times, and about half 
past one this morning, full of that strange 
exhilaration that these bright nights 


build up, I was walking on the seawall. 
Without warning, suddenly it began to 
rain. The wind was straight from the north. 
Before I could take shelter, I was soaked 
through. My teeth began to chatter and 
would not stop. I’m not a total stranger to 
cold—after all, I’ve known it to fall to 
minus 20° on my back porch, and the 
Colorado Rockies in November are not a 
tropical paradise—but out there on the 
seawall I was colder than I have ever been 


Tropi-Tex, inspired by the great French color- 
ist, has created an entirely new color feeling 
in men’s clothing, the ‘‘RENOIR PALETTE ’’. Now, 
each fiber is individually colored before being 


At our franchised dealers only, or write: 


in my life. It was the kind of cold that 
rimes the bone and slows the blood. And 
though I am truly beginning to get tired 
of excessive sunlight (what means ihe day 
without the dark?), it was the warmth of 
the sun I instinctively thought of, even 
before the comfort of a fire. 

So let others quarrel with Schoolmaster 
Gusta about those windowless north walls. 
I feel sure he is right. Compelled to endure 
their terrible winters under primitive con- 


NEW! 
the vibrant colors 
of the 
‘Renoir Palette’ 


TROPI-TEX 
SUITS 


ditions, how could early Gotland man 
think kindly of the north? Surely in that 
direction lay the torments of the damned, 
and the home of whatever malignant spirits 
took shape later as the hosts of Satan. Per- 
sonally I was sure of it, shivering on the 
seawall, and I still am. 


Part Two of Journey to Scandinavia 
will appear next month. It covers Nor- 
way and Finland.—Ed. 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavie ond N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 





255 Sequoia, Box H Pasadena, California 











eee” 
So, America— Unusual Travel Bargain 


Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Asotin, 
Brazi! only $1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 


Visit Panama, 
Ur 
escorted groups. For Free details, write: 
soa Americans Abroad, Inc., in | Service, 


52 University Station, M 


—_— 
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NEW! 


FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT... 


HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have author- 











itative answers to your most- 
asked travel questions in 
clear, 


the most convenient, 


concise form ever available. 


HOLIDAY Magazine has 
compiled a unique new series 
of handy pocket guides con- 
taining a wide range of in- 
formation essential to plan- 
ning smooth, enjoyable trips 
anywhere in the world. Each 
HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE 
is bound in a colorful leather- 
like cover and measures only 
, s3" 


carrying in purse or pocket. 


. . . perfect for 


Five Fact-Filled Books: 


1, How to Get a Passport 
2. Currency Converter and 

Tipping Guide 
3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 
4. Travel Wardrobes For Men 
5. What a Travel Agent Can 

Do For You 
Only your travel agent has these 
HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES... 
please do not order them from 


HOLIDAY. See him today for your 
copies. 





TRAVEL AGENTS: 


If you don’t already have your 
HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE 
display unit, write for full infor- 
mation and sample copies: Pro- 


motion Dept., HOLIDAY Mag- 














azine, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Lihciiiaie 

ee 

















ROUND-the-WORLD 


56 magic days 
$1995 uP 


© See the dream spots of the world 
...Paris, Riviera, Middle East, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Hawaii, California. 

© Go FIRST CLASS at sea and ashore 

.. luxury steamships. . 


. finest hotels... all 
shore excursions included, 

@ Sail when you want to leave 

... year ’round, weekly departures. 


BOOK NOW— 
SPACE AVAILABLE 
FROM NEW YORK EASTBOUND 
May 26 June2 June 24 July 21 Aug. 18 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO WESTBOUND 
May14 Juneé July4 July 25 Aug. 22 


Send today for “WORLD CRUISES,” the free 
brochure that tells you how to plan, prepare 
for, and get the most out of a trip that will 
be “the cruise of your lifetime.” Write Mr. 
E. B. Hall, Four Winds Travel, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 











Charming off-the-beaten-track 
YOU-DRIVE TRIPS € 


through FRANCE, 
BRITISH ISLES, ALL EUROPE. 
See your travel age 


Spon Road Tou rs 
Dept. H, 407 North 8th St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


nt or write 











The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2095) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments. Also tours of South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, & U.S.S.R. For details 
write to 

Prof. H. H. Tarbeil, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 





VERY LOW RATES 

A Plan Tailor Made for you. 

Plansinclude: DOCUMENTS, INSUR- 

ANCE AND NO MILEAGE CHARGE 

1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
NO purchase price to pay. 

2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 
Factory repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. 
Immediate payment in Europe upon return. 
Very low depreciation. 

3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
European Transportation free, and take ad- 
vantage of the low European tax-free pur- 
chase price. We handle all the return details. 

4. TAKE THIRTY MONTHS TO PAY 


5. DAILY RENTAL PLAN Low rates. 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 je 





bbe be EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG, VOLKS “== 


EUROPE BY CAR 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-LT 1-3040 
MAIL COUPON OR PRESENT TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Name 
Address 

City State ~- 
@00e000000000000000080 




















coupon for Free Booklet No. E-7. 


(CARAVAN TOURS. 


EUROPE-749 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Enjoy an 11 or 12 Country European Grand Tour, visiting Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also, tours including Ireland or Scotland. Tours are 
Personally Escorted—All Expense including round trip tourist steamship or economy jet fare. 
Frequent departures from New York thru November 1961, on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets. 
Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent or send 





Monte Carlo, 





eee for Free Booklet No. M-7. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe, visiting | 
Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Gibraltar, | 
Islands of Elba, Majorca, Madeira and | 

Sicily. Regular Departures on American Export and Ital- | 
ian Lines, from $1,098. See Your Travel Agent or send | 
| 


Italy, 





(CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 











' 

1 

220 S. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 1 

Please send brochure as marked below: | 

(CD European Booklet No. E-7 i 

CO Mediterranean Booklet No. M-7 | 

Name. | 

Address j 
| tat: 

ity. State of 
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| EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CIT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 


CiTMCITHMMICIT 
£13 113 ID 








Forp ABROAD 


@USA compact “FALCON” 
@USA compact deluxe “COMET” 
@ ENGLISH FORD LINE 
@ GERMAN FORD TAUNUS 


Oley - 


All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, 
etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars. Tradein, rental and 
leasing plans. Travel now—Pay Later. Send 50c for full details, 
24 page magazine, European road maps, etc 


FINE CARS, INC. 
154 West 56th St. New York,19, NY 





CiTEMCITMCIT 
Virgin Islands Yachting Party 
$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 


expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. E xplore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 













Olson and Olson's Campus Tours, America’s 
foremost exclusive specialists of personally 
escorted ALL-EXPENSE tours, present the most 
complete program of 4 to 10 week European 

















yen, yi onmee, Rome and Paris. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY or by Jet Air. 
For best accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
OLSON JET TOURS $1595 to $2125. 
OLSON LUXURY TOURS, doy b Class — up. 
ep STUDENT TOURS, Touret Gass $1649:51685. 
Write today eS illustrated 
mcawizarion booklets “ 

N. La Salle St., anes 2, Il. 
| A or Your Local Travel Agent 
TRIP TO EUROPE! 
ft Buy your foreign car through Auto-Europe 
and take delivery abroad .. . 30 months I 

shipment and U. S. import duty, buy you 
a trip to Europe (even a European tour 
for two!) and give you the free use of a 
car abroad. Learn how. Write today. Tell 


ly departu W thru September in 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class 
to pay! The savings can pay for return 
us what car(s) you are interested in. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





CAR(S) 





Mail this coupon or present 
it to your Travel Agent. 


I 

I 

, i 
i NAME I 
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i I 
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BEST VACATION BUY 
New England Charter 

If you like to sail, swim, skin 
dive, fish or just plain loaf! 
If you’dlike to visit Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket, Prov- 
incetown or other wonderful 
places on your ownchartered 
yacht ... the 59 ft. Schooner 
CARIBE is for you! Weekly 
charters at average of less than $25 per day per 
person, for a pe arty of 6 (including food, fuel, 
etc.). This really is a vacation buy! CARIBE 
is in top yacht condition with experienced, 
congenial Captain & Cook. Three cabins for 6 
guests, in comfort and complete privacy. 
Brochure: 

HUDSON SCHOONER SAILINGS, INC. 
P. 0. Box 44-G New York 63, N. Y. 
ESCORTED BY..GLADYS JACKMAN 











EUROPEAN TOUR. Ireland, Scotland, E ngland, Norway, Sweden, 
‘Land sot The Midnight Sun", Denmark. Lvs June 8th. . 25 Days 
NY to NY $1275.00. The alge peg for 22 more de’ elightful days 
Frankfurt, Munich, Salzburg, ae, ples, Pompeii, 
Capri, Flore ‘nce, Rome. (47 Da $18. eye , eounesne- 
bcp Leaves Sept. 10th, 66 Deve S3i28. Hawaii, japan, 
ong Kong, Bangkok, Chiengmai, Mer heen ‘india, ge Persia, 


i, aghdad, Babylon, The Bible Lands, & Gr 








iHOW TO BUY A; 
'CAR IN EUROPE! 


| BOOKLET PRESENTING FACTUAL and COM- § 
j PLETE ANSWERS TO 32 IMPORTANT QUESTIONS § 


Should | rent 


How much can I save... 4 

instead of buy... How do | ship my car I 
home ... How about car registration, in- 

surance, driver's license, etc? i 

Find out how you can i 

SAVE THE COST OF A TRIP TO EUROPE | 

by buying a car abroad. a 

i 

i 


NEW CARS IN EUROPE 
All models... sedans, sports cars, 
convertibles, station wagons. 
STATE SPECIFIC CAR MODELS OF INTEREST TO YOU 3 
Write for Beokles H 


CAR-TOURS in Europe | 


division of Car-Ocean Inc. 


21 East 40 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. EX 2-7797 


NwanaieGihin dp ab 0b uae on an an aan 
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The CHALFONT, one of three 


popular lowboy designs. 





You don't know what you're missing 'til you 
get new RCAVICTOR COLOR TV! 


Pes tee 
* DR cst de 


Wer View Colorse now comes 





eprndaig bach ty the evindy & 
thr ROAServie Company Resndsed nce 
A themed Mas Sele i tae prow 
ion TV carry be eyed os tan 
REA Victor back and ete 1V4 


RCA Victor 
ates 





The Wireless Wizard, only remote New Vista tuner, heart of the set, | Yeargwarranty on all parts, includ- 
control with master-off, changes pro- _is the most sensitive ever designed. __ ing > picture tube. 5-year war- 
grams, adjusts volume and color— __It gives you clearer pictures from _ranty on Security Sealed circuit 
turns the set completely off! hard-to-get stations! boards. Labor costs excluded. 


PERRY COMO'S THE SHIRLEY 
KRAFT TEMPLE 


THE FORD SHOW BELL DINAH 
JACK PAAR STARRING TELEPHONE BONANZA SHORE 
ERNIE FORD HOUR CHEVY SHOW 


MUSIC HALL SHOW SHOW 





Color every day! Almost 4 hours of network color a day on the average—the finest entertainment on TV! 


HOLIDAY /MAY 





You just don’t know how exciting tele- 
vision can be ’til you see RCA Victor 
Color TV. 

You’ll see pictures in sharp, clear 
color, beautifully true to life. You'll 
see the big, talked-about TV pro- 
grams at their finest. You’ll get clear, 
detailed black and white on the same 
set, too. Controls are easy to operate, 
and the set is dependable—RCA 
dependable! 

The new models are many and 
handsome—and priced for you. See 
them at your RCA Victor dealer’s 
today. There’s no TV like Color TV. 


Service is no problem. See your local dealer, serv- 
iceman, or nearest RCA Service Co. Specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. UHF, 
optional, extra. TMK(s) ® 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Here 
and 
There 
What’s New 


in Scandinavia 


FAIRY TALE TOUR 
OF DENMARK 

If you take the children with 
you to Denmark, it will be un- 
wise—not to say impossible—to 
keep fairy tales out of the conver- 
sation for long. (The widely read 
ten-year-old is likely to let you 
know, at the outset, that near the 
house where Hans Andersen lived 
in Odense as a boy, there is a mu- 
seum where you may see the 
great man’s silk hat, his umbrella, 
and the length of rope he always 
carried in case of fire.) And even 
if you leave the tots behind, 
memories of castles and ogres 
and all those fetching blond 
princesses in search of husbands 
will come crowding back as soon 
as you set foot in Copenhagen. 
The Fairy Tale Tour of Denmark 
is an agreeable way to absorb the 
haunting charm of the Danish 
countryside. The route takes you 
through the medieval towns of 
southern Denmark, then north 
across a landscape dotted with 
manor houses, into the fairy-tale 
country, and so to the beauties of 
Jutland’s lake district. 


The Tours are from Copenhagen 
to Aarhus (three days), or to Fred- 
erikshavn ( four days), where ferry 
connections may be made to Géte- 
borg, Sweden. Prices range from 
$77 for the three-day tour to $81 
for the four-day, are based on 
double-room accommodation (sin- 
gle rooms $4 extra), and include 
motorcoach transportation, over- 
night stops at first-class hotels, 
meals in the best restaurants, and 
an English-speaking guide. Pre- 
sumably you also are granted three 
wishes. The tours are operated by 
Fairytale Tours of Denmark, Ltd., 
and may be booked through your 
travel agent. 


GUIDE YOURSELF TRIPS 


This year, for the first time, 
visitors can make their own ex- 
Ploration of the Denmark fairy- 
land by means of Easyway Tours, 
a new “packet” introduced by 
the Danish State Railways. You 
choose from eight routes, and 
travel independently, with tickets 


valid for six months, and a de- 
tailed map and itinerary giving 
full information and advice about 
what to see and do. 


The rail tickets cost 20 per cent 
less than the regular fare, and 
cover only transportation; you 
must arrange for hotels, meals and 
incidental merrymaking. The tick- 
ets may be obtained through travel 
agents or the Scandinavian Rail- 
ways, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N.Y. 


SWEDISH CRYSTAL 


The beauty of Swedish glass- 
ware is irresistible, and this year 
visitors can watch these charming 
pieces being made. The Swedish 
Crystal Tour, a three-day guided 
trip by coach and air, includes 
visits to glassworks and to the 
old walled city of Visby. 


The tours leave Malmé every 
Monday from May 8 through Sep- 
tember 25 (there are direct connec- 
tions to Malmé from Copenhagen). 


The first day is spent in the 
lovely southern chateau district 
of Skane. After an overnight stop 
in Kalmar, where the moated 
16th Century Kalmar Castle is 
one of Sweden’s most striking 
buildings, the mysteries of glass- 
blowing may be investigated in 
Orrefors and other famous glass- 
works. In late afternoon you fly 
to Visby on the island of Gotland, 
and the third morning you explore 
this medieval town, with its maze 
of narrow streets. Enjoy an after- 
noon of sunbathing (the idea of 
Sweden without sunbathing is 
unthinkable), then fly back to 
Stockholm. 


The tour may also be taken 
from Stockholm to Malmé, start- 
ing every Thursday from May 11 
through September 28. The price 
either way is $76 a person, includ- 
ing double or single hotel rooms 
(mostly with bath or shower), 
meals, first-class coach and air 
transportation, and a tour leader. 
Bookings, through local travel 
agents, from Atlas Travel Bu- 
reau Inc., Regeringsgatan 19-21, 
Stockholm. 


SAIL THE GOTA CANAL 


The Gota Canal trip between 
Goteborg and Stockholm nor- 
mally takes three days. This year, 
one-day tours are available. They 
involve a little cheating, in the 
form of a fast train journey at the 
beginning, via Sk6vde to Karls- 
borg. Here you take the cruiser 
Gétaland and cross Lake Vattern 
to Vadstena. After a short sight- 
seeing stop, the cruiser enters the 
canal for a leisurely voyage 


through enchanting wooded coun- 
try, ending at Ljungsbro. From 
here you go by bus to LinkGping, 
then by train to Stockholm. 


If you wish to do the whole thing 
in reverse, you leave Stockholm 
by train for Linképing, then taxi 
to pick up the Gotaland at Borens- 
berg ; from here by Canal and lake 
to Karlsborg, and on to Goteborg 
by rail. Either way, the cost of 
transport, meals and service is $30 
using first-class rail, $27 using sec- 
ond class. The tours are operated 
by the Géta Canal Steamship 
Company, Goteborg. 


FLIGHT TO THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 

Tourists in a hurry, who want 
to squeeze in a glimpse of the 
Midnight Sun and the mysterious 
far north, can fly by Scandinavian 
Airlines from Bromma Airport, 
Stockholm, every Wednesday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evening from June 3 through July 
22, returning early the following 
morning. For $78 you fly north 
across the land of lake and 
forest for unforgettable views of 
the Midnight Sun. At Kiruna, 
in Sweden’s Lapland, you alight 
briefly for sight-seeing and the 
chance of getting pictures of 
Lapps or reindeer. Similar ex- 
cursions, at the same price, op- 
erate daily from Oslo. Make ar- 
rangements through SAS, or your 
travel agent. 


17th CENTURY WARSHIP 


One of Sweden’s most roman- 
tic and unusual tourist attractions 
in 1961 almost certainly will be 
an old ship. By the end of May a 
17th Century warship, the Vasa, 
will have been brought to the sur- 
face in Stockholm Harbor, after 
resting on the bottom for 333 
years. Already hundreds of 
wooden carvings from the vessel 
are on view in the National Mar- 
itime Museum on North Djur- 
garden; and during the summer 
the Vasa herself will be placed on 
exhibition in Stockholm’s old 
navy yard—recalling the long, 
sea-proud history of Scandinavia. 


BE YOUR OWN SKIPPER! 


Some people dream of crossing 
the Pacific on a homemade cata- 
maran, others simply want to be 
Vikings. If you come in the latter 
category, this year the Norwegians 
are initiating a vacation scheme 
that should satisfy your most ex- 
travagant salt-water fancies. “Be 
your own skipper” is the theme 
of this enterprise. You take your 
pick from the stanchest vessels 
imaginable—motorized ketches 
to large cabin cruisers—for your 
own Scandinavian cruise. 


Rental charges (from $35 aday 
a person) include the ship, all fuel, 
harbor dues, running expenses, a 
professional crew, and all meals— 
you provide your Viking helmet. 
And you are the master: you may 
sail where you please—through 
the ideal cruising waters of the 
fiord country, up to the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, along the Skag- 
erak, Kattegat and the Baltic 
coast—wherever adventurous whim 
may take you. Full details may be 
had from the Norwegian Travel 
Office, Norway House, 290 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Restaurant George in 
Oslo, a perennial on the HOLIDAY 
award list, has closed. We suggest 
that visitors this year try, in its 
place, the Carlton (Parkveien 
78), a new, rather exclusive West 
End restaurant with an extensive 
menu and an orchestra that plays 
at dinner (no dancing). For late 
larks, the Moorish Hall Res- 
taurant in the Hotel Bristol, with 
two orchestras and a floor show, 
is a top night spot. The Bristol’s 
Grill, incidentally, serves some 
of the best steaks to be found 
in Oslo. 


1961 Events in Scandinavia 


Denmark 

MAY 15-31. Royal Danish Ballet 
and Music Festival. Opera and ballet 
at the Royal Theater, Copenhagen; 
chamber music in Frederiksberg 
Castle, Copenhagen, the Royal 
Court Theater at Christiansborg, 
and Kronborg Castle, Elsinore; sym- 
phony concerts in the Tivoli Con- 
cert Hall, Copenhagen, the City 
Hall, Odense, and the Falkoner Cen- 
ter, Copenhagen; contemporary 
Danish music in the Louisiana Mu- 
seum, Humlebaek and the Radio 
House and Royal Museum of Fine 
Arts, Copenhagen; church music in 
St. Mariae Church, Elsinore, and 
Frederiksborg Castle Chapel, Hille- 
rod. 


JUNE 2-11. Danish Food Fair, in 
Aalborg, northern Jutland. 


JUNE 3-11 and juLy 1-9. Viking 
Festival, Frederikssund. Viking sagas 
by a local cast, followed by a Viking 
supper when guests meet the actors. 


JULY 4. Fourth of July Celebration, 
Rebild National Park, near Aal- 
borg. Largest celebration of Amer- 
ica’s Independence outside U.S.A. 
Attendance averages 40,000. Guest 
speaker this year, Walt Disney. 


SEPT. 2-17. Arts and Crafts Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Charlottenborg 
Galleries, Copenhagen. Ceramics, 
glassware, textiles and metals. 


SEPT. 22—oct. 8. Danish Furniture 
Exhibition, Cabinet Makers’ Guild, 
Copenhagen. Handcrafted furniture. 


Finland 

JUNE 6-12. Sibelius Music Festival, 
Helsinki. The Sibelius symphonies 
and works by contemporary Finnish 
composers performed by the Hel- 
sinki City Orchestra and Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


JUNE 23. Midsummer Festival, 
throughout Finland. Celebration of 
the “longest day of the year.” Ev- 
ery home, boat and vehicle deco- 
rated with birch boughs. At night, 
singing and dancing around count- 
less bonfires on the shores of Fin- 
land’s lakes. 


SEPT. 18-30. Finnish Design Caval- 
cade, Helsinki. Exhibition of Finnish 
arts and crafts, with tours of studios 
to see celebrated artists at work. 


Norway 
MAY 25-JUNE 11. /nternational Grieg 
Festival, Bergen. Norway’s principal 


annual cultural event, combining 
orchestral concerts, performances of 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, folk music 
and dancing, the Festival Ballet, 
contemporary Norwegian chamber 
music, and art exhibitions. A high- 
light is the series of Grieg concerts 
given each noon at Troldhaugen, the 
composer’s home, five miles from 
Bergen. 


JUNE 29-JULY 2. International Yacht 
Races, Hanko, on Oslo Fiord. The 
King of Norway usually takes part. 


JULY 29. Olsok Eve, Stiklestad, near 
Trondheim. Bonfires and a histori- 
cal play commemorating the Viking 
king, St. Olav, who died here in 
battle on July 29, 1030. 


AUG. 17. Norwegian Derby, at Ovre 
Voll racecourse, Oslo. 


SEPT. 1-30. Scandinavian Design Cav- 
alcade, Oslo. Displays of arts, crafts 
and home furnishings. 


Sweden 

JUNE 4-16. The Stockholm Festi- 
val, Stockholm. Music, ballet and 
drama in the Royal Swedish Opera, 
the 18th Century Drottningholm 
Court Theater, the Royal Dramatic 
Theater, and the open-air museum 
at Skansen. Attractions include Bir- 
git Nilsson in a new production of 
Don Giovanni, Van Cliburn, the 
Leningrad Symphony and the Quar- 
tetto Italiano. 


JULY 14-23. The Road to Heaven, 
Leksand, Dalarna. An allegorical 
play performed in the open air, 
portraying Biblical events as if 
taking place in a Dalarna village. 


JULY 12-auGusT 12. Visby Festival, 
Visby, on the island of Gotland. 
Performances of Petrus de Dacia, an 
opera-miracle play, in ruins of St. 
Nicholas Church. Principal singers 
from the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 


SEPT. 1-30. Scandinavian Design 
Cavalcade, Stockholm. Latest Swed- 
ish handicrafts and industrial art 
and design—glass, furniture, tex- 
tiles, stainless steel, silver and ceram- 
ics. Tours of factories and studios. 


pec. 13. Lucia Day, throughout 
Sweden. Opening of Christmas sea- 
son. A “Lucia Queen,” white- 
gowned, with a crown of lighted 
candles, leads a procession through 
nearly every town in Sweden. 

THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 131 


China was born in Shanghai, came to 
the United States with her family when she 
was fourteen and finally settled in Buenos 
Aires. She was raised in seven languages, 
and at sixteen got a job as an airline 
hostess, which she kept for two and a half 
years. Then an unfortunate love affair 


drove her to run away to Paris, where she 
landed a job singing in night clubs. 

“I started in Chez Gabby’s and Carroll’s, 
where Juliette Greco was discovered. I 
sang in seven languages. I had no voice 
and no training. It was just a novelty thing 
that I did. I got about twenty-five thou- 
sand francs a night.” 

She sang in Paris, Rome and Vienna, 
and got a bit in the movies. “I was in Ali 
Baba with Fernandel. They took me and 





Venice was born 1,500 years ago, 
as a haven from the Huns. Today, 
it is a haven from worldly cares. 
Everything about the city lures 
you to its unconventional ways. 


That gondola in our picture could 
be the very one that floats you to 
your hotel. A memorable experi- 
ence, yet the last thing you’ll talk 
about when you leave. 


How can it compare to stopping at 
a palace instead of a hotel? To rub- 
bing elbows with Europe’s film 
stars at Lido Beach? To being 
stirred by the marble and gold 
remnants of Venice’s opulent past? 
To discovering, and becoming ad- 
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DID GONDOLAS 
MAKE VENICE 
FAMOUS...OR 
VICE VERSA? 


dicted to, Venetian glass, lace and 
other giftware? 


There’s a good deal to see—and do 
—in Venice. But the biggest attrac- 
tion is the spell Venice casts on vis- 
itors. Turns realists into dreamers. 
Dreamers into poets. And poets 
find their inspiration. 


For full information see your 
travel agent or write : Italian State 
Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—Ente Provinciale per 
il Turismo, or Ufficio Comunale 
Turismo, Venice, Italy. 





VENICE 


threw me into the pool five days in suc- 
cession, and that began my movie 
career.” Then the singing and acting 
careers petered out and, dead broke, 
she tried modeling. 

“I went to Givenchy. I’d never mod- 
eled before, but one of the girls was 
sick, so they put her dress on me and it 
fit, and I went into the salon and showed 
it. Afterward, Givenchy came running 
back and asked me if I would work for 
him. I was starving, but I said I'd take a 
week to think it over. Then I asked 
twice as much money as models usually 
get, and I became his top model.” 


Carmen (she’s known exclusively by 
her first name in the fashion business) 
was born in New York City and grew 
up into a tall, skinny kid with a sensitive 
face. “My chest was so flat it was con- 
cave, and I wore braces on my teeth 
until I was eighteen. And skinny. My 
God! I didn’t begin to acquire a shape 
until I was sixteen.” 

But she was thirteen when she began 
work as a model. She was lugging her 
books home from school when:a pho- 
tographer’s wife spotted her on the bus. 
The woman scribbled a note and sent it 
home to the mother via Carmen. Test 
shots were arranged, and after a few 
disappointments, Carmen became a 
spare-time professional model. 

“I got paid ten dollars an hour for 
seven hours the first day. That’s nothing 
now, but seventy dollars was a hell of a 
lot for a thirteen-year-old to make.” 

“What are you paid now?” 

“I get sixty dollars an hour.” 

“Are you the highest-paid model?” 

“No. Suzy Parker gets one hundred 
twenty dollars, but she’s a movie star; 
and Dovima gets seventy-five dollars. 
There’s just one account I have where 
they pay me two hundred dollars. The 
days I work for them, I’m the highest- 
paid model in the world.” 

Photographic modeling fees in Amer- 
ica generally vary from $20 to $60 an 
hour, averaging out at $40 an hour. 
Next best paid are the German models 
in Munich, who average $18; then the 
Paris photo models at $15; and, worst 
paid, the English models who average 
$4 an hour. Show models in Paris are 
paid by the week and average $120. 
China said: “I started at $130 and 
fought, but literally fought, my way up 
to $180. They’re the stingiest people in 
the business.” 

According to Jerry Ford, former 
Notre Dame end, who, with his wife 
Eileen, runs one of the biggest model 
agencies in New York, there is a sharp 
difference between models of different 
nationalities. The Americans are the 
most businesslike; they appear on time 
for their bookings, in make-up and 
ready for work. The Germans are 
paranoid and accuse the world of con- 
spiring to cheat them. The English girls 
are too shy to talk money. 

The French models are in a class by 
themselves: spoiled, temperamental, 
impossible. “I remember sitting in 
Dorian Leigh’s office in Paris,” Ford 
said. (Dorian Leigh, a former fashion 
model, now runs an agency in Paris.) 
“She phoned one of her girls in Cannes 
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Excello ceisure sues 


can be found at these stores: 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 
Gimbels & Branches 


ATLANTA, GA. * Muse’s & Branch 
BALTIMORE, MD. * Hecht-May & Branches 
Hochschild, Kohn 
& Branches 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. * J. Blach & Sons, Inc. 

BOSTON, MASS. * Wm. Filene’s Sons Co, 

& Branches 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. « Hardie & Caudle 

CHICAGO, ILL. * Lytton’s & Branches 

CINCINNATI, OHIO * Mabley & Carew Co, 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.* J. B. Ivey & Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO « The Halle Bros, Co. 

& Branches 

COLUMBUS, OHIO * The Union Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS * E. M. Kahn & Co. 

& Branches 
Reynolds-Penland Co. 
& Branches 
DAYTON, OHIO * Barrar, McCray & Trick 
DENVER, COLO. * The Gano-Downs Co. 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Inc. 
DETROIT, MICH. * J. L. Hudson Co. 
& Branches 
EL PASO, TEXAS * The White House 
Union Fashion 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS * Washer Bros. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS ° Sakowitz 

KANSAS CITY, MO. » Palace Clothing Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * Bullock’s, Inc. 

& Branches 

MADISON, WISC. * Spoo & Son 

MEMPHIS, TENN. * Levy’s 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. « Milwaukee Boston Store 

& Branches 
T. A. Chapman Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ° Juster Bros. 
Liemandt’s, Inc. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. * Joseph Frank & Sons, Ine, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. - Gentree Ltd. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. - Porter’s, Inc. 

Rubinstein Bros. 
Steven’s, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. * Diamond’s 
Kenneth J. Flowers 
McDougall & Cassou 

RICHMOND, VA. ° Thalhimer’s 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ° Arthur Frank 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS °« D. L. Pincus 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + City of Paris 

Jack Davis 

SCRANTON, PA. ° Schrieber’s 

SEATTLE, WASH. * Leslie-Hughes 

Prager’s, Inc. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. * Selber Bros. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. D & J Wilkinson Co. 
Famous-Barr Co. & Branches 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

ST. PAUL, MINN. * Hagstrum Bros., Inc. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. * Levy’s of Tucson 

TULSA, OKLA. * Vandever’s 

WASHINGTON, D. C. + Lansburgh’s 


Excello WHITE SHIRTS always 


available at $5,95, $6.95, $8.95, $10.00 and vp. 
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and said, ‘Suzanne, you know you're 
due back in Paris Monday for a book- 
ing,” Suzanne said, ‘Oh, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly get to Paris before Wednesday.’ 
Dorian said, ‘I knew you'd say that, so 
| set the date for Wednesday.’ And 
guwanne said, ‘Oh, in that case I 
couldn’t be back before Thursday.’” 

China described the antics of the 
Paris models vividly. She sat in the sim- 

Greenwich Village apartment (she 
owns an elaborate one in Paris) which 
she occupies with her actor-husband, 
Martino La Salla. Her brand-new baby, 
Blanche, was blowing bubbles on her 
lap. China was wearing an old sweater 
and slacks and very little make-up, ex- 
cept for the dark-brown eyes, which 
were heavily done in the high-fashion 
style. Her hair is black, threaded with 
silver and high-lighted with a white 
streak. Her skin is a light tan. 

“At Dior there are a dozen girls and 
five or six are called vedettes, the top 
models. They won’t show a dress to a 
client after the regular show. A stand-in 
has to do it. They sweep in like stars 
and have temperamental hysterics be- 
cause another girl has one more dress to 
show than they do. In the cabine, the 
dressing room, it’s screaming, fainting, 
rolling on the floor and pulling hair. 
You wouldn’t believe it. 

“At Fath, the girls all bring red wine 
into the cabine and drink and play cards 
all day. You'd think they were drunks. 
In another of the top houses, the cabine 
is called The Whorehouse. All the girls 
have a ‘friend’ who’s keeping them. 
Their salary is just for taxi money. They 
spend all day talking about their boy 
friends.” 

China put Blanche in my lap and 
jumped to her feet. “And you ought to 
see the way they show. Each model tries 
to develop an individual walk, and you 
wouldn’t believe some of them. One 
Argentine girl is very thin. She’s five- 
feet-six-and-a-half-inches and only 
weighs eighty-three pounds. She walks 
like this.” China stooped, riveted her 
arms to her sides, thrust her chin for- 
ward and stalked across the room. 

“Another one walks very fast with 
one arm at her side and the other 
stretched out like a signpost.” China 
crossed the room, looking like an up- 
side-down L. Then there’s one that 
walks with one elbow in front of her 
body and her hand over her chin.” 
China crossed again, looking like an 
E. Phillips Oppenheim spy trying to 
avoid recognition. 

“Of course, some of the houses like 
the girls to look and walk a certain way. 
Balenciaga prefers long, thin types and 
makes a special bra to flatten the mod- 
els. Givenchy wanted us to walk quickly 
because he was afraid of cheating.” 

“Cheating?” 

“Of being copied. He had a screen 
placed before the door of the cabine, 
and he would stand behind it and spy 
On the salon when we were showing the 
collection. If he thought anyone was 
cheating, he’d become furious and 
make us sprint in and out of the salon.” 

I watched China show dresses in a 
chic Seventh Avenue house. Her style 
was far more spectacular than that of 


her colleagues. The American girls seemed 
stiff and constrained compared to China’s 
hip-rolling swagger and her flamboyant 
turns taken with a kick of the foot. The 
show lasted forty minutes, and China 
modeled ten dresses, which meant that she 
made a complete change every four min- 
utes. She also changed her modeling style 
for each garment. 

“Each dress must be shown in an indi- 
vidual way,” she said. “If I’m wearing a 


suit, I show it simply, as if I were taking a 
walk. In an evening dress I walk in holding 
the skirt, almost as if I were dancing. A 
model can make or break a dress. In Paris 
some houses give a percentage on sales to 
the models, because they realize the girl 
is selling the dress. They don’t in the 
States, and they’re wrong.” 


China’s Village apartment is almost 
Japanese in its spareness; Carmen’s Upper 


East Side apartment (which she occupies 
with her husband, photographer Dick 
Heimann, and her ten-year-old daughter: 
is as overdecorated as a Cecil Beaton set. 
There are prints, paintings, mirrors, chan- 
deliers, gew-gaws, gimcrackery, a hi-fi 
speaker in the fireplace, a four-poster bed, 
shuttered closets, a canopied bathtub and 
a throne built over the toilet. 

Carmen was wearing an old sweater and 
slacks and no make-up, except for the 











Funny thing 
about this shirt... 


IT’S NOT THE FABRIC, which is 100% Pima cotton. It’s 


certainly not the tailoring, we couldn’t have been more 
serious about that. It’s not even the expensive buttons 


The funny thing about this shirt is the maverick pattern 
with the little stray figures off to one side of the main 
design. What’s the idea? We did it for the fun of it— 
which after all is the whole idea of leisure shirts in the 


—genuine Ocean Pearl, every one. 


first place. 
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These shirts come in nine colors, each of which is a 
little bit special in the way its own particular hand- 
blocked pattern varies from the routine arrangement. 
They cost ten dollars each and are exclusive with us. 
You can find them along with other Excello leisure shirts 


(from $8.95 to $35.00), at the fine 
stores listed in the adjoining column. xcel 0 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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It doesn’t have the social prestige. There 


dark-hazel eyes which were heavily done 
isn’t the romance and style. It’s sort of 


in the high-fashion style. She was hunched 


over a sewing machine on the French, drag-ass.” 
painted dining-room table. She makes a ‘What are the tricks of modeling for the 
lot of her own clothes. camera?” 


“There aren’t any tricks; you have to 
work it out in terms of yourself. I know I 
have wide hips and square shoulders, so 
I have to adjust myself. 

“You have to look at the merchandise 
and see how it will look on your body. 


“*Modeling for camera and modeling for 
a house are two entirely different things,” 
she said in her slow, little-girl voice with 
its odd inflections which everybody in the 
business loves to imitate. “House model- 
ing in New York isn’t what it is in Paris. 
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LOW SEASON 
fares all roundtrip 
‘fom New York, 
effective AUG. 16 


ENGLAND. ; 
$38820 


SCOTLAND 
$355" 


HOLLAND 
42810 


LUXEMBOURG 
$320°° 


DENMARK 
42940 


FUROPE 


ONLY ON ICELANDIC to 9 colorful coun- 
tries ... thriftiest Low Season fares 

valid for 10% months of the year, starting 
August 16. Take a late vacation in 
Europe when crowds have gone, rates 
are down. Get ICELANDIC’s Family 

Plan* savings, biggest of any scheduled 
airline. With U. S.-trained flight crews, 
modern pressurized Douglas DC-6Bs 
with weather radar, complimentary full- 
course meals, it’sa pleasure to fly ICELANDIC, 
from New York via Iceland. You can 
combine your trip with EURAILPASS ($110 
for 1 month’s travel in 13 countries). 
*except Luxembourg 








Lowest fares also to 
Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland. 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC arunes 
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15 West 47th St., New York 36, PL 7-8585 +* Also Chicago * San Francisco 








LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 
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You're not paid to look beautiful, but 
to make the dress beautiful. That’s 
the duty of the model, and that’s why 
all models aren’t raving beauties.” 

Carmen discussed types of models— 
Junior, All-American, Catalogue and 
High Fashion. The model must be tall 
and photogenic, with a sharply planed 
bony face, thin-line nose, wide-set eyes 
and well-proportioned features. The 
fair Swedish look with straight hair is 
preferred, and many models must have 
their hair straightened. 

“Why do models look so mad in the 
fashion photographs?” 

“That’s not mad. We call it the Spook 
Look. That’s my nickname, inciden- 
tally. I’m called the Spook.” Carmen 
gave me a lowering, sullen glance with 
pouted lips and cheeks sucked in. The 
latest in high-fashion looks is the Van 
Dongen look, named after the painter 
whose style the models imitate. It fea- 
tures eye make-up so heavy that you 
can’t see the eye itself. 

Making the rounds with China and 
Carmen, I solved a mystery that puz- 
zles most men—what’s inside the in- 
evitable hatbox or carry-all that every 
model totes and is the trade-mark of 
the profession. Carmen’s leather bag 
weighed eleven and a half pounds. It 
contained appointment books, clothes, 
shoes, slippers, lingerie, girdles, waist 
cinchers and a portable beauty parlor 
that included four switches, five foun- 
dations, sixteen lipsticks and twenty- 
two shades of eyeshadow. 

Carmen explained that she carried 
the girdles in case the clothes were too 
tight. “‘At one sitting,” she said, “they 
took all morning to set the lights, so 
they decided to shoot after lunch. I went 
out and had a hero sandwich and when 
I got back, the dresses wouldn’t fit.” 

She pointed out that there were no 
false eyelashes in the bag. “I don’t have 
to wear them,”’ she said. ‘‘Of course I 
have to shave my legs twice a day, but 
I’m great in the hair department.” 

“I once knew a girl,” China said, 
“who always took two hours to make 
up. She used to cut off a lock of her 
hair and then, snip-snip-snip, cut it to 
make her own false eyelashes.” 

“And I don’t have to wear falsies,” 
Carmen said. “The greatest day in my 
life was when an editor told me take out 
the falsies and I had to tell her it was 
me. I wear a 34-B. That’s pretty good 
for a model.” She dove into her make-up 
bag and pulled out a ring. “Oh, yes. 
And my wedding ring. I carry it be- 
cause you can’t wear it on most jobs. 
Whenever I have a fight with my hus- 
band, I have to quick dig it out and put 
it on so he won’t think I’m spiteful.” 

Both China and Carmen agree that 
nowadays most girls dream of becoming 
models; it has become the big glamour 
profession. “But no girl should think 
it’s something she can do part time,” 
Carmen warned. “She'll never make it 
that way. You have to have everything 
within your command to give at any 
moment. This means you have to re- 
fuse the extra drink, watch what you 

eat, get your sleep, be at your healthi- 
est. You have to pay attention to your- 
self and know what the machinery can 
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SORE? 
TIRED ? 
IRRITATED? 


PERSPIRE>? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 





Grateful Relief in SECONDS 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholls 
soothing, cooling Foot Powder relieves foot 
discomforts and helps keep your feet bath. 
fresh all day. It is the perfect way to daily foot 
hygiene for the whole family. Absorbs per. 
spiration . .. helps keep feet dry... aids in 
preventing infection of Athlete’s Foot and 
neutralizes foot odor. Also eases irritating frig. 
tion of new or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, 
Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, 

Economy size 75¢. Try it! 
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T POWDER 


AIR TRAVELERS To Foreign Destinations 











SAVE to 50% TAX-FREE 
Delivered lane seat 
Rgns'iron diewnd nor © COGARETTES, 
weighed as baggage. Room CIGARS, and 
» Arriva! dg., Booth i 
TWA and PAA Terminals. PERFUMES 


For details, write, call or visit: 
WORLD TOBACCO CO,., INC. 
New York International Airport 
J ica 30, N. Y. OL 6-5273 cen 

















With Pompeian, never a pallid 
salad. No dull roasting fowl, 
either, when brushed with Pom- 
peian’s first-press, natural flavor. 
Love that nut-sweet taste, golden 
crispness. 2 oz. to 1 gal. 











SET YOUR SAILS 
FOR ADVENTURE 


Get wind of the thrill of sailing a canoe! 
Skim along in an Old Town, or equip 
your canoe with an Old Town sailing 
rig. Lateen sail comes completely rigged 
with mast, booms and tackle—can 
installed quickly and easily. Designed 
to fit all canoes. Write today! 
Official Boy Scout Canoe 


Old Town CANOES 





Old Town Canoe Co., 875 Middle St., Old Town, Maine | 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
Name 
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How would you like to 
cruise the Ohio River by 


MISSISSIPPI 
STEAMBOAT ? 





s. 8S. DELTA QUEEN 
America’s only overnight luxury river 
steamer... Air-Conditioned 


10-Day PITTSBURGH 
CRUISE* Ohio and 


Kanawha Rivers 


Be aboard when the S.S. DELTA QUEEN 
steams up the Ohio, thru fascinating locks, 
past rocky cliffs and foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies to the bustling Golden Triangle. 
Many shore stops. Roam all four decks... 
meet genial companions. . . be comfortable 
in air-conditioned rooms. Southern style 
food . . . personal service. Leave Cincinnati 
June 13. Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 





Pittsburgh — modern metropolis, built on the 
banks of the Allegheny and Monongahela. Site 
of Fort Pitt. 


10-Day REELFOOT LAKE CRUISE* 
Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Mississippi 
Rivers. Breathtaking shore and lake scenery. 
Shore stops to visit historic sites. Leave 
Cincinnati June 2. Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 


*Take both cruises consecutively! Explore 


entire length of Ohio River. Ask for special 
cruise folder with complete details. 


OTHER 19361 CRUISES 


Kentucky Lake—7 days. Ohio, Tennessee 
Rivers. Leave June 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; 
August 5, 12, 19, 26. Fare, $115 up, plus tax. 


St. Paul, Minn.—20 days. Ohio, Mississippi 
Rivers. Leave Sept. 9. Fare, $340 up, 
plus tax. 


New Orleans—20 days. Ohio, Mississippi 
Rivers. Leave Sept. 30 and Oct. 21. Fare, 
$340 up, plus tax. 


Fares include all meals, berth, and some 
tours ashore. Special rates for children. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

45 Steamboat tunes recorded on 

‘R.P.M, . board. Delta Queen Calliope 

DECCA (No. 9-38231) — Delta Queen 

Trio (No. 9-38232) $1.00 each 

RECORDS postpaid from Greene Line 
Steamers, Inc. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

... For colorful folders describing all 1961 

cruises .. . or, fill out and mail this coupon. 


Wain, GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
; 344 Public Landing, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
(] Special OHIO RIVER Cruise 
folder 


(] Full color folder describing all 
1961 cruises 





Name 
Address 








City Zone State. 











do. It’s not vanity. You’re a business. 
You're the factory.” 

China urges girls to study themselves 
and learn to make the most of them- 
selves. “Half the American girls are 
pretty and well formed,” she said, “but 
they’re not graceful and poised. They’re 
empty. American women are very afraid 
of being different. They’re gauche and 
boyish. They imitate their brothers.” 

“Most women make up badly be- 
cause they don’t have the opportunity 
to experiment,” Carmen added, “‘and 
they’re intimidated by the threat of 
being thought vain if they do. Basically, 
most men dislike make-up because it’s 
done so badly.” 

And this brought up the problem of 
models’ difficulties with men. Why do 
so many men profess an active dislike 
for models while nursing a secret ad- 
miration for them? 

“Well, one reason is the models you 
see around in night spots,” Carmen 
said. ‘They really aren’t models, be- 
cause the real models are either working 
in studios or home in bed. These imi- 
tations draw attention to themselves in 
the worst way. Some girls run around 
naked with all their clothes on—which 
is why men find it offensive.” 

But probing deeper with China, Car- 
men and others, I discovered that the 
difficulties models have with men stem 
from three issues: breasts, naiveté and 
money. 

Hollywood and men’s magazines 
have exaggerated breasts to the point 
of deformity. One photographer says: 
“If you put a Carmen alongside a 
Jayne Mansfield on the beach in bikinis, 
most men would prefer Carmen. She 
has a wonderful figure. And if you just 
shot a Mansfield without her shoulders 
pulled back and her’ back arched, 
well ——” 

American men are naive about 
models. All the girls agree that they 
run up against the same thing. When 
they meet a man, he thinks: “Ah-ha. 
I'll bet she’s stuck-up because every- 
body tells her she’s beautiful. Well, /’m 
going to be different.”” And then they 
become nasty and insulting. Most 
models prefer older men who, they say, 
are the only ones who aren’t fazed by 
their appearance. 

Money is a tremendous barrier be- 
tween models and men in America. 
China says: “This is the only city where 
I haven’t been almost raped on my first 
date. The fact that I’m Oriental and 
lived in Europe absolutely terrifies 
American men. And also—‘Jeez! She’s 
a model and makes all that money!’ 
I have the impression that American 
men are terrified of making a faux pas.” 

“And there’s something else,” Car- 
men said. “Models don’t screen their 
men, because they don’t value them- 
selves the way the rest of the world 
does. Models are waiting to be snared 
by clever men who are after the money 
they make. Many models have been 
taken.” 

I’ve been around models long enough 
to see through the phony glamour that 
surrounds them, and I would still like 
a date with one of them. Working girls 
are wonderful. THE END 





Charles Goren, World’s Foremost Authority on Bridge. 


Only experience could produce Scotch 
of such unvarying guality and good taste 
as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 
the Teacher family still personally supervise 
the making of this famous product of 

Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY | 86 PROOF 
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IN BRIDGE... 
EXPERIENCE 
IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


SorTLEy IN | 
| BOCOTLAN Ly 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ROTTERDAM 
OUISBOURG 
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Why do weli- ipaceled people Wavet Sabena? Haute 
cuisine six miles high is only part of it. People who 


know Europe know Sabena shows it off best: with the 
world’s only 3-speed fleet of Boeing ““Intercontinental’’ 
jets, Caravelle “‘Continental’’ jets and Sikorsky heli- 
copters; with a special savoir-faire that extends to and 
through Europe, Africa and the Middle East. Next trip 
eee fly Sabena. Le service Belgique—ec’est magnifique! 


Ask your Travel Agent to book you Sabena all the way... or simply call Sabena Belgian World Airlines. More than 200 offices in the principal cities of the world. 
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The Easy 
Shopper 


THE TALKING DISCS 


@ Even in these enlightened and sophisticated days it is 
not every host who is equipped to enliven a dying supper 
party by playing a phonograph record of the sound of 
moths eating, but the number continues to grow. Some 
hosts, in fact, can offer a choice between Sounds of 
Marine Corps Boot Camp (Gold Star GS 520, $4.98) and 
Anthony Quayle reading Paradise Lost (Caedmon TC 
2008, $11.90). In other words, over the past few years 
there has been a steep rise in the popularity of those 
records which are referred to variously as spoken-word 
records, nonmusical records, or just plain Misc. It is 
hardly likely that they will ever present a serious chal- 
lenge to pop songs and other juke-box fodder, or even 
to opera, symphonies and string quartets, for the phono- 
graph is firmly established in our minds as a source of 
music: but when Columbia issued its first album of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow broadcasts, J Can Hear it Now, sales 
amounted to more than 600,000 copies; and the first 
record ever made by Caedmon—Dylan Thomas reading 
some of his poems, in 1952—is still being whisked across 
the counters today, and shows not the slightest sign of 
fading from the catalogue. 

Thomas Edison, as he recited Mary Had a Little Lamb 
into his fantastic new invention in 1877, can have had 
only a small idea of the extent to which the results of his 
experiment were to be developed: he would certainly 
have been delighted to know that in 1960 Caedmon 
Records would embark on the formidable task of issuing 
uncut versions of all of Shakespeare’s thirty-seven plays, 
one every two months, in both monaural and stereo- 
phonic sound, with a list of players including Edith 
Evans, Ralph Richardson, Michael Redgrave, Claire 
Bloom, Margaret Leighton, Trevor Howard and Cyril 
Cusack. This project—a striking manifestation of the 
kind of oaks which from little acorns grow—has aroused 
enthusiasm in libraries, colleges and universities all over 
the country, for Caedmon has a reputation for taste 
and discernment in its productions. The marketing is 
being handled through the Shakespeare Recording So- 
ciety, 277 Fifth Avenue, New York 16; members of the 
Society receive the records by mail before they appear 
in the stores, and at a reduced price—$8.90 for two- 
record sets, $12.90 for three, plus a postage-and-han- 
dling charge. There is no difference in price for stereo. 

Obviously, no recording could bear comparison with 
a first-class stage production ; but Shakespeare’s frequent 
habit of bringing a setting unforgettably to life through 
his dialogue makes his plays, above all others, readily 
adaptable for the phonograph. Other companies who 
have realized this and come up with distinguished lists 
of Shakespeare discs are RCA Victor, Spoken Word, 
Columbia and London. Straightforward prose or 
poetry readings are also eminently suitable for this 
treatment, and the catalogues contain a wide and tempt- 
ing selection. Among writers who have made recordings 
from their own works are Albert Camus, Thomas Mann, 
Robert Frost, James Stephens, Sean O’Casey, Ezra 
Pound, Edith Sitwell, John Steinbeck, Gertrude Stein, 
T. S. Eliot, e.e. cummings, Robert Graves, W. H. Auden, 
Jean Cocteau, Arthur Miller, S. J. Perelman, Dorothy 
Parker, W. B. Yeats and Truman Capote. There are 
also readings from the classics by an imposing list of 
artists that includes Peggy Ashcroft, Paul Schofield, 


Vincent Price, Katharine Cornell, James Mason, Julie 
Harris, Judith Anderson, Boris Karloff, Stanley Hollo- 
way, Eva Le Gallienne, Louis Jourdan, Lotte Lehmann, 
Padraic Colum and Emlyn Williams. 

But this is not all. The briefest study of records at 
present available will reveal an amazing profusion and 
variety of themes and spheres of interest. To mention a 
few items at random, Folkways offers the sounds of 
fish muttering and chirping at depths of up to 2000 
fathoms, and a comprehensive seven-record course in 
The Anatomy of English; Columbia presents The Great 
Moments in Sports and Bert Lahr in Waiting for Godot ; 
Spoken Arts offers twenty Pasternak poems read in 
Russian ; and the Academic Recording Institute, 18 East 
50th Street, New York 22, has prepared an impressive 
collection of interviews with eminent speakers on the 
arts, politics, anthropology, American history and 
philosophy, each of the five subjects being dealt with on 
ten 12-inch 33s rpm records. Few tastes are not pan- 
dered to. There are golf lessons, a discussion on the 
Kinsey Report, the 1938 Orson Welles broadcast of The 
War of the Worlds, the sounds of icebergs and Eskimos, 
instruction on keeping fit or giving a party or playing 
the bongos, Dr. Edward Teller explaining the Theory 
of Relativity, shorthand dictation at various speeds, 
statesmen’s speeches, a three-handed chat about sex, 





Two great performances made permanent: Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft and Sir John Gielgud record A Winter’s Tale. 


the croaking of a large number of American frogs, a 
collection of sermons, José Ferrer in highlights from the 
motion picture of Cyrano de Bergerac, and a six-record 
album of instruction in Mandarin Chinese. 

Language instruction records are of course no novelty. 
The Cortina Academy was established in 1882, and be- 
gan to turn out French, German and Italian courses as 
soon as the phonograph record was considered ready 
for commercial production. The Linguaphone Institute, 
founded in 1904, today issues courses in more than thirty 
languages. Shortly after World War II, Henry Holt & Co. 
secured the rights to the language courses developed for 
the Armed Forces, and has been issuing all twenty-one 
languages ever since. Both these firms put out most of 
their courses on 78 rpm records; a new departure is the 
large number of shorter, less expensive courses which are 
being issued on 33/4 rpm long-play microgroove: these 
are confined to the more “popular” languages, and are 
intended to help the tourist. (An interesting point here is 
that experts consider a language can be mastered more 
thoroughly on 78 rpm than on 33.) 

Another valuable source of spoken-word material is 
the United States Government. The Archive of Folk 
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By mail from Bermuda 
Indian Madras Handbags. | 
Authentic hand-loomed, vege- 
table-dyed, blended patterns. 8- 
inch Bermuda cedar handles. Made 
in our workrooms. State colour- 
ings you prefer. $6.80 postpaid. 
Luxurious English Doeskin 
Gloves. A Trimingham specialty. - 
White shortie slipons with dress- 
maker stitching. They wash beauti- 
fully. In quarter sizes 6 to 8, 
. $2.95 postpaid. 






piminghen 5 
BERMUDA 


Write Trimingham's, Hamiiton, Ber- 
muda, Dept. H-1. Add 50¢ postage per 
item. U. S. duty, if any, on delivery. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


MEN! CORDUROY CASUALS FOR 












rER a. 


For men who need 
EE, EEE, EEEE 
Just one of 50 styles ‘ 
for dress, work, 
sports that are made 
to fit wide feet. Not sold 
Top quality. Popular 
prices. Est. 1951. ; chee 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Write Today for FREE CATALOG 

HITCHCOCK SHOES, Hingham 6D, Mass. 





NEW uNITEDe STATES 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month Ve Color 


GETTYSBURG 


Write Dept. H 
F 
FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C 








Here's Looking at You! 
. - glass bottom tankard 12 oz. . . made of pol- 
ished (never-tarnish) aluminum. 
$5.95 each. .... set of 6 postpaid for $31.50 
Add $1.00 each for engraving, script or block 
another unusual gift from 


Collegiate Specialties 


P. ©. BOX 702. + ~—_ LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
CT MACL OL OM Mililani lies 


Choose 


35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


28 in full color important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide . . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play ... res interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are . . . 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GooD! 
Write Dept. 151 


WOLFE 


WORLDWIDE FILMS 








A modern feeling in walking! 
water buffalo.sandal with 


THE *“RIPPLE’® SOLE 
for ladies and men 
MADE ENTIRELY BY HAND, these casual, comfortable 
natural Water Buffalo sandals add spring to each 
- Give a gentle, alternating massage for soles— 
luce foot fatigue 45%. Cool ventilation obtained 
ugh ridges. Rubber spring action, 


$9.65 


Money Back ppd 
Guaranteed 


311 Sixth Ave., Dept. H-51 
New York 14, N. Y. 


by air coming thro 
scientific design increase stride 6” ; bal- 
ance weight! Sizes 3-13 


*TM RIPPLE SOLE CORP. 
Brochure Available 


é 
“Down in the Village’ over 60 yrs. 


PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine oil painting on can- ‘ 
vas in full color, painted from 
your photo or snapshot by out- § 
standing registered American 
and European portrait painters. 
Do not confuse these oi! paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 


39-75 TO 399-%5 

Compare our oli Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 

[FRREE 2 how so ‘onsen anon pontRat 
Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. E, 4 wen. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ae 


NOW Sclenes" 




















shows you ow to riod 
learn by “EAR* “oe 
umes Kdlies & gentlemen... 


LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Just think what i can Pag nos to “eagel in dollars and cents, confidence, 
coe 2 uo to learn “ove ate ech, statistics, facts, figures, 

been a anything —O E HT . while you sleep and 
fy it FA 


That’ 's what erm sn ag - a scientifically proved Dormiphone 
“works” to train your memory for you awake and asleep... and 
what's more the Dormiphone not only puts your sleeping time to use, 
but helps you sleep more soundly as well. 
Ty addition, this amazing versatile instrument “plays” for you, 
i. pene ‘fine entertainment with high quality sprodection of 
be = ni both voice and music for greater enjoyment 
Get the stration. No obliga TODAY. Write, call for FREE BOOK. 
PHONE 


iN 
| BOPsay adie City. N: Y. 20, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Book. I am interested 
| in learning more about the DORMIPHONE and what it | 





can do for me. No obligation—no salesman will call. 








| NAME. | 
| ADDRESS. | 
UU ee See eee ZONE........ oy SR a | 
| My main interest in Dormiphonics - for: 
nguage Learning ds peech im marprement 
| Memorization ; School or College Work | 
(_) Bridge Rules Dramatics om 
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Fe ae & 750 CHARM 
CATALOG 

14K SOLID GOLD and STERLING SILVER 

Charms at Direct-To-You Prices 
Map—of any state or 
.S. possession, foreign 

countries. Enameled on 

14K Solid Gold ___$12. 
Sterling Silver _._ 2.20 
O) Telephone—iike a real 
one but dials ‘I love you.” 
14K Solid Gold ___$12.00 
Sterling Silver __._ 4.00 


SPECIAL OFFER. Send 25¢ in cash or stamps and 
year "ll receive the huge 9x12, 112 page, all inclusive 
000 charm catalog. A must for all collectors. 


CHARM & TREASURE, Dept. H-51,509 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


FlexPort PET DOOR 
Ends Door-Tending, Whining, Scratching 


Why be a doorman for your 
pet? FlexPort ends scratched 
doors and whining. Keeps 
out flies, wind, rain. Gives 
you and dog or cat complete 
freedom. Soft plastic tri- 
angles close gently and 
tightly. Easily installed. 
nn 

at $19.90. | 


' 
Before or- | 


























dering send | 
for free | 
. folder. 
TUREN, INC. Dept. HL-5 
2 Cottage Ave. Danvers, Mass. 





Finest sLeePinG BAGS 

Sleep in_ complete comfort in any 
weather. Read why most world famous 
expeditions and professional outdoors- 
men everywhere buy BAUER Lifetime 


Bags. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed. COMPARE FIRST! Risk not one 


Catalog | 
cent! Read how in our free catalog. 
faci BAUER isiiniron ED 


“ESCAPE FROM THE ORDINARY” 


ORDER BY MAIL. Enjoy the unusual 
in fine sportswear, hand-made leather 
clothes, boots, equipment for sports 
& adventure. Imports and exclusive 
designs available nowhere else. 56- 
page color catalog shows over two 
hundred items in a complete size 
range for men & women. The 
classic, timeless styling and su- 
perior quality are an investment 
in comfort & satisfaction. Send 
TODAY for one of the most 
unusual catalogs ever printed. 


52-PAGE 































Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen World Over 


Norm Thompson 


1805 N.W. THURMAN « PORTLAND 9, OREGON 





CARTER CARPAC 


-.+For The Man Who Enjoys The 
Distinction Of Buying Finer Things 





PROUD OWNERS ARE PLEASED 
TO LOAN THEIR CARPACS 
We continually hear how many times 


owners have loaned their CarPacs. 


Models to fit all cars and needs from $39.50-$99.50. Photo- 
grapher’s platform models $165 te $225. Write for litera- 
ture. State year, make and model of car. 


CARTER Mfg.Co., inc., 1219 S.E. Division, Portiand 2, Ore. 









SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 


DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 


Includes all import charges 
eet e ree ee 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD 4 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free ! 
catalog H 51 1 












} Name 











Address 








Song in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress has made a num- 
ber of discs available to the public from 
its precious collection of about 350,000 
recordings, which were primarily in- 
tended as a reference service for use by 
serious students and specialists: the 
majority may still be heard on the spot, 
only after formal application. Those 
which may now be purchased consist 
chiefly of folk music recorded in the 
field, but they include a number of rare 
and intriguing non-musical items. There 
is also a magnificent three-record Al/- 
bum of Modern Poetry—seventy-eight 
poems read by forty-six contemporary 
English and American poets—which 
can be obtained, at $13.50 plus 10 per 
cent excise tax and shipping costs, 
only from the Recording Laboratory, 
Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. The album is 
monaural, 331s rpm. The Laboratory 
will supply order blanks as well as de- 
tailed catalogues of all its other records 
on sale to the public—folk-song and 
folk-tale catalogue, 25 cents, list of 
poetry readings free. 

To the blind person, the spoken- 
word record is obviously a very special 
delight. It is surprising, therefore, that 
a large number of blind people are still 
not aware of a service which exists to 
give them the pleasure of Talking Books 
absolutely free. Talking Books were 
started in the 1930’s by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The works 
to be recorded are selected by the 


wy 


Library of Congress, and at presen, 
about 2800 titles are available. The 
records are 12-inch, 33} rpm; ap 
average book runs to thirteen discs 
Blind persons may obtain these by 
mail from any of the twenty-eight 
regional distributing libraries through. 
out the country, at no cost. They may 
only be played on phonographs of a 
special type called talking-book repro. 
ducers, which are loaned—also without 
charge—through fifty-five local agen. 
cies for the blind. Lists and descriptions 
of latest recordings are to be found in 
Talking Book Topics, a bimonthly 
magazine published by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Of the large commercial companies, 
Columbia offers the biggest selection 
of spoken-word records. It had issued 
Othello, with Paul Robeson, back in the 
days of 78 rpm, and this was trans 
ferred to LP when that revolutionary 
development arrived. The record is 
still selling. Other notable works on the 
Columbia list are Shaw’s Don Juan in 
Hell, Benét’s John Brown’s Body, and 
John Gielgud reading an anthology of 
Shakespeare. Sir John, incidentally, in- 
sists on recording in a darkened studio 
as bare of technicians and onlookers as 
possible. A single light over the desk, 
a book, the voice, one microphone— 
and magic is produced. It looks easy; 
but in fact as much care is taken 
as though a full-scale performance 
of Wagner’s Ring cycle were being 









Vacation pleasure as varied as individual taste. Sun, 


swim, sail, fish? Massachusetts has miles 
surf and sand... 


is out for your vacation pleasure. 


WRITE FOR COLOR BROCHURES 


Indicating area in which you are interested, type of ac- 
guest house or cottage) and 


commodations (hotel, motel, 


length of stay. 


Berkshire Hills * Boston * Cape Cod 
Martha's Vineyard * Nantucket 
North Shore * Old Sturbridge Village 
Pioneer Valley * Plymouth 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. of 


lakes, countryside, historic sites. 
Pick one for fun from 9 exciting vacation areas. And 
for gourmets, memorable dining! The welcome mat 


JOHN A. VOLPE, Governor 





of superb 


EAN 
e 


JOHN T. BURKE, Commissioner 


COMMERCE, DIV. H-4 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET © BOSTON 14, MASS. 








YOURSELF! dealer for a convincing pa. LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 





NOW ...no“ 
ean afford to be without a 


quality DA-LITE SCREEN! 


photo family” 






Tripod Models from 
$12.95 up! Other Da- 
Lite Screens: The dr. 
at $4.95 to the deluxe 






Total e: enjoyment of your slides 








and mo is only possible with 

a proven-qualityit a-Lite Scree: anes oor 

Half a century of unequalled | Sig utc $795.00.” 
experience has or * Lite to p = 
develop scientifically-perfect screen 
py A cookers all aN color 





| ‘dramatically rehect fe 1 ox your 


is have exclusive automatic fea. 
ures—set up in seconds! 








psa 


SEE FOR Ask your Da-Lite » 











planning a trip? 


SEE A 


TRAVEL AGENT 


... and ask to see the 


HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES 
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DYLAN THOMAS, VOL. 5—Caedmon, TC 1132— 












at present recorded. Actors on the — — aed —. o — eae work- Prose £5.06 Chsccien rend te the author). 
able. The the peportnty — SS ee eee =| WAITING FOR GopoT—Columbia, Rank 0’CONNOR—Caedmon, TC 1036—$5.95 
rpm; an medium; after the hurly-burly of the ‘Fifth Avenue, and hiring studios or O2L 238 (two 1?”,;—$9.98 (Members of the (Two stories read by the author). 
een discs theater or the film studio, the calm halls as they require them, have built Broadway cast). JONATHAN swirT—MGM, E 3620 ARC—3$4.98 
these by surroundings, together with the intri- up a highly successful independent con- THE CAMBRIDGE gg OF ENGLISH PROSE, (Selections from Gulliver's Travels and other 
enty-cight guing challenge of a new technique, pro- —_cern. Although they strenuously refuse OL Si aedmon, TC 1056—$5.95 (Defoe to works, read by Alec Guiness), 
; through. yide balm for the wounded spirit. But to go “commercial,” they have never ne , ; ‘tins aa: cela JOYCE: FINNEGAN WAKE =€ aedmon, TC 1086— 
The there is always the danger of an attack —_—lost money on a record: and that,con- © epee’ ey po ant ee she ctl 755 Comm bie and Shem the Penman 
7 = f panic: for no artist sidering their bold and dashing list, is 54-98 (Reads from her Member of teWeddlng, —_ read by Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack). 
aphs of a of = Kw ‘ P : Ms bl d i a i The Heart ts @ Lonely, Hunter snd pootma). JOYCE: ULYSSES—Caedmon, TC 1063—$5.95 
10k repro- can fail to be visited at times by . payers eee er raging, ny DOROTHY PARKER—Spoken Arts, 726—$5.95 (Siobhan McKenna and E. G. Marshall read 
0 without realization of the awful permanence of _as it does the public’s growing aware- —_ (Horsie read by the author: also poems). Molly and Leopold Bloom soliloquies). 
cal agen. a recorded performance. ness of the phonograph as something 
scriptions It is to the smaller companies that more than a musical box. 
found in we must look for the more widely ; An ironic Sidelight on the whole 
nimonthly varied and often adventurous lists in _ situation, which some people may re- 
American the nonmusical category. Most of them, gard as the thin end of a rather sinister 
West 16th too, are prepared to accept mail or- wedge, comes from the fact that several 
ders—notably Spoken Arts, 95 Valley book clubs have taken to including 
ympanies Road, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Caedmon, spoken-word records in their lists of 
selection 277 Fifth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y.; offerings. The threat to the printed 
ad issued Folkways, 117 West 46th Street, New word, however, is remote; books have 
ack in the York 36; Vanguard, 154 West 14th been coping with competition in one 
as trans. Street, New York 11; and Audio Book form or another ever since Caxton got 
lutionary Company, 501 Main Street, St. Joseph, his new-fangled notion off the stocks, 8 a9 
ecord is Michigan. Titles on the London list are and there seems no reason why they oS 2s : 3 
ks on the available by mail from Unusual Rec- should not thrive side by side with this -., : 
n Juan in ords, 446 Broadway, New York 13. particular example of the encroach- DENMARK - ¢ FINLAND - NORWAY ~ SWEDEN. 
jody, and | The larger firms naturally prefer that ment of technology into the arts. 
rology of local dealers should take care of retail 
tally, in- sales. EIGHTY-FIVE 
ed studio One of the smaller companies, Caed- SPOKEN-WORD 
vokers as mon, was a pioneer in the field, and is 
the desk, still the most imaginative. It was begun RECORDS 
phone— on a shoestring in 1952 by Marianne A attbay Gatecton 
ks easy; ee #8 Tertern Fiowriige, aon @ All records listed are 33 rpm except 
is taken after they graduated from college. Deri- where indicated, and all are monaural un- 
‘ormance sive laughter greeted the news that they —_— jess marked with an asterisk to denote 
re being proposed to offer for sale records of stereo. Prices quoted are subject to change. 
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You'll Enjoy Europe More with 


BRORGWARD 


Roomy comfort, wonderful riding qualities, exceptional 
safety and amazing gasoline economy make Borgward 
the perfect car for touring. Most important, the pains- 


taking quality of construction assures the priceless 
virtue of absolute dependability. 





.. when two seasons blend into one exciting 
month. Enjoy summer sightseeing and 
amusements in ideal weather, coupled with 
the debut of new fall events. 





—_————= 


NOW AVAILABLE with AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


When you buy a Borgward in the United States for de- 
livery abroad, you are assured of complete satisfaction. 
In our thoroughly experienced hands, every detail, every 
document is anticipated; we give you knowledgeable 
touring counsel. You get wonderful cooperation from 
Borgward abroad; Europe-wide service facilities give you 
peace of mind. Best of all, you’ll save enough on your 
purchase to pay for the return of your car...your 
European travel costs are negligible. Write today for 
complete details and name of your nearest dealer. 


Enjoy opera, concerts, ballet and the 
Scandinavian Design Cavalcade, introducing 
daring new concepts of art and craftsmanship 
.. perfect time to shop. Choice transatlantic 
space available for delightful September 
vacations. 


= 


See a Travel Agent. Write: 


SCANDINAVIAN 
TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. 21, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 


BORGWARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


1160 Park Square Building—31 St. James Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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A new world of pleasure opens 
when you drive abroad... 


Austin 850 and Morris 850 





Kurope’s at its best when you see it by car...going where you 
please, setting your pace. And, if you tour in your own BMG 
car, built to U.S. specifications, delivered to you anywhere 
abroad, and shipped back home, your savings will be sizeable 
...even after shipping costs and duty! 


BMG, England's foremost auto maker, offers the widest selec- 
tion available... sports cars, economy cars, compacts, sedans, 
convertibles, station wagons... such famous names as MG, 
Austin, Austin Healey, Morris. Your hometown BMC dealer will 
be happy to arrange a test drive and make all arrangements. 

BMC prices — delivered in London -—start as low as $1064. 








Austin Healey 


For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker 
information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write — 
Hambro Automotive Corporation, Dept. H-2, 27 West 57th St., New York 
19, New York, U.S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. 
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THE LOTTERY and THE DAEMON LOVER— 
Folkways, FL 9728, $5.95 (By Shirley 
Jackson, read by the author). 


MARK TWAIN STORIES— Spoken Arts, 778— 
$5.95 (Read by Hiram Sherman). 


PROUST: REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST— 
Caedmon, TC 2017, (two 12”)—$11.90 
(Swann in Love read by Ralph Richardson). 


S. J. PERELMAN—Spoken Arts, 705—$5.95 
(Reading a selection from his works). 


SEAN O’CASEY—Caedmon, TC 1012—$5.95 
(Extracts from his works read by the 
author). 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS—Caedmon, TC 1005— 
$5.95 (Short story, poems, scenes from The 
Glass Menagerie, read by the author). 


TRUMAN CAPOTE—Columbia, ML 4761— 
$4.98 (Reading Children on their Birthdays). 


WILLIAM FAULKNER—MGM, E 3617 ARC— 
$4.98 (Reads from his The Sound and the 
Fury and Light in August). 


Drama 


ARTHUR MILLER— Spoken Arts, 704—$5.95 
(Reads from Death of a Salesman and The 
Crucible). 


DON JUAN IN HELL—Columbia, OSL 166, 
(two 12”)—$9.98 (With Charles Laughton 
and Agnes Moorehead). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF FRENCH DRAMA— 
Spoken Arts, 715—$5.95 (Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault and Madeleine Renaud). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST— Angel, 
B 3504—$4.98 (With John Gielgud and 
Edith Evans). 


J. B—RCA Victor, *LDS 6075, $13.98, 
LD 6075, $11.98 (two 12”) (Archibald 
MacLeish’s play, with original cast). 


J. M. SYNGE: RIDERS TO THE SEA and THE 
SHADOW OF THE GLEN— Spoken Arts, 743— 
$5.95 (Played by the Radio Eireann Play- 
ers, Dublin). 


JULIUS CAESAR—London, A 4334 (three 
12”)\—$17.50 (Uncut; the Marlowe So- 
ciety of Cambridge University). 


KING LEAR— Spoken Arts, 784—3$5.95 (By 
the Dublin Gate Theater). 


KRAPP’S LAST TAPE—Spoken Arts, 788— 
$5.95 (The Beckett play, with Donald 
Davis). 


MACBETH—London, A 4343—$17.50, *OSA 
1316 (three 12”)\—$17.94 (Uncut; the Mar- 
lowe Society of Cambridge University). 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Caedmon, TC 
2013 (two 12”)—$11.90 (Michael Red- 
grave as Shylock, with minor cuts). 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL— Angel, B3505— 
$4.98 (Old Vic London production with 
Robert Donat). 


OEDIPUS REX—Folkways, FL 9862—$5.95 
(By students of Amherst College). 


OEDIPUS REX—Caedmon, TC 2012 (two 
12)”—$11.90 (The Yeats translation, with 
the Stratford, Ontario, Festival Players). 


OTHELLO—Columbia, SL 153 (three 12”)— 
$14.94 (with Paul Robeson). 


THE RIVALS—Caedmon, TC 2020—$1/ 1.90, 
* TCS 5002 (two 12”)—$11.90 (With Edith 
Evans, Pamela Brown, Michael MacLiam- 
mior, James Donald). 


ROMEO & JULIET—London, A 4419—$17.50 
*OSA 1407, $23.92 (four 12”) (Uncut; 
the Marlowe Society of Cambridge Uni- 
versity). 


SAINT JOAN—RCA Victor, LOC 6133 (three 
12”)—$14.98 (Cambridge Drama Festival 
production with Siobhan McKenna). 


UNDER MILK wWooD—Caedmon, TC 2005, 
(two 12”)—$11.90 (Dylan Thomas and the 
New York cast). 















































PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


¥.S.0.P 





All Cognac is brandy, but not all Ame! 
brandy is Cognac... and | 
only some Cognac is V. S. O, P, exclU 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 





V.S.0.P 
Rare, indeed, is the superb quality pana 
that distinguishes Remy Martin 

V.S.O.P.—Very Superior Old Pale, 
V: 
PRIDE OF COGNAC < 
REMY MARTIN fea 
V.S.0.P Chica; 





No Cognac of lesser quality than 
V.S. O. P. is permitted 
to bear the Remy Martin label. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S. 0. P 








Remy Martin is the only 
producer of Cognac 
specializing in V. S. O. P. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





You can recognize the finest 
Cognac by the unique, 
characteristic dark green bottle, 
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80 PROOF-RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y 








{N OPPORTUNITY 


,ee FO represent one of 
America’s top lines of 
exclusive personalized 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


These high quality distinctive cards 
ge never sold in any store or shop. 
Gelling season starts May Ist. Liberal 
commissions. Write now for details. 
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9927 West Dickens 
Chicago, Illinois 
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900 NORTH MICHIGAN 


aCques 


FRENCH (RESTAURANT 





Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 
Reservations Suggested 


OSVOIHD, 


IN DAILY...11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M, 
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May is lhe Menlh 
Clay & Play 


ALABAMA 


Governor John Pat- 
terson invites you to 
tour and enjoy Ala- 
bama at the height of 
its scenic beauty this magic month of 
May. A welcome as warm as our 
State’s springtime days awaits you 
when you come. 












Rainbow Falls at Dismals Gardens 
near Phil Campbell. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE ALABAMA TRAVEL PACKAGE 


Roy C, Marcato, Director 


| wreey of Publicity and Information, Dept. H-51 
ate Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama 


y| Please send me literature about Alabama. 


| Nome. 





Address. 
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Poetry 


AGES OF MAN—Columbia, OL 5390—$4.98 
(Shakespeare readings by John Gielgud). 


ANTHOLOGY OF NEGRO POETS IN THE U.S.A.— 
Folkways, FL 9792, $5.95 (Reaa by Arna 
Bontemps). 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH—Caedmen, TC 1009— 
$5.95 (Poems read by the author). 


DYLAN THOMAS, VOL. 1—Caedmon, TC 
1002—$5.95 (Poems and a short story 
read by the author). 


DYLAN THOMAS, VOL. 2—Caedmon, TC 
1018—$5.95 (Poems read by the author). 


EZRA POUND—Caedmon, TC 1122—$5.95 
(Poems read by the author). 


FOUR QUARTETS—Angel, 45012—$3.98 (T.S. 
Eliot reads from his poems). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN VERSE— 
Spoken Arts, 772—$5.95 (Read by Alex- 
ander Scourby and Nancy Wickwire). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF FRENCH VERSE— 
Spoken Arts, 711—$5.95 (Read in French 
by Jean Vilar). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF GERMAN VERSE— 
Spoken Arts, 701—$5.95 (Read in German 
by Henry Schnitzler). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF MILTON, KEATS, SHEL- 
LeEY—Spoken Arts, 768—$5.95 (Read by 
Hilton Edwards). 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF NERVAL, BAUDELAIRE, 
VERLAINE, RIMBAUD—Spoken Arts, 764— 
$5.95 (A selection of poems read in French 
by Jean Vilar, Jean Desailly and others). 


HEARING POETRY, VOL. 1—Caedmon, TC 
1021—$5.95 (Chaucer to Milton). 


HEARING POETRY, VOL. 2—Caedmon, TC 
1022—$5.95 (Dryden to Browning). 


LEAVES OF GRASS—Caedmon, TC 1037— 
$5.95 (A selection read by Ed Begley). 


OGDEN NASH—Caedmon, TC 1015—$5.95 
(Poems read by the author). 


PLEASURE DOME—Columbia, ML 4259— 
$5.95 (Anthology of modern poems read 
by W. H. Auden, Ogden Nash, e. e. 
cummings and others). 


POEMS AND LETTERS OF EMILY DICKINSON— 
Caedmon, TC 1119—$5.95 (Read by Julie 
Harris). 

POEMS AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS— 


Folkways, FL 9877—$5.95 (A selection, 
read by Max Dunbar). 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON— Spoken 
Arts, 761—$5.95 (Selections read by Nancy 
Wickwire). 


THE POEMS OF W. B. YEATS——Spoken Arts, 
753—$5.95 (Read by the poet, Siobhan 
McKenna and Michael MacLiammoir). 


THE POETRY OF KEATS—Caedmon, TC 1087— 
$5.95 (A selection read by Ralph Richard- 
son). 


ROBERT FROST—Caedmon, TC 1060—$5.95 
(Poems read by the author). 


ROBERT GRAVES—Caedmon, TC 1066— 
$5.95 (Poems read by the author). 


SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE—Spoken Arts, 
729—$5.95 (23 sonnets read by Anthony 
Quayle: also works by Donne, Marlowe 
and others). 


W. H. AUDEN—Caedmon, TC 1019—$5.95 
(Poems read by the author). 


History 


GREAT AMERICAN SPEECHES—Caedmon, TC 
2016 (two 12”)—$11.90 (Read by Melvyn 
Douglas, Carl Sandburg and others). 


I CAN HEAR IT NOW, VOL. 1—Columbia, 
ML 4095—$4.98 (Edward R. Murrow in 
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The six guides in the bottom row are brand new additions to the series! 
Plan your vacation trip NOW 


with these wonderful 


Holiday Magazine Travel Guides 


5 Guides 

for $4.95 
Thinking of a trip this year? Then now’s the time to order these con- 
venient, helpful HOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL GUIDES. 

Prepared with the skill that makes HOLIDAY unique among mag- 
azines, these guides contain everything you want to know about tours, 
prices, restaurants, hotels, tipping, sights, customs. There are maps and 
illustrations, too—to help you get the most out of your trip. And they’re 
smartly styled to travel everywhere with you in pocket or purse. 

The price? Only $4.95 for any five you select—less than many pop- 
ular single-country guides. If you wish to order more than five, addi- 
tional guides are only $1 each. And with the five or more guides you 
order, you'll receive, free of charge, a European currency converter for 
figuring American equivalents of European money in seconds. 

Check the titles you want in the coupon on this page and mail it 
today—or buy the books from your favorite bookstore, news dealer 
or travel agency. If you order direct from us, there’s no need to pay 
now—we’ll gladly bill you later. 

P.S. If you know someone who’s planning a trip, these guides will 
make a wonderfully thoughtful gift. 
HOLIDAY, Dept. 1934, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked 
below PLUS my FREE currency converter. (Minimum 
order, five books for $4.95; additional GUIDES $1 each.) 

C1 The Low Countries (Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg) () Switzerland 
C The Caribbean [1] Mexico D Restaurants of Europe () Shopping in Europe 

OC Italy CD) Rome ( Florence and the Hill Towns () Paris 
CJ The Riviera and Southern France (1) Scandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
C London ( Britain: England, Scotland, Wales () Spain [) France 


PLUS a free European Currency Converter 





Name 





Street or R.D. 





Zone___State 


Payment enclosed (Penna. resi- a Bill me the cost of the Guides I’ve ordered 
C) dents please add 4% state sales tax.) plus a few cents for postage and handling. 


If you’re not completely satisfied with the GUIDES, return them within 10 days for a full refund — 


Town 











or pay nothing if you’ve requested billing. Either way, the currency converter is yours to keep. 
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MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
153 K Navarro St., San Antonio 5, Texas 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Read 

about it... 
Visitors 

rave about it! 


An historic past and ex- 
citing present blend in 
one of the world’s most 
distinctive cities — San 
Antonio ... the “Alamo 
City.”’ See 4 ancient 
Spanish missions, and the 
Alamo where Davy 
Crockett and Jim Bowie 
fought for Texas Inde- 
pendence. Ride a gondola 
along the beautiful, wind- 
ing San Antonio River. 
Write for the 20 page 
free book — then begin 
planning your most mem- 
orable vacation - TODAY. 
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SNELLS 
invite you 
out west 
























AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 
18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


Friendly, planned entertainment, western J 
atmosphere. Magnificent new lodge. Un- 
excelled cuisine. Olympic size pool. Ro- 
deos, Pack Trips, Chuck Wagon Dinners, 
Stage Coach Rides. Reasonable rates. 


See your travel agent or write for Free booklet. 
Paradise Ranch 7, Woodland Park, Colorado. 


MR. AND MRS. FRANK SNELL, JR., Owners 











Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 


Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. Informal resort of dis- 


tinction. Emphasis on good food. Accommodations in 
lodge & cottages. Beautiful pool-cocktail lounge-fishing, 
gol nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding & 
non-riding. For details, write Box R, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Sixty Three Ranch 


In soe f scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, rates 
write. Paul E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Tumbling River Ranch 

Colorado's luxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies. Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, comfort, and a warm 
Western welcome await you. Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 
Write Grant P.O., Park County, Colo., TEmple 8-5981 


° 
Lazy Hills Guest Ranch 

Modern Living in healthful Western Atmosphere on work- 
ing ranch. Ride over scenic trails. Large pool. Excellent 
food. Am. Plan includes all activities. Cottages with con- 
necting rooms. Family rates. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Tex. (8 mi. W. of Kerrville) 


















Season 
June 1- Oct. 1 A Dude Ranch of Distinction 
CATTLE OPERATION - SWIMMING - FISHING - RIDING - PICNICS 
PACK TRIPS - BOAT TRIPS ON JACKSON LAKE AND SNAKE RIVER 
Ranch airstrip catering to private flyers 
Write: Fish Creek Ranch, Wilson, Wyoming - Box 50 


Sun & Fun, 7 days, $98 





in Cool Colorado 


Families, couples, singles—-have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do... or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 
Rates include all. Color folder free. 

BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9S, Colorado. 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 
Eastern Dude Ranches Association 

Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





. 
Rimrock Ranch-Jackson Hole Country 
Relax in high mountain valley. Greatest variety of riding 
in big game wilderness area, trout streams, hot springs 
pools, cook-outs. Small guest capacity ; top accommodations 
& service. Big game hunting in season. May 15-Oct. Write: 

Rimrock Ranch, Box 485, Jackson, Wyoming 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 
or Honeymoon. Superb horses, heated swimming pool, 
golf, lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly en- 
tertainment. Superior cuisine, Sensible rates. Open May 20 
to Oct. 16. Free color booklet. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 








Tarryall River Ranch 


Real dude ranch in Tarryall Mts. of Pike National Forest. 
Modern. Am. Plan, Fine food ; horses; mountain & meadow 
trails; trout stream; steak fries; recreation hall; jeep trips. 
Rates include everything for perfect Western Vacation. 
Write for folder: Tarryall River Ranch, Lake George, Colo. 





Mexico 
The Garden of Eden Resort Hotel 


Intimate jungle fun in Mexico. American comfort and 
health safeguards. Swimming, dancing, trips in region. 
Personal attention by owners! Wonderful, safe food. Res- 
ervations or information write Aptdo. 219, Cérdoba, 

Veracruz, Mexico, or Consult Your Travel Service 








Hotel El Pozo Del Rey—Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to: 
Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 


California 








Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Ranch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and saaaily 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated swimming pee 

waterskiing, hunting trips, dining, sailboating, fishing 
canoeing. For reservations write— po}, y, Averill—owner 
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Alisal Ranch-Resort, Solvang, Calif. 


A must for your Calif. vacation. Spanish land grant from 
days of the Dons. 40 mi. from Santa Barbara. 10,000 acre 
operating cattle ranch inc. complete modern resort, 18-Hole 
golf course, 75 horses, 60 trails, rodeos, barbecues, cocktail 
lounge, tennis, heated pool. Color folder & rates on request. 










Alpine luxury and hospitality only 
60 miles from Portland 

At the 6,000 ft. level of majestic Mt. Hood in the 
beautiful Cascades, Timberline is a ‘‘castle 
above the clouds” offering year ‘round excite- 
ment (or relaxation if you're so inclined.) Enjoy 
one of the Northwest's finest dining rooms with 
cuisine to match. Accommodations range from 
individual rooms in Northwest decor with parlor 
and fireplace to more economical dormitory fa- 
cilities. (RATES: Rooms, $9 to $20; Dormitory, 
$3 per person.) 

e swim and ski all year 
e fishing and hiking 


e golf and riding 
(within 30 minutes drive) 










LODGE 


GOVERNMENT CAMP, OREGON 


Write for reservations or information 
(closed October only) 


.». at the top of Oregon 


The highlight of your summer vacation... a 
ride to the top of Mt. Hood, 10,000 ft. above sea 
level, in the. Timberline Sno-Cat. Hourly trips 
take tourists to view points equalled only in 
Europe for grandeur and natural breathtaking 
beauty. Make this a ‘‘must see’’ while in Oregon. 








California 





. * : 
Richardson Springs, Calif. 
Family vacations in the mountains near Chico; fun and 
relaxation for adults, teen-agers, children. Mineral baths, 
massage, heated pools, golf etc. Air-Conditioned Hotel 
and Cottages. For vacation program write: 


Bob Richardson, P.O. Box 99, Richardson Springs, Calif. 


° . 
La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 
Plan to include a visit here in your spring or summer 
trip to Southern California. Rooms and suites overlook- 
ing the blue Pacific. Heated pool, wonderful gardens 
famous climate. Five restaurants serve endless variety of 
fine food. Write for color folders and rates. 








The Inn at Rancho Sante Fe, California 
Perfect for spring or summer vacation in So. Calif. Finest 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool, beach club, Pictur- 
esque atmosphere. Fine food. Sight-seeing in n i- 
ego Co. & old Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mar., for fold- 
ers, Eur. Plan rates, The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 








“Northern Californias 








: BEAUTIFUL REDWOODS 









4 DELIGHTFUL HOURS 





NORTH OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 






Best of your memories of that 1961 
vacation will be the breathtaking 
beauty of 


ENCHANTING HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Attach 





name and address for 
Points of interest Folder 
Fishing Map and Guide 
Resources of Humboidt County 
O Have Fun in the Redwood Parks 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 





“3 
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the CENTER of. 
OREGON VACATION AN () 


ONE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST’s 
FINEST LUXURY MOTOR HOTELS 


THE VILLAGE GREEN 


JUST 20 MIN. SOUTH OF EUGENE ON wy 
P. O. BOX 277, COTTAGE GROVE, orga 
Mirhai TWX Cot. Gr. 3113 © Write for vacation brochpe, 












for free 4-color brochure 
write Chamber of Commerce 
BOX 1026, ROSEBURG, Ontcox | 





Canada 











Championship golf, tennis, rid- | 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... | 
Lido beach, heated salt-water | 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. N, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 

your Travel Agent 














A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


noc TADOUSSAL 


AND FISHING LAKES “2 June to Sept. 
Tadoussac, Prov. of Quebec 


na oe 
J OUdCA HC ee ry 
Piri, 


apar?rity } 








# —_— 
where the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers mee! 
Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 1) 
well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free ait. From 
$13.50 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamet 0 
highway from Montreal. J. A. Ouellette, Mgt, 
Dept. C., Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Ageats 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
——t 


S 


» 


Wr Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 








Arizona 









Free color booklet write: 


| 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-H, Pueblo, Tucson, Arit 
| 


° : 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona bo 
Unique & historic hotel—meeting place of the Southrwi| 
completely modern service & accommodations. Fesibgenal 
tioned ; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with ge 

ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection rates 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders an 





{ 


Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizon 


Arizona’s newest and finest year around hotel. te 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Som / 





dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area," 


5-631! 


12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 
Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 
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Continued from Page 183 
ems on-the-spot recordings. Inauguration of 
‘TIONLA) F, D. Roosevelt through Japanese sur- 
RTHWesT's “ender, World War II). 
HOTELS 

RIT NOW—WINSTON CHURCHILL— 

BEEN poor KL 5066—$5.98 (Churchill’s 
GROVE, Cot: most famous speeches, 1940-1951 and 
r vacation brochyp, hes of F. D. Roosevelt and Dwight 

D. Eisenhower). 


yoICES TOWARD PEACE— Decca, DL 909]— 
$4.98 (A view of the United Nations, its 
aims and actions, narrated by Ralph Bel- 
jamy and men and women of the U. N.). 


“ers 


1” brochure 


Religious 
rr of C 
SEBURG, onteoy | THE COMPLETE NEW TESTAMENT—Audio 
———___| Books (1624 rpm), R 901—$29.95 (King 
James version—Protestant Edition—read 
——————__ by Marvin Miller. 26 records.) 


THE COMPLETE NEW TESTAMENT—Audio 
Books (1624 rpm), R 903—$34.95 (Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine Text—Cath- 
olic Edition—read by Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S. J. 30 records). 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS— 
Caedmon, TC 1112—$5.95 (Read by Cyril 
Cusack). 


THE OLD TESTAMENT—Audio Books, (1624 
rpm), R 902—$29.95 (Genesis, Judges, 
Ruth, Esther, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, Isaiah. Read by 
Marvin Miller. 26 records). 





[HE PSALMS IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH— 
Spoken Arts, 776—$5.95 (Read by Morris 
Carnovsky). 





| 


Humor 


ANEVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND ELAINE 
maY—Mercury, OCM 2200—$3.98, *OCS 





is, rid- | a 

air... | 6200—$5.98. 

oe | | JONATHAN WINTERS DOWN TO EARTH— 

guenay | Verve, MG V 15011—$4.98. 

y from a , 

, Mgr. MARK TWAIN TONIGHT!—Columbia, OL 
© | 5440—$4.98, *OS 2019—$5.98 (Hal Hol- 

EU brook as Mark Twain). 

Canada é | MORT SAHL, THE NEXT PRESIDENT— Verve 

Offices | | MGV 15021—$4.98. 

t, New © 

bec or © 


Le For Children 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Caedmon, TC 
1097—$5.95 (Joan Greenwood, Stanley 
Holloway and others). 


HIP LINES 





CARL SANDBURG’S POEMS FOR CHILDREN— 
Caedmon, TC 1124—$5.95 (A selection 
June to Sept, Tad by the poet). 
, A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES—Caedmon, 






TC 1077—$5.95 (Read by Judith Ander- 
y son). 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL—Spoken Arts, 728— 
mn _— 55.95 (Read by Frank Pettingell). 

y Rivers meet 

dancing. 24 TRISH FAIRY TALES—Spoken Arts, 720— 
‘ee ait, Fron 55-95 (Read by Siobhan McKenna). 

By steamet of 

ellette, Mg, THE PIED PIPER and THE HUNTING OF THE 


ravel Agent; SNARK—Caedmon, TC 1075—$5.95 (Read 
sip Lines | by Boris Karloff). 
$$ 


T. 8. ELIOT: OLD POSSUM’S BOOK OF PRAC- 
——— TICAL CATS—Spoken Arts, 758—$5.95 
(Read by the poet). 






THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS—Caedmon, 


. 
P TC 1098—$5.95 (Joan Greenwood, Stan- 
ley Holloway and others). 
hwest 
xico | 
Miscellaneous 
Tucson, Arid. 


———| PORTRAIT OF ADLAI STEVENSON—Spoken 
ond Arts, 770—$5.95 (In conversation with 
e Soxireoody Arnold Michaelis). 
h 24-hour serv" 
ion of pioneet 


ors and rates) 
—— 


ier SIZE AND NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE AND 
E THEORY OF RELATIVITY—Spoken Art. 

iz0n0 See Pp 5 
, Ariz 735—$5.95 (Discussion by Dr. Edward 


tel. Europes A - . ‘ 
bulous S| Teller, University of California). 


tain area, ) | 
Hitney 5-632! THE END 
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New York 





— 
the 
fortunate 
few 
who 
can afford 
the 
very 
best... 
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On the brink 0’ the beach 

Luxurious ocean-front cottages 
and hosteiry . . . combining all 
the charms of a gracious past 
with all the comforts of tomorrow. 


Modified American Plan: Decoration Day 
through Columbus Day—Remainder of year 
on the European Plan. 

COLOR BROCHURE AND TARIFF 

SCHEDULE ON REQUEST. 





? 
urney s Grn 


ownership-management 
Joyce and Nick Monte 


Montauk Pt., L.1. Box H Montauk Pt. 8-2345 
(ic) Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 
...on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 


















Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beau- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 











1000 Acres 


Adirondack Vacationland. Luxurious vacation at sensible 
rates. Indoor & Outdoor swimming pools. All sports, horse- 
back riding, cocktail lounge, resident band, excellent meals. 
Open April 28th. Phone Luzerne 696-4500. Write for free 
booklet. Stony Creek (10) N. Y. 





* * 
Adirondack-Mountain-Lake-Resort 
150 acres—cool—level—most attractive—secluded—brand 
new charming motel type guestrooms—really good food & 
service—wines & cocktails golf- -churches—movies—pro- 
fessionally managed since 1935—for color folder write: 
Oscar Holl, Holl's Inn, Inlet, N.Y. 





Lake George Area Information 

Free booklet, complete with map, of 12 superior American 

Plan resorts and ranches in the Lake George area. For ad- 

venture and a gay vacation phone MU, 7-1100 anytime or 

write Adirondack Mountains Vacation Bureau, 
535 Fifth Avenue, Room 1600 H, New York 17, N.Y. 


Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


For the discerning... Luxury accommodations, Honeymoon 
Chalets, Starlite Buffets, Kiltie Lounge, sumptuous meals, 
entertainment, fishing, water sports. Modifi American 
plan. Open May to mid-October. Write for color folder. 

A. G. Thomson, Prop., P.O. Box 63, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 








Whether dining by the Sea, 
Whethe 


of secluded, private beach 


or tennis, skeet, riding, fishing or boat 


or dancing under the stars 

swimming in the surf or pool, or strolling the miles 
Whether golf is your game 
ing your sport 


You |i 


glory in the comfort of your rooms in the Hotel, Apartments 
or Beach House 


THE CLOISTER 


Niel i arerolale si dielat-ve mercy ale mme)amm.\anl:\dlerclalm oal-lal 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


(Also fully furnished rental homes available) 


This is the life for you in-a set 


ting you'll love at any Season 


Write direct for Booklet, see Travel Agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. Circle 5-8055 











Tennessee 





Lake Chickamauga Resort 

All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 
pool, golf privileges, complete marina, club, 2 miles shore- 
line. 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil War 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 
‘Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





* 

Loret Resort Villas (AAA and Duncan 

s Chattanooga's leading lake resort on Chick- 

Hines) amauga Lake (TVA) meets Family Vacation 

needs with air conditioned housekeeping cottages, restau- 
rant, pool, boats, fishing. For color brochure & rates: 


City Office, 35 W. Main, Chattanooga 8, Tenn., Fi 4-6221 





GOLF 


at Buck Hill 


PAR EXCELLENCE — on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 








Tennis, swimming, riding and other 





sports, Attractive accommodations. 


Advance 
"a Reservations 
LX Necessary 
eX? 









Only 3 Hours : 
from New York =< 

‘ 
and Philadelphia 


New York 
Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


— 5-5620 


8 FREE BOOKLETS 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 freecolorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 





“The Place They Told You About ’’—for newlyweds only. | Name 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 

to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, | Address 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 

Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 178, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania City 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. | 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
1650 ft. Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 
ages. . . . honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities, 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
Famous for fine food. Booklet on request. Tel: Hawley 4596 
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Zone__ State 
Department of Commerce 


104 State Capitol + Harrisburg 
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NEXT MONTH 


In June we hoist anchor with Ludwig Bemelmans and 


sail merrily from CANNES TO CAPRI IN TEN DISAS- 


TERS. We doubt if cruising in the author's ark is 1 


the best way to see the Rivieras, but it is surely 
the most fun. Back ashore, Hamilton Basso makes 
friends with Norway and Finland on the second 
leg of his perceptive JOURNEY TO SCANDINAVIA 
and John Betjeman fondly guides us through 
CORNWALL, England's sea-beuten extremity. 

The mysteries of the GULF STREAM, both solved 
and unsolved, are presented by Arthur C. Clarke, 
SANTA BARBARA's charms are extolled by John 
D. Weaver, and some celebrated spooks ma- 
terialize in HAUNTED CITY—a delightful catalogue 
of New Orleans ghosts by Peter Feibleman. 

Peter Lyon dramatizes the problem of feeding 
mankind in A WORLD WITHOUT HUNGER, a report 
on the U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Kenneth Tynan does a colorful ANTIC ARTS sketch 
of Britain’s irresistible Peter Sellers, and Harry- © 
Nickles mingles with honeymooners and daredevils:» 


: on A LIGHTNING GUIDE TO NIAGARA FALLS. 
When you go on vacation - 


Never CalTy turn to this continent f jioyably active ] 
more cash than you can afford to lose) be ee ee eee a | 


Steegmuller for a stroll through THE CLOISTERS— 


After an enticing look at SPANISH FASHIONS, we: 


Manhattan's medieval treasurehouse—then settle 
down to some hearty food in A HANDBOOK OF NEW 


ENGLAND RESTAURANTS, by Silas Spitzer. 


Alwayscary | ill 
American Express Travelers Cheques!| | 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES: TRAVELERS CHEQUES - CREDIT CARDS - MONEY ORDERS - TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING - FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING. 
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‘ DIRECTORY 
Massachusetts 
Fascinating 


VORTHHEL A * Na ntuc cket 


KE Like Swirwmning — | 
' 7 a Island 
\ 
be === ga Excellent Meals” 2° 
’ Vacation at this de - yet ently 1 hour by air fron 

\ _ lightful Inn in lovely Sp Sesten and Show Vast. 

\ : Pioneer Valley. ' Tramp or ride horseback over | 
wimming pool with sun deck and DFCEEE-s wep Moors, beachcomb #9 


> 
bi \ 
aack bar; golf, all sports on our FY ij miles of white sand beaches, swig 
a 
‘ 


jontin 


50 acre estate. Informal social om tangy salt water, warmed by the 
vents. Rates $12-$18 day incl. Gulf Stream. Enjoy deep-sea fish 
neals. Open All Year. Rec. by = ar quaint antique shops, the 
AAA. For color folder write: summer theatres. In no time at all 
A. Gordon Moody, Mer. ° os you ll surrender w the rela 
E. Northfield 32, Mass. charms of Nantucket! “ag 
Modern Hotels, lnns, Guest Houses 
Excellent Restaurants 


a FREE. .. Color Bookle 
. Un trated Booklet wrig ik CON 


“ «ATCT VMFORMATION Staves Books (/ 
ug ee 4 
y Marv 


1600 Acre Resort in the Berkshires 
friendliness and gayety combined with super® serv J Le COM 

id scrumptious food provide an idedl sacetios , i? 
ome ' Er yoy poks (/ 


All sports and activities 
~5 ~5 Great at Barrington, Mass Massachuserrs Tei. 434 ean bive sea golden ity of 
=—y Most re reruntic so ver sands. Swim, Sail, ic Editi 


Cap | e« ‘ " X 
APE CODDER honesen ’ mere $ baSS of tuna, Of just \ m, S. J. 
e 


4OTEL and CABANAS a : Py as sory book setting on romantic \ 
JS fe LITT 


sports , 
cocktai vat " Pr Cc oO D’ eedmon. 


Cape Ce 
luchines “= a 
inclu ‘ @| Write to | plor map, dwectory a is usack 


June re 


OD Color Foi:ier om vogue | over 400 resorts; tell when coming length | E OLD 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.O. BOX 633, FMOUTE, mass. | wa © Stay. (GomS needed, whether hotel, "), R 
$$ ———— ry use. housekeeping cottage 

oo esired. Writ fn uth, Est 

s jeswed. Write i ton 


ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUNME® © 
) — o/® avia M 


ANTUGKE] S {ieee | 
Hace ~ ast Gar{ovce dat 


1) J ae + A The Friendly Inn on CAPE COO 
NANTUCKET ISLAND. MASS Suan culp UD gunde Gee de cnn’ Ge cab aan 
N.Y. Off: Essex House—PLlaga 38 
a o~ ; engenrel ’ ) EVENING 
Leowenge $1!) op cat judes ‘eoliy superionve mech 
enemsha Inn and Cottaces a> Sinemet utee—ter enter badthel ox cenmamint Mere 
Dn Martha's Vineyard Island at a li ~! \. Mesege ? Ben 135, Osterville, Massachusettes yi) (5 4 


away from it all’. A cottage inn of ’ 
10odern cottages for 2. Tennis. $75 to $1 
Virginia sTHAN 


cious meals. Free color booklet. Ope ! 


D. C. Thompson, owner-mgr., Menemshe 6, Mees : - ° MC 
. ", J 


Rockport On Beautiful Cape Ann , ; ' } 

Spring is lovely in this quaint, pictures 4 RK TWA 
< England seacoast town. Sea bir ‘ 

ferely pace, roc k bound coast and clea : V—$4.9, 

tists, photographers and vacationers = . as 

“Sandy” Bay, c/o Board of Trade, Rockport |, Mens P 

Straitsmouth Inn DAT SAHL., 

*The Sea Surrounds Us." Atlantic Oc V 1502 
U 


pris ate rocky point. Quiet comfort. Ce 


$75-$135 weekly including all meals. Te 
lcomed May 27-Oct. 1. Tel. KI ngswee ‘ , 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Read, Reckpert, Mess - Chi 
Connecticui KEIN W 


———S—= ; 7-55.95 


Free! Connecticut Meway ar 
Accommodations Guide , a 


To help you choose — because there's 
from when you vacation in Connect : 
resorts, hotels, motels, inns, camps non, 7 
postcard for FREE copy. Also inch , 
brochure showing tremendous varie Dy the i 
vacation attractions. Write now to Gee of the Seven 
Connecticut Develeament Comentester Netere! Weeders of the World 
Dept. HM, State Office Buildi: 4artterd 15, © 


i eeatand ton Natural 
New England Country Inn. All roome : Hw 4 
r Pool. Good food. Nations ad 
bead: Leave Coan. Tpke. | xit "*3. l 7 ge e 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7 
Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Rees, Greenwich. Con oF Ww ob Gi Me A 
“ ; »e 


Wyoming : 


L SANDBI 


G P BAR RANCH 
Cora, Wyoming 
Mr. & Mrs. Stan D. Decker 

Ride, fish, hike, swim, rest and te aud 
scenery and delightful climate in mode 
the fringe of the Bridger Wilderness & « 
tiful Green River Lake. ‘The end of the road and 
ning of the trail’. Pack trips. Big game ting — 

Write for brochure and rete 

Member Dude Rancher's Assectetion 


’ j 
McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch 
Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart " 

| Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable at 
comfortable accommodations & res 
20-Sept. 1. Weekly reservations on 


W. J. McCallum, 3108 Nottingham Lane, Medeste, Cell 
New Hampshire 


aan SG secs 


= ANI 


Our Silver Anniversary Year a 

off the beaten path. Rooms . _ y 
Private swimming pond 

pier, putting green, sb woaer f 
sonal sports. Famous fe t er 


Hines, Our folder tells 
Bill and Betty Whitney, docason 20.6 * W. 
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he-spot recordings. Inauguration of 

D. Roosevelt through Japanese sur- 

+ eder, World War II). 
cANHEAR IT NOW—WINSTON CHURCHILL— 

nd ohunbia, KL 5066—$5.98 (Churchill’s 
fed hours ie fost famous speeches, 1940-1951 and 
30 miles @ Bb oches of F. D, Roosevelt and Dwight 
a. D, Eisenhower). 
seback over 
eachcomb % Bacrs TOWARD PEACE— Decca, DL 9091— 
a 98 (A view of the United Nations, its 
leep-sea fish Binc and actions, narrated by Ralph Bel- 


4 = y and men and women of the U. N.). 
the relaxing 

Guest Houses FR ligious 

aurants 


/ Booklet write tt COMPLETE NEW TESTAMENT— Audio 

DRWATION SERVES oks (1624 rpm), R 901—$29.95 (King 

- Massachesetts es version—Protestant Edition—read 
Marvin Miller. 26 records.) 


£ COMPLETE NEW TESTAMENT—Audio 
5(1624 rpm), R 903—$34.95 (Confra- 
ity of Christian Doctrine Text—Cath- 
:Edition—read by Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
.§. J. 30 records). 


ME LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS— 
Moedmon, TC 111/2—$5.95 (Read by Cyril 
pusack ). 


Me OLD TESTAMENT—Audio Books, (16% 
bn), R 92—$29.95 (Genesis, Judges, 
lth, Esther, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
ses, Song of Solomon, Isaiah. Read by 
Marvin Miller. 26 records). 


HE PSALMS IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH— 
poken Arts, 776—$5.95 (Read by Morris 
amovsk y ). 


HEVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND ELAINE 
y—Mercury, OCM 2200—$3.98, *OCS 
W—35.98. 





ATHAN WINTERS DOWN TO EARTH— 
ve, MG V 15011—$4.98. 




















K TWAIN TONIGHT!—Columbia, OL 
$4.98, *OS 2019—$5.98 (Hal Hol- 
as Mark Twain). 


SAHL, THE NEXT PRESIDENT— Verve 
V15021—$4.98. 


Children 


IN WONDERLAND—Caedmon, TC 
—§5.95 (Joan Greenwood, Stanley 
fay and others). 


SANDBURG'S POEMS FOR CHILDREN— 
. TC 1124—$5.95 (A selection 
by the poet). 


en : ; 
se World FOLDS GARDEN OF VERSES—Caedmon, 


’ 77—S5.95 (Read by Judith Ander- 


(= > carot—Spoken Arts, 728— 
Read by Frank Pettingell). 


or 


amy rates—Spoken Arts, 720— 
she -§ —% , 
ghrmen"? BY (Read by Siobhan McKenna). 

ome PD PIPER and fHE HUNTING OF THE 
—_ ak —( gedmon. TC 1075 $5.95 (Read 
Sers Karloff) 


OT: OLD POSSUM’S BOOK OF PRAC- 
ATS Spoken iris. 758—3$5.95 
8 Oy the poct) 













THE LOOKING-GL ASS Caedmon, 
a & 4S (Joan Greenwood, Stan- 
: Hollows ay and others) 


s 
- 
> 







laneous 





OF ADLAL STEVENSON—Spoken 


—_—_— 55.95 (In conversation with 
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AND NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE AND 


¥Y OF RELATIVITY—Spoken Arts, 
fm 55 (Discussion by Dr. Edward 
Lanner ' 
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the 
fortunate 
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On the brink 0’ the beach 

Luxurious ocean-front cottages 
and hostelry . . . combining all 
the charms of a gracious past 
with all the comforts of tomorrow. 


Modified American Plan: Decoration Day 
through Columbus Day—Remainder of year 
on the European Plan. 

COLOR BROCHURE AND TARIFF 

SCHEDULE ON REQUEST. 


Gurney ; . 


ownership-management 
Joyce and Nick Monte 
Montauk Pt., L.1. Box H Montauk Pt. 8-2345 





Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


..on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 








This Summer: an Adirondack Vacation 
Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beau- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 

















1000 Acres 


Adirondack Vacationland. Luxurious vacation at sensible 
rates. Indoor & Outdoor swimming pools. All sports, horse 
back riding, cocktail lounge, resident band, excellent meals. 
Open April 28th. Phone Luzerne 696-4500. Write for free 
booklet Stony Creek (10) N. Y. 





Adirondack-Mountain-Lake-Resort 


150 acres—cool--level—most attractive—secluded—brand 
new charming motel type guestrooms— really good food & 
service-—wines & cocktails —golf—churches—movies—pro- 
fessionally managed since 1935 — for color folder write: 


Oscar Holl, Holl’s Inn, Inlet, N.Y. 


Lake George Area Information 





Free booklet, complete with map. of 12 superior American 
Plan resorts and ranches in the Lake George area. For ad- 
venture and a gay vacation phone MU. 7-1100 anytime or 
write Adirondack Mountains Vacation Bureau, 


535 Fifth Avenue, Room 1600 H, New York 17, N.Y. 


Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


For the discerning Luxury accommodations, Honeymoon 
Chalets, Starlite Buffets, Kiltie Lounge, sumptuous meals, 
entertainment, fishing, water sports. Modified American 
plan. Open May to mid-October. Write for color folder 


A. G. Thomson, Prop., P.O. Box 63, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 





Whether dining by the Sea, or dancing under the stars. . . 

Whether swimming in the surf or pool, or strolling the miles 
of secluded, private beach. . . . Whether golf is your game, 
or tennis, skeet, riding, fishing or boating your sport. ... You'll 
glory in the comfort of your rooms in the Hotel, Apartments 
or Beach House. All air-conditioned and on American Plan. 


THE CLOISTER SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


(Also fully furnished rental homes available) 


This is the life for you’in a set- 
ting you’ ll-love at any Season— 





Write direct for Booklet, see Travel Agent or New. York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. Circle 5-8055 








Tennessee 





* 
Lake Chickamauga Resort 

All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 
pool, golf privileges, complete marina, club, 2 miles shore- 
line. 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil War 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 


"Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Loret Resort Villas (AAA and Duncan 
s Chattanooga's leading lake resort on Chick- 
Hines) amauga Lake (TVA) meets Family Vacation 
needs with air conditioned housekeeping cottages, restau- 
rant, pool, boats, fishing. For color brochure & rates: 


City Office, 35 W. Main, Chattanooga 8, Tenn., Fl 4-6221 





Pennsylvania 


GOLF 


at Buck Hill 


PAR EXCELLENCE — on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 














Tennis, swimming, riding and other 





sports, Attractive accommodations. 





Advance 3 
fi, |)... Reservations ¢ 
or nly 3 Hours 2) Necessary Y A 
from New York ee We LA Aly q 


and Philadelphia Z Suh 






New York 
Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


- 5-5620 
LL 7 


8 FREE BOOKLETS 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 freecolorful booklets: Pocono BookletCenter, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


; l/Stor Ic 

















COLOR BROCHURE 
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The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
‘“* The Place They Told You About’’—for newlyweds only. | Name 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, | Address 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 178, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. Department of Commerce 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 104 a ito! « Harri ur 
1650 ft. Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all St te Cap id a sb 9 


_—— — 








ages. .. . honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities, 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports LPI A | 
Famous for fine food. Booklet on request. Tel: Hawley 4596 ‘am éas ow 
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When you go on vacation — 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 














Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES: TRAVELERS CHEQUES - CREDIT CARDS - MONEY ORDERS - TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS BANKING - FOREIGN REMITITAN 5 2F T RWARDIN 





NEXT MONTH 


In June we hoist anchor with Ludwig Bemelmans and 
sail merrily from CANNES TO CAPRI IN TEN DISAS- 
TERS. We doubt if cruising in the author's ark is 
the best way to see the Rivieras, but it is surely 
the most fun. Back ashore, Hamilton Basso makes 
friends with Norway and Finland on the second 
leg of his perceptive JOURNEY TO SCANDINAVIA 
and John Betjeman fondly guides us through 
CORNWALL, England’s sea-beaten extremity. 

The mysteries of the GULF STREAM, both solved 
and unsolved, are presented by Arthur C. Clarke, 
SANTA BARBARA's charms are extolled by John 
D. Weaver, and some celebrated spooks ma- 
terialize in HAUNTED CITY—a delightful catalogue 
of New Orleans ghosts by Peter Feibleman. 

Peter Lyon dramatizes the problem of feeding 
mankind in A WORLD WITHOUT HUNGER, a report 
on the U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Kenneth Tynan does a colorful ANTIC ARTS sketch 
of Britain’s irresistible Peter Sellers, and Harry 
Nickles mingles with honeymooners and daredevils 
on A LIGHTNING GUIDE TO NIAGARA FALLS. 

After an enticing look at SPANISH FASHIONS, we 
return to this continent for an enjoyably active 
THRIFT TOUR OF MEXICO CITY; we join Francis 
Steegmuller for a stroll through THE CLOISTERS— 
Manhattan’s medieval treasurehouse—then settle 
down to some hearty food in A HANDBOOK OF NEW 


ENGLAND RESTAURANTS, by Silas Spitzer. 
THE EDITORS 


Printed in U 


“f 











A-H-H-H! 
(HEARD THE WORLD OVER... 
AFTER AGLASS OF TUBORG. ) 


RS— 
settle 


NEW 


TUBORG BEER 4 


4 Mes “atta 


» WY. 6, WY, 


TUBORG BREWERIES, LTD., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK U.S. REPRESENTATIVES: DANISCO, INC. 


HOLIDAY / MAY 





Can boats as beautifully styled and 
luxurious as the 1961 Chris-Craft 
models perform well, too? Let your dealer put a new one through 


its paces...and show you what rugged construction, spirited per- 


formance, and easy handling really are. After that — you'll never 


want anything less than a xD >t Craft 


The 1961 Chris-Craft fleet includes sports boats, cruisers, and yachts from 17 ft. to 66 ft. The 28-ft. Constellation (above) sleeps 4, has galley, dinette, private 
lavatory. Single or twin engines to 370 hp. A new 25-ft. Constellation (sleeps 4), completely equipped for cruising, has also been introduced. Top photo shows the 
sleek 19-ft. Continental, which provides sizzling V8 speeds for up to six persons. Write for free color literature. Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida. 


© 1961 Chris-Craft Corp. (specifications and speeds subject to change without notice) 





